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[Orderel, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 20th March, 1813.) 

Nationa undertakings are not usual- 
ly such as can be completed in haste. 
The power of a great people is exerted 
with most propriety on lasting monuments 
of their skill, their perseverance, and 
their ability, —whether in regard to science 
and genius, or to expense and appropria- 
tion. Great labour to little parpose does no 
honour to any age or community: great 
Jaboor on subjects destined to speedy dis- 
solution, may excité surprise for a tinde ; 
but labours that lay the foundation of pre- 
sent prosperity and of permanent advan- 
tage, are best entitled to national pa 
tronage. 

To controul the waves of the mighty 
Ocean, to afford security in times of dis- 
tress against the swelling billows, is a 
laudable disposition in a maritime nation. 
To promote internal intercourse, and {a- 
cilitate communications between adjacent 
parts of the same country, and distant 
parts of the same people, is equally bes 
neficent, politic and wise, But it is a4 
work of time ; it demands perseverance 
and continuation ; with diligent inspection 
and watchfulness. - 

Ports and Rarbours improved by bu- 
man art must be considered as so many 
resistances to the activity, the encroach- 

Vou. XIV, [Lit, Pan. Nov, 1913.] 
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ments of an enemy, never remiss, never 
tired, never to be taken at unawares, 
never to be conquered. Equaily insidious 
as veh-ment this indefatigable antago- 
nist creates oppottunities and assaults 
with fury, or fosters an innumerable mul- 
titade of agents of dimensions too minute 
| fo attract attention, but in combination 
| too powerful to be resisted: vigilance is 
the on'y mean to check them. And very 
litle different is the h'story of internal 
| communications, especially when they 
| are triumphs over the obduracies of na- 
ture. The seasons in their courses encea- 
vour, as it were, to annul the works of 
man and to reduce improved districts to 
their original roughness. They were 
wild, they were impracticable: they shall 
become wild and impracticable again, if 
the heats of summer, or the storms of 
winter may effect (heir purpose. 

This is especially true of roads formed 
among mountains, where tortents yearly 
dispute their existence, or through deep 
soils and level plains, where no drain 
affords the means of keeping them dry, 
or of maintaining them in heart. Here 
they are swept away: there they are 
rotted to destruction, 

Not merely, then, is the construction 
of such communications a subject that in- 
teresis the whole kingdom, but the pre- 
servation of them, also ;—what in cases 


of difficulty is proper, what to be insti- 
tuted, or to be regulated. Neither are 
the various accidents which befall exten- 
sive undeitakings, destitute of instruction 5 
those who have similar matters in pros- 
pect nvay improve their foresight, may 
learn what they have to guard against, 
what errors to’ avoid :while the history 
of undertakings furnishes informa* 
tion on the subject of expense; and dis- 
posal of the public money: a subject 
interesting to eyery free member of a tree 
commonweal, 
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It will be understood by our readérs | s 
that in the formation of anew road inthe | r 
highlaods, one half of its cost is contr | | 
bated by the vicinity, Gentlemen, pro- |! 
prictors of estates near to which, of 
through which, such cosbmusications pass, 
sensibie of the advantages, as well instant, 
as remote, annexed to the opening of 
their country, and the expert cf its pro- | 
duce, willingly exert them-elves io the | 
execution of plans so benefice ul. 
ntonly raise a portion ef th mosey, but 
they become s~curities for the coatractors | 


who undertake the due performance of | natural 


the works, Toese workmen may fai, aud 
sometimes do fail, from ignorance, from 
remissness, trom waat of caution, from 
untoward accidents; nor are’ the-e the 
only causes of extraordinaries encr asing | 
the expences beyond an original estiaia e. | 

For instance, in some piaccs where the 
road pass:s through cultivated dland, fences 
have been absolu: sly necessary, addition 
to the road, as the pen age is now fre- 
quented by droves of cattle: ani these if 
unrestrained would soon commit depreda- 
tions, and fenish occasion tor heart- 
buraings, suits and squabbles. 

{n cther piaces discoveries made, 
or plans recently matured, have given cc- 
casion to enlarged demands, in order to 
render them available; in conformity to 
the main intention of the legisiature in 
authorizing this instiiation. 
_ Accoal mine recently opened is worth- 
less without the accoaimodation of a road | 
by which to distribete its productions; no | 
‘less to the owner, than to the country | 

| 


around him, A fishery about to be esta- 

blished, in consequence of the formation | 
ofa road to the port at which the fish | 
may be landed, sutficiently declares the 

benefit of such communications, 

Nor is the generally state of 
‘the country at large to be overlooked in 
‘our survey of “such undertakings. Public 
establishments of a superior kiad to those | 
of former days are entitled to superior | 
constaeritios. The commissioners have | 
fixed on one instance to this purpose, 
which admits of no reply. 


Tre Loch-Carron road, now in use for the 
conveyance of the Mau from Dingwall to 
Skye, has us name from passing over that 
Loch by means of the fer: ry ef Strome; an 

} 


society, but which becomes very serious when 


h 
guesses rather than to corree! 
to inexact conjecture of what might do, 


calcula ed, th 


THaniiitoo, 
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hipped and unshipped, especially ina loch 
endered dangerous, indeed fier quent uly 
assable, by the swell of the sea, to winch it 
s exposed in south-westerly winds. 
Experience has taight the workmen, 
much that otherwise they never would 
ave learned. Accusiomed to rough 
bservatiois, 


> 


rather than to judicious estimate of what 
They | would ¢ 
gencies, they either over 


realy necessary to meet exi-e 
iooked or mis- 
powers of those 


P extent and 
sto Which they had 
been finiliar from their infancy. Habis 
tuated to the sea ons as inhabitants, and 
as bot not accustom d 
theiw effects to avy fixed rule, or scale, 
incompetent even in their own 
bunt: y to direct the labo rs of art to the 
purpose, orto the sho test course. 

In the earliest of the highland roads 
undertaken by the conmissioners (the 
Loch-na-Gaul road) the surveyor In 1803 
was net fully aware of the solidity of the 
masonry, and the frequency ef drains and 
bridges, necessary in a mountainous dis- 
trrct and a rainy climate:—so that the 
original coutrart price, bas been 
enere BASE to £6,920; and chat still tur- 

herto & O00. 

The ae tude of the contractor has 
been thoug: t, however, by a goo judge, 
Mr Robert Brown. tactor for the Duke 
to have proved in some 
respeets less injuricus than aight te 
though: ; if not on the whole advantage- 
ous, Mr. Brown's letier presents a lively 
picture of difficuliies, to say the least of it 


uceurrenes 


reaucee 


On the whole it was fortunate for this 
work, that the Contractor was so tardy in 
the execution of its had he been quick and 
dextrons he Mit have burried through the 
i ad taka off bis hands belore 
the starins of two or three successive winters, 
coming from the Atlantic, bad put it to the 
test, and shewn its defects. “Thus, the delay 
which took place has been of the most im- 
portant service; for wherever a bridge was 
tosuffictent, it tumbled down after eancoune 
tering a few severe river thoods, and consee 
quenily was rebuilt with greater care. Where 
a siver (a cross drain) was too small to admit 
the sircam, the road was overflowed and 
broken up, which oceasioned a new and more 
capacious drain, Wherever an embankment 


job, and bave 


fail, and was afterwards made up with greater 


| 

| 

. 
obstacle not much reguided in a rude state of | or breasiwork was tusufficient, it had tae to 


horses, carriages, aud heavy goods are to be 


care, and with materials of beiter qualify, In 
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| 
i 
| 
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short, in the course of the half dozen years 
during which this road was in hand, every 
defect was discovered and remedied. 


The Inver Morrison road required 
moch greater works, than was at first 
allowed toit. It has exacted masonry of 
the best kind in retaining walls and mas- 
sive breastworks, some of which are no 
less than forty fvet in height. ‘The para- 


pet walls to protect the traveller from 


danger extend in the aggregate to about 
seven miles, or ovethird part of the 
whole leagth of the read. Daring moun- 
tain storms, and thaws after accumalated 
snows and ice, great quantities of shatter- 
ed rock and rubbish slide down the sides 
of the mountains, and choke up the upper 
side drains aud the cross draius of this 
toad, ——--— 

These causes it might have been sup- 
posed, must have been too c. nstant, not 
to say, too formidable, to ha.e escaped 
the full consideration of work.san. 
There-are others which occur at distant 
periods,—only ; and though not beyond 
memory, yet their extent and intensity 
may deceive recolection. Some of these 
have occasioned extraordinary perplexities. 

In the Glengarry Road.—after a variety 
of difficulties overcome, arrived as it 
were, at the very termination of their la- 
bours, the commissioners had the morti- 
fication to learn that a sudden flood, 
Oc:ober 1811, overthrew the bridge 
across the river Quoich : —the contractor 
wes to blame for a faulty abutment; but 
in rcbuilding the bridge it was thought 
safer by all parties to augment the spay 
of the arch trom thirty-six to forty-six 


feet. A still more stuking instance of | 


the effect of lessons taught by exp: rience | a we are always ready, as in'the present 


is related by this Report, in the following 
terms, 


In the western division of this road the 
bridge over the River Spean has caused much 
nne:siness. The abutinents baving been butht 
inan imperfect mauner, the river-Alood which 
occurred in October 1811, swept away the 
northern abutment, and much alarmed the 
work:nen for the Rie of the fature bridge, 
when finished. Hereupon, with the concur- 


reneeof Mr. ‘Telford, a new plan aud estimate | 


were prepared, allowing ninely feet woter- 
way instead of eighty feet, ang distributed toto 
three arches tustead of dae, as before. Piers 
having been built aceordingly in the next 
summer, another flood (in October 1812) 


‘swept away one of them and dawiaced the 


other, It remaius questionable wheter they 


were properly built, and whether, had the 
bridge been finished in due tine, the rivers 
flood would have damaged it; however, it 
was deemed but a proper precaution, on this 
occasion, toenlarge one of the side arches 
from twenty to thirty feer t span, and to raise 
the whole bride by making ull the piers and 
abutinents three feet higher than in the ori- 
ginal plan, 

This not being the only instance in which a 
repeated enlargement of Hiohland Bridzes has 
been found necessary, expla pation ts certainly 
required, whieh we shall give in Mr, Felford’s 
own worda; “Tn Hie! iG id rivers, where in 
general the stream has not before been no- 
ticed with any correctness, it is only by 

grees that the proper ctmensions of bridges 
can be ascertained ; that is, in rainy seasons 
only, and by continuing the observations 
through a succession of those seasons. The 
bridges now built will scree fora scale of meas 
surement, each for its own tiver; and we 
have already found, that the water-way 
which at the time of building was supposed to 
be unnecessarily anple, bas experimentally 
proved ico smali, A striking instance of this 
has occurred in the last bridge built by Messrs. 
Simpsan and Wilso: hear the termination of 
the Lochy-side road at Loch-Arkega; the 
intended arch was considered extravagentl 
large by Mr. Wilson himself; but he haps 
pened to possess a centering rather larger than 
the specification, and did ae choose to lessen 
i. ‘This bridge, in October 1811. was nearly 
filled by the swollen river, aes of one of the 
abutments was undermined, and the arch sq 
much shattered, that the Contractors have 
been forced 10 take it down aud rebuild tt.” 

Conformably to this representation, we 
have ourselves had occasion 19 notice the 
hardship whieh is imposed on Contractors, 
who, being bound to adopt the specifications 
of a plan end estimate, de thereby virtually 
become responsibte for the sufficieney of that 

plan, as well as of their own workmanship; 


case, to allow a dive angmentation at the 
expence of ourselves and the contributors, 
thus affording an equitable indulzence to the 
Contractor, without aufairly burdening those 
who have signed the engagement to defray 
any eventual extra expence bevond the C3- 
timate. 

Bat, if in these or other failures there 
might be blame, more or less, impuisb'e 
lo the contractors, of to the surveyor ewe 
ployed, in other instances po sueb charge 
can be entertained the event 
proved that the allowance made for wintec 
streams, for the violence of totrents rol- 
ting down, with vast impetus from the 
mountains, was far short of what was 
necessary ; and no less than two thuds 
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additional, or ffly five feet, have been 
foued requisite. This is a remarkable 
case. 


Io the beginning of the vear 1811, a mis- 
fortune happened at the Contin River, where 
the briage then recently built by the Con- 
tracior was swept away by an unusual torrent. 
Sir George Mackenzie, of Coull, resident 
near ihe spot, immediately assured us that the 
contractor was not in fault, and Mr. Telford 
afterwards expressed the same opinion, deem- 
ing the former bridge so little suitable to the 

uantity of water which bad overwhelmed it, 
a he certified a new plan angmentiug the 
watcr-way from eigh/y to one hundred and 
thirly five feet. . Under these circumstances it 
appeared to us to be oppressive and unjust to 
hold the Contractor responsible for the insuf- 
ficiency of the plan, and the heritors of the 


opinion, the enlarged bridge is to be built 
under a separate contract, and at our joint 
expence. It will be finished in the present 
season. 

A still more provoking accident befel 
the bridge over the River Dee at Potarch, 
where the ferry which had been esta- 
Diishet, was liable to frequent iuterrup- 
tions from river floods and ice. 


A moiety of the estimated expence having 
been paid inio the Bank of Scotiand, in No- 
vember 1811, William Minto, the successful 
builder of Alford Bridge, offered himself as 
i Contractor for this larger bridge also, engaging 
to finish it in October 1813; and apparently 

F he.would have finished it before the close af 
1s 1312, two of the arches having been turved, 

and the centering of the last arch being fixed, 
when an accwent, difficult to be repelled, 
laid prostrate all his labours in October last. 

This accident was occasioned by the oat- 
ing of timber down the river, or more pro- 
perly speaking, from placing single trees near 
the river, that they might find their way 
down without any conductor, by means of 
the first flood which mizht-eceur. An im- 
aye kvowledge of the impending danger 

d transpired in July last, and a proper 
caution was then given to all the parties con- 
ceined in the sale and purchase of timber 
above the bridge. We shall not venture to 
i anticipate what may be their ey in this 
‘ case, that being a question between them and 
f the contractor, who, with his cautioners, is 
unquestionably bound to complete the bridge. 

In the mean time, we cannot but notice 
his singular activity in turning one of the 
, arches (of sixty-five feet span) in less than 

f twenty-four hours ; his diligence in expedit- 

i] ing the work beyond what the contract re- 
quired ; his judicious though expensive pre- 
caution in forming such a centering for the 
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middle arch as to Jet through, without danger, 
floats of umber properly cundacted ; aad lasily, 
the near approach of the time when all dan- 
ger would have ceased by the entire removal 
of the centering, which would have happened 
within ten days atier the date of the cas 
tasrophe ; all these cunsiderauons combine 
lo make us very sincerely regiet the Contrac- 
tors misfortune. ‘The amount of the damage 
cannot be accurately ascertained ull the cost of. 
repairing it shall have beea incurred ; bat no 
doubt it must be a considerable part of the 
contract price, which is thre thousand five 
hundred pounds, 

This bridge consists of three arches, the 
largest of seventy feet span. 

Such is the power of bad habit! The 
owners of this timber having been used 
to the conveyance of their trees formerly 
er se, without attendant, ‘* warranted 
themselves” that they might safely con- 
tinue their former practice. Mistaken, 
and obstinate men! Had they but ad- 
mitted conviction of the power of tloatin 
bodies impinging against the most solid 
constructions, when urged by the rapidity 
of the stream, they must have felt the 
necessity of better management. It can- 
not be supposed that this mischief was 
intended ; but it reminds us of one which 
suspicion characterised as the effect of 
dengn. It roined no less a work than 
the embankment constructed at Trothatta 
iu Sweden.* As the works were draw- 
ing toa close in 1755, nine hundred doxen 
of heavy planks were let loose by night 
into the stream: the turbulence of the 
waves, agitated by a powerful north wind, 
drove them aguinst the works, where the 
planks acting as ever moving levers, grind- 
ing incessantly, and in al! parts, at length 
battered the whole down, and the water 
gaining the ascendancy, swept away ‘ere 
morning the labours of many years, and 
with them the hopes of commeice for a 
long time to come. 

‘The best situation for bridges, beyond 
question, is on rocks; foundatiuns which 
having resisted the weight and wear of 
water for ages atford “ assurance double 
sure”’ of perpetual stability. Hence, as 
the Commissioners justly observe, * The 
situation of Craig-ellachie Bridge will be 
remarkable ; the most advisable place at 
which it can be constructed being in face 
of the perpendicular rock of Ellachie 
through which, for fifty yards, the road 
must be conducted to the foot of the 


* Compare Paporama, Vol. ab, 
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bridge.” The width of the river (ihe; hands we insert the description of this 


Spey) is too considerable to allow of a 
stone bridge, at a moderate expense: it 
is therefore to be an iron arch of ore hun- 
dred and sixty feet span: to cost about 
£8,000. 

The invention of iron bridges has 
placed in the hands of civil engineers a 


| 
| 


power of which their predeces ors were | 


ignorant. ‘limber was firsi employed to 
controul the unfordable stream; then 
stone: but the limits to which a stone 
arch can be extended are fixed by the 
consiteration of cost. 


construction : which is rendered complete 
in the original by a plate. Mr, Telford 
says, 

The bridge over the tide-way at Bonar, of 
which the principal feature is an arch of cast 
iron 150 feet span, having now been coins 
pleted and found to answer perfectly well, a 
short account of it, especially of those parti- 
culars in which it differs fiom other iron 


| bridges, may be useful in future operations of 
| the same kind. 


Stone stractures | 


of all hinds are great con-ume:s of prepa- 


ration, workmanship, and expense. They 


must have deep foundations and bigh- | 


sising upper works, ‘The span of an iron 
bridge is greaier, and more compliable ; 
the siructure itself is lighter in composi- 
tion; it is absolutely uncontrouled in 
point of height ; its abuiments are more 
manageable. Such structures have there- 
fore become favorite with practical men, 
and they have directed their ingenuity to 
the meats of their imvprovement and per- 
fection, All these particulars are found 
in the bistory of Bonar Bridge. 

Bonar Bridge is a siructure of iron 
work, At first only its main opening of 
Jifty yards span, was thought sufficient ; 
but circumstances demanded an increase 
of water way for the passage of the tide, 
of the fresh water, and of the floating 
ice ; insomuch that two arches of sixty 
and fifty feet resprciively, have been ad- 
ded at the south end of the iron arch : 
this augmented the expeuse; but the 
increase of water way was thought neces- 
sary to the security of the bridge, since 
a foundation on rock could not be at- 
tained, The iron work was all fitted to- 


gether where it was cast; then taken to | 


pieces, and re-fixed in its place; by this 
means the whole was accomplished in 


This bridge is composed of its masonty 
abutments,—-springing plates bedded in the 
abutments to receive ihe ends of the main 
ribs,—the main ribs with their cross joint 
plates and ties,—yrated covering plates fixed 
upon the top of the ribs,—spandreil sup. 
porters,—bearing bars placed upon the sup- 
porters,—road plates upon th se to receive the 
gravel,— side plates,—and rail ng. 

Ip constructing the Afasonry ahulments, 
it is of importance to have a firm foun fatton, 
good materials and workmanship, forming 
altogether a mass of sufficient sravtliiy ty resiv€ 
the lateral pressure of tie arch. It has 
arisen from insufficiéney of the abu ments, 
that failures in iron bridges hase occurred, 
although inistakenly attributed to the irons 
work. In Bonar bridge the masonry of the 
north abutment is 15 feet thick at tue spring 
ing plate, besides the resistance of deep w ings 
walls, each six feet thick: the southern 
abutment is also 15 feet in thickness, and 
backed by the counter-pressure of one-half of 
acixty feet stonearch, ‘The two abutments 
differ from those of other tron bridges in haves 
ing their faces towards the arch in the dircc- 
tion of its radius. 

The Springing Plate is 16 feet in length 
three fect in width, and (the abutments being 
only of rubble masonry) four incles ticks 
ness, with three opeutngs each four feet jong 
and 15 inches wide, ‘Vhese plates have shoul- 
derings which form sockets to receive tae 


| ends of the ribs 


The Mein Ribs are four in nwmber, each 


‘in the direetion of its length cast in Give pieces 


Jittle more than a twelvermonth, in spite | 


of interruptions from the tides, the floods, 
and the tarbulent stream, The whole is 
described as a masterly production ; and 
as it comprises mach ingenuity and some 
novelty of application, the commissioners 
have assigned it a separate article in the 


Appendix, 


30 feet * long, three feet in depth, avd two 
and a half inches in thickness, with tna: galar 


| openings, leaving all the solid parts six wecues 
in breadth. 


‘This sameness of dtmenson ts 


_ of importance in the pracuce of easing iron, 


By this very instrvetive communication | 


the commissioners have ccnferred an obli- 
gation on science in general ; and on 
this part of it in particular. As this Re- 
port is not likely to come into every body’s 


as the whole thereby cools equally. beas bere 
introduced for the first time 

The severa! pieces or lengths of te ribs are 
connected by means of a plate whieh passes 
across the whole breadth of the arei: it is 
three feet in depth (the same as the nib,) and 
two inches and a half thick, with openings of 
four feet by 15 inches. ‘These C. oxs-zrtaé 
Pilates kave holes which correspoud 


In reality 312 feet long. 
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tHose in the flanges on the end of the main 
rib pieces or lengths ; and were first: practised 
iu the erches of the great aqneduet of Pontey- 
seylte over the river Dee in Denbizhshire, 
atlording an excellent stiflening the said 
tibs. 

It is to be understood that the iron arch is 
formed by four parallel main iibs thus fixed 
aj five feet distance from each other; aud io 
each 30 foot division of the segment are two 
Cross-ties near the ‘ower edges, ‘These Cross- 
Hes are composed of small hollow cast iron 
pipes or tubes fied ia the interstices of the 
main nbs to prevent them fiom swerving 
Jacerally ; a wrowghi iton bar (15 feet luny) 
passes through ail the ribs and tubes, and 
being well secured atthe ends confines the 
Jower part of all ihe ribs in ihe same line of 
bearing. 

Across the upper part or top of the con- 
hected main ribs, covering plates 
(not valike the ribs themselves) are fixed by 
means of smal] tenons formed on the ribs, aud 
passing through corresponding mortises in the 
covering plates, which plates are united to- 
gether by small screw-bolis through their 
flanges, and thus keep the top of the several 
ribs immoveabie with regard to each other; a 
secutity very imporiant to the stability of the 
bridge, but heretofore not so fuliy attained. 

By means of the Cross-joint. plates, the 
Cross-ties, and these graced covering plates 
(which are used at Bonar for the frst time,) 
] conceive that main ribs much deeper than 
these of three fect would be secured in their 
planes, and become ove firmly con- 
pected frame immoveable in all its parts. 

Upon this trame the Spand. ef supporters 
ate placed, and instead of being in the form 
of cirtles, or perpendicular pillars (as formerly) 
they are rhowboidal, or rather triangular, af- 


fording the adrautage of strau tines ina poste | 


tion the least liable wo be deranged, and pre 
sersing the points of pressure ia the direction 
of the radius of the arch. ‘The lower eads of 
these supporters are fixed ip weitises made in 
the tenon tops, and their upper ends in siailar 


mortises in the Bearing Burs, which are thas | 


supported. The intersections of these Spandrel 
supporters are sccured by cross-ties, tubes, 
and wrought tron bars similar to those at ihe 
lower edges of she main nbs. ‘The eross- 
section of each spandrel supportce exbibits 
two plaves crossing each other at right aagles, 
employing a quantity of iron equal a sel d 


two inches square ; this form was first employ. | 


ed in the supporters of acast iron aqueduct, 
erected under ny direction upou the Surews- 
bury Canal in 796. 

Upon the topo the bearing bars are laid 
the vowd plates, cast and secured in the 
usval manner, with flanges aud screw pins. 
The road itself, its side plaies and reiwing, 
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are made in the usual manner, and need no 
particular description. 

Tie height of the Spandrel Supporters, 1a 

so large an arch being considerable, Diagonal 
Braces are placed in the fittest position. 
These diagonal braces are new, and form a 
proper precaution in iron bridges. 

Ou the top of the stone abutment the ends 
; of the bearing bars are dove-tailed into a cast 
‘irou plate, which passes in a groove of stone 
| quite across the abutinent; from this plate, 
| bar ties are carried into the body of the ma- 

soury, and are secured to a frame of bond 
tuber placed in the wing-wails ata const- 
‘derable distance from the top: and as the 
whole iron arch and superstructure is cons 
| nected into oue frame by this precaution, no 
sinking in the middle can take place, without 
pulling after it a considerable portion of the 
masonry of the abutments. ‘This additional 
security I believe to be new. 

It may be proper here to advise gen- 
tlemen intent on improvements, to con- 
sider well before they begin to renove 
appareot impediments, whether they 
) may not be converted to some useful pur- 
‘pose, as they stand. We ground this 
advice on the conduct of Mr. Campbell 
of Sionefield, who proposed to remove a 
rock, which formed an obstruction at the 
entrance of Tarbet Harbour. ‘This seem- 
/ ed a rational and laudable intention ; but 
the rock proving more difficult to work 
than had been supposed, necessity has 
given occasion to a farther improvemen', 
Mr. Chas since resolved to build upon 
‘it; particularly, a capstern for warping 
‘out vessels from the quay; for which 
service this rock affords a proper aud con- 
vement situation, 

Afterall that can he done, however, nos 
thing is really effected unless the princi- 
pie of “reservation be allowed its tull ex- 
ercise. Tron bridges themselves require 
inspection, and this with a jealons eye : 
stone bridges must be examined from 

time to time, and their defeers noted and 

\supplied. But roads especially demand 
| incessant care, though solidly constructed 
and carefully finished, ‘This is true, in 
the most favour:ble countries ; but in 
such uneven districts as the High'ands it 
is emphatically Mr Telford's pro- 
posels, for accomplishing this, though 
intended for local service, are deserving 
of consideration in other parts of the 
Kiogd m. 

«¢ The materials upon this line being good, 
the whole may be preserved iu a perfect state 
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ata moderate expence; but unless regulor and 
faithfal atention ts bestowed, no read in any 
couniry, espeetally ty one so billy and subject 
to frequent sud Leavy falas, aa- 
injured. “The particular objects of attention 


miay thas be cle 


serie 


| 


“4. To keep the drains along the apper | 


side of the road clear, by removing all ob. 
structions before the winter, and early in the 


spring, and oceasidaally ati 
suilden thaws 

“2. To heep the cross drains cleat and 

“© 3. Where catile tracks or cart roa 
the road, to oblige the tentats to 


. 1 


re access with a dr wt, 


ts join 


of breaking dows the sides of the main 
aad thereby iatermipting the witercoarse, 
nt present, is the near 
houses aud ¢ tages, ©3) ecially where the soil 
is soft 

* 4. Toprevent the tenints and cottagers 
from suifering their pigs to teor up the green 
sud which protects the sides of the road. 

5. remote disticts, where no pro- 
prictor or factor resides, aad where conse 
quenily the above caations cannot be enforecd, 
ii seeuns adviseable, and even ceeonomical to 
fix acrofter or tenant, tie condition of 
whose lease shall be the effects care of the 
road fora certain nuaber of mules. By this 
expedient a respousibility would) be attached 
to knows persons, whose own interest would 
pot suffer thew to be inattentive to their 
duty.” 

An instance of this negligence is mark- 
elin the Strachur road It was finished 
in 1809 at the expense of £2,400. 


It is much frequented, bat when Mr, 
Te ford travelled over it at the of the 
werr was nat ina state of reputr, 


heavy racas and 


yiacipally through the want of proper access 


fron ine nerhbeuring farm houses aud | 


cattlo-tricks, whereby the upper side draiu 


wis choked in maav places, and the water | 


seody taraed aver the read. However, 
we learn frou Mr. Telsord that the evil as 
ackuowledged, and that this road and 
others, in Neiher-Cowall, are to be placed 
under a permanent regulation for effectual 
Teparr. 


the 


The commissioners take a general view 
of (reir labours by observing 


The detail of our transactions, with regard | 


to roads, may be summed up by stating, that 
about (hee hundred and sir‘y-three miles ot 
road hive bees made, and (wo hundred and 
lipenty-one miles are now making under con- 
tract; in all, therefore, Ave Aund-ed and 
fwenly-fou mives are finished or now in ex- 
ecotioa; bat the quantity of masonry em- 
ployed in building bridges would be very, 


inadequately computed by averting only to 
those of striking magnitude and dimenstons 
which have been severally described, for to 
these may be added the extravrdinary number 
rendered necessary on all the roads by the 
humidity of the climate, the effect of which 
is such that besides the expeace of innumera- 
ble dratas and sewers from two to four feet in 
diameter, the arched bridges in some instances 
exceed a thiid part ot the estimated amount 
of be road, and are seldom less than a fourth ; 
in otuer words, the bridges on Highland 
roads are found to average at nearly eighw 


pounds per 


From the extent of road above-mentioned, 
the benefit bestowed on the Highlands of 
Scotland, by the liberality of Parliament, may 
be estimated without much danger of erro. 
neous conclusion. 

The expenses sppear from the following 

RECAPITULATION, 
I. Expence of Surveys and 

Estiaates 
I]. Towards making Roads 

and building Bridg - 89993 4 6 
£118,597 4 3 


4,679 19 7 


In our seventh Volume, page 609, we 
had sceasion to consider some of the ad- 
vantayes likely to attend the formation of 
the grand communication intended by a 
system of roads connecting the North of 
Ireland and the West of Scotiand, and 
by them the metropolis, also, Without 
repeating what we there suggested, we may 
he allowed to describe the »ysteim of roads 
here reported on as proceeding in ‘the 
Highlands a. a very proper companion to 
that great undertaking. The countries 
into which they penetrate have been al- 
Most unknown, and useless to the king- 
dom at large, while their inhabi‘ants have 
derived but few and scanly advantages, 
compared with what they might derive, 
froin the communications of their com- 
patriots. It may be hoped that now thete 
inconveniences wiil be entirely abrogated: 
that the productions of these distant lands 
and seas—the bounties o! nature, or the 
creations of art will find their way to bet- 
ter markets and become favourite among 
more wealthy purchasers,— Io retorn, the 
conveniences, the elegancies, and the re- 
finements of more polished lite, may 
contribute to the enjoyments of districts 
to which they were formerly uuer 
strangers. 
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543) Sir F. d'lvernois's Exposition, 


‘Erposé de l’Exposé de la Situation de 
(Empire Frangais, &c. Exposition of 
the Exposé of the Situation of the Freneh 
Empire, and the Accounts ef the Finances, 
published at Paris in February and Mareh 
1813. Sir Francis d'Ivernois, 2to. pp. 
106, Reichenbach, August 1813. 


Sunx as the French nation has long 
been under Corsican tyranny, it re- 
quires the evidence of formal documents 
to command our belief of that depth of 
degradation to which it is reduced. The 
sufferings of every family in the empire, 
‘by privation of its hopes and supports, is 
Not misery enough ; bitter insult must be 
added by an affectation of triamph and 
prosperity. The armies are always vic- 
torious ;—but what conscript returns from 
them ?—they conquer; — but conquest 
costs them their lives. ‘Trade and com- 
merce flourish ;—but who finds them pro- 
fitable? Every labour is well paid;—but 
the labourers are bare of money. 

These truths are notorious to the 
world ; yet the rarity of our intercourse 
with Fraace of late, has not allowed us 
to obtain those unquestionable means of 
propf for the time being, which might 
justify au explicit statement. We are 
therefore obliged by an Opportunity of 
forming 4, judgment by the assistance of a 
waiter, whose talents are now veteran in 
tbe exercise of analysis. Sir Francis d'l- 
Vernois has repeatedly insisted that the 
time would come whey the miseries con- 

ov bad government must be felt 
by the French aation ; and his predictions 
em to approximate rapidly towards ful- 

Iment. He has been reproached because 

lay. seemed to contravene his opinions : 
Igt those who reproached him, now attend 
to, his facts—aud be gonvinced by their 
own inferences; if they refuse conviction 
to his arguments. 

At is, proper to. remark that Sir B.'s do- 
cuments are those fyrpished by the French, 
salesmen; —that be quotes thenselves 

inst themselves ; and that, although it 
hitherig been, deemed decorgys, to, 
submit such decuments, to, the Hrench. 
legislature, annixaldy, yet their contents, be- 
come so litde fattgring, and the discussioas 
to which they give rise afford such inex- 
pressibly smpaligratification to the Supreme 


Power, that we are hereafter to expect. 
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the observation of this formality, oncéin 
three years, only. Should this prove true, 
the present may be considered as the last 
of its kind, for a long time to come; and 
under this description we deem it worthy 
of close attention. - 

But when we observe its date, “ Reich- 
enbach, ce 11 Aout 1813,”—it acquires 
the nature of a curiosity: printed at head 
quarters amid the din of arms, surrounded 
by squadrons and battalions, during the 
course of a feverish armistice, which 
ended on the tenth of August :— was ever 
a literary work conceived under such aw- 
ful circumstances, or executed amid such 


a formidable assembly? ‘The’ very term ~ 


tenth of August, revives ideas never to 
be wholly forgotten ; and perhaps it may 
hereafter appear entitled to prominent 
distinction. Be that as it may, Sir Fran- 
cis had occupied himself with this sub- 
ject; had caused a small edition of his 
Exposé to be printed, andon his return 
to England brought a very few copies 
with him. To one of this few we are 
indebted for the statements about to be 
sabmitied to our readers. The resump- 
tion of hostilities prevented the com- 
pletion of the author’s purpose ; and his 
further remarks will be communicated 
to the public in another form. The sub- 
jects investigated by Sir F. are—the de- 
crease of the public revenues of the French 
empire—the increase of the public ex- 
pences—extraordinary resources, voted 
March 1813—conjectures on the means 
of war and peace which remain to the 
French government ;—also—statistics of 
manufactures—statistics of commerce 
with justificatory pieces. 

We confess that hamanity would: have 
led us to place first the state of the popu- 
lation. Human life is in value infinitely 
above merchandize; and this feeling is 
quickened by our knowledge of the con- 
scriptions enforced, and waiting to be 
enforced, to which it was not possible Sir 


_F. could advert, as they are. posterior to 


his performance ; from which we learn 
that notwithstanding - the assertion of the 
French minister that—<* thanks to the 
conscription which favours and multiplies 


‘marriages, the population of France bas 


AUGMENTED, nearly one tenth part in 
twenty-four years,” —it has ip reality 
DIMINISHED more than one tenth park; 


and in the year 1811, no less than 471,49 


individuals! ! 
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Let this be well considered : the current 
is turning against France :—its military 
reputation declines :—its isfluence over 
opinion declines: — its population de- 
clines :—its wealth declines :—its indus- 
try declines :—its manufactures are di- 
minished, and its commerce contracted. 

Nothing more than a clear eye, and 
accurate intelligence, is requisite to per- 
ceive these facts; but as the two latter 
articles are susceptible of demonstrative 
proot from the official reports of their 
respective departments, they form the 
chief subjects of Sir Francis’s pamphlet ; 
—to which however, is added, as the 
moving cause of all their deficiencies, a 
lively picture of the folly, insolence, and 
cruelty of the Emperor and King. 

May we venture to hope, that at length, 
truth is about to convince the French 
people, of what all sensible men have 
long been convinced of, that the Corsican 
is not the genius they have hitherto 
allowed him to think himself? He is 


neither the god of war, since he has wit- 
nessed the defeat and destruction of his 
bravest troops, nor the god of wisdom, 
since the failure of his calculations de- 
monstrates the erring mind of their author. 
Would he but look back on the register 


of his expectations, what he did autici- 
pate from his schemes, and compare it 
with what he has been able to realize, the 
list of errors would prove very copious, 
and the deception extremely striking, We 
are not about to conjecture the length 
of such a review of disappointments ; 
but we conceive that it might inculcate a 
lesson, the most edifying perhaps that has 
been taught for ages. The fact is, that 
there was a momeat when Buonaparte 
might bave been a truly great man; 
—had he but abandoned his military no- 
tions of accomplishing every thing by 
force of arms, had he fairly engaged bis 
natural abilities, with the opportunities 
afforded by his situation, in healing the 
wounds of the French people, and en- 
deavouring to recall those happier days 
when good order, and good neighbour- 
hood, imparted a respectability to France, 
which ages must elapse ere she will regain. 
_ Wisdom is a more rare endowment 
among the sons of men than cunning: 
Buonaparte ig cunning, but he is not 
wise: he is incapable of taking that ex- 


tensive view of affairs, which his office 


demands: he contemplates one, thing, | 
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one individual thing, in too strong a 
light ; his passions struggle to obtain it, 
and while labouring to accomplish that 
with vehemence and main force, twenty 
others superior in real value glance over 
his mind, without impression. His vio- 
lence misleads his reason: he sets his 
beart on executing this particular plan, 
and in this particular inanner, when he 
might by moderate concession answer 
better purposes with a hundredth part of 
the trouble and danger. He knows 
what he witts; but he does nat 
make sufficient allowances for the impe- 
diments he ought to expect; for the 
power of circumstances, irresistible 
his means ; for the friction to which all 
machinery is subject. His schemes would 
answer—were all men as interested in 
their completion as he is himself; were 
the eyes of all men fascinated by contem- 
plating them, as bis own eyes are; did 
the prejudices of all men beguile all men 
to see precisely as he sees, neither further, 
nor wider; neither closer nor higher ; 
neither more accurately nor more justly, 
To this must be added his notorious want 
of common honesty ; the entire absence 
of principle from his bosom ; the flinty 
uvfeelingness of his heart; his indiffer- 
ence to the suffeiings of others; in fact, 
his enjoyment of their torments, provided 
they may buat contribute to promote the 
most petty interest of his most petty me- 
ditations. 

When Napoleon assumed the govern- 
ment of France, under the directiou of his 
brother Lucien, be should bave placed 
his GLorY it the of his peo- 
ple ; not in additions to their mamber by 
forcible seizure of foreign territories ; 
but by their own natural enerease from 
the plenitude of their enjoyments; not 
in constraining their Jabours to assume a 
false and unnatural direction; ‘but in 
enabling them to produce such plenty of 
what nature pointed out for production, 
that other people should have sought their 


- superfluities, and offered ‘the choicest of 


their articles in exchange. He should 
have aimed at catching in the gossamer net 


of influence the willing minds of men; 


that had been his country’s honour, and 
his own!-~bhew different from a 
nical power over their bodies, merely ; 
once their incalculable injury and bis ia- 
delible disgrace ! 


It is tue, foree may for a while pos- 
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sess advantages obtained suddenly supe= | Among other papers says Sir F., was the 


rior to those conierred by liberty; tor 
a while, the hotbed of violence may 
urge into delusive vegetation the plants it 
vodertakes to foster ; but their maturity is 
sickly ; the true, natural stamina is want- 
ing; and premature decay converts the 
whole to mildew rottenness and dust. ‘This 
isthe simple truth, iareference to much of 
the political establishment of the lrench 
empire; but, if the work before us de- 
serve credit, it is especially true of ‘the 
commercial and statistical interests of that 
extensive country of which the Corsican 
affects to be called the sovereign, the pro 


‘tector, the defender, &c. &c Ke. 


Trustir g to these pages, this is no idle 
speculation. The Oficial iteports of the 
Great Fmpire themselves confirm it, by 
figures ; though they do not allow it in 
words. The point of time seems to be 
passed at which the commerce of France 
reacbed its elevation ; and what is re- 

maikable enough, the same year in w “ae 


-the Customs ot Britsin stoad at the highest, 


the French Customs also stood at the 

highest. Whatever were the degree of 
freedom then enjoyed by Commerce, o1 
by whatever means obtained, it acted 
favourably to both countries: ‘This ought 
to have instrucied the Emperor and King ; 
did he not scorn instraction: he ought (o 
have felt that the re-action of his pro- 
hibitory edicts is fatal to his own domi- 
nions; to those whom be affects to call 
his people ; to these very cities which he 
denominates bis good cities.” What 
then, should bind the allegiance of these 
cities and this people, to him? —to 
him who despises their complaints, and 
insults their sufferings?-——-This is a 
heavy accusation against the first officer 
of a great people:—jet us hear his own 
words in support of its justice. 

When Napoleon fied in disguise from 
Moscow, attended by a single companion, 
he lost his private memorandums, his 
p:pers, and even his cash (whence Na- 
poleons d'or now citculate in plenty 
onthe banks of the Don}. Among his 
Chancery was found a parcel of doce- 
ments ticketed Cottons they mani- 
fested the most solicitons: anxirty~of a 
tortured mind to devise means hy which a 
few bales edditional of the arnele might 
be obtained, to keep his fabriques going, 
—always including the essential point of 


keeping England ignorant of his distresses. 


following, which purports to be au au- 
swer to a reqnest of the minister address- 
edto a commercial house of great con+ 
nections, that it would obtain a supjAy ot 
this necessary articie from Hilyria: the 
partnershio answers, 


We intseat his excellency who has di- 
recied as toa Cistant cousider 
thatthe fi: tdocial laws of France ani of all 
countries under her have had for 
some tine past no s/ fability that commer- 
cial speculations are founded on the actual 
stale of things, whatever it be, with the ex- 
peciation of tis durability; and that every 
shock expericuced by this actual stare pros 
duces a total derangementin personal fortanes 
the ruin of mercantile enter prizes, and uni- 
versal distoorazement ‘ trusting 
to precise and reiterated of goverue 
ment, had consigned ladings to ali the pois 
of the Mediterranean Before their shins 
could arnive at N: aples, at Leghorn, at Mar- 
seliles, THE LAW RAD CHANGED IN- REFE- 
RENCE lo such consignments, aad their cargoes 
CONEISCATED. What cua anice hare 
they at (presenti that to ivria, to 
which aren vited, will pros 
hibited in twelve or before 
their adventures cin be realized? ‘Lo di- 
minish their risk, some ait the bales 
Wey bou ght among severa Levantine and 
Burbary: vessels, One house out of five ves- 
lost tivee. extremely evident 
therefore that neither bad paid the protection- 
duty to the Nevertheless, under 
this pretext, the three veoscls which by 
hopec-fir good foriune, eniered the portof 
Leghorn were sequest) aled; and when they 
were broug! nit to sa le, they were subjected 10 
ednditions sO onerous, that the imerchants 
preferred a total abandonment of their pros 
ans to the recovery of it on such terme, 
Vhus it appears that to eseape capture by the 
enemy jis sutheient proof of combination 
with him s--set the merchant who falls tnio 
the hands of the Eugiish is less unhappy than 
he who returned to his native land; since ina 
the first case his loss is paid by the insurers, 
while in the other case his loss is absolutely 
total...... The trade to mav well be 
described as extremely profitable, it will not 
become the less impossible to those who are 


~roined,” &e &e. 


This language is faithful and bold; the 
argument also is clear and invincible, It 


miy prepare us (being written to a mi- 


Nister, on] 'y) for a conference with the 
great genius’ "himself. Mid hen Napoleon 


This points clearly to the 
system. 
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seized, at Burgos, from those Spaniards 
who had taken the oath of fidelity to 
Joseph, an immense quantity of fine 
Spanish wool, he excited bis manufac- 
turers of woollen goods in France to buy 
it at any price, and to work it up into 
cloths ot the finest texture, since he should 
very shortly open to them the monopoly of 
Spain and Portugal, and besides that, the 
incalculable market of South America, 
whence the gold of Mexico and the dia- 
monds of Brazil would roll in vast streams 
over France The chief houses of Louviers, 
Sedan, Verviers, &c. prepared immense 
quantities, accordingly ;—but, they soon 
found that the Spaniards were too poor, 
or too self-willed to purchase their cloth, 
at their price ; —not to add, that they paid 
their debts to France in cannon balls, or 
in gashes made with their great knives, 
Oppressed by the weight of their stocks the 
weavers applied to Napoleon the Great for 
relief—for—a loan !—urging, the loan 
then efforded by the British Parliament to 
such merchants as had suffered at Baenos 
Ayres.—The request startied his Majesty 
the Emperor and King, who gravely 
stroking his face, and shrugging his 
shoulders, @ /a Corse, admonished theny 
—by answering—"' fore you manufac- 
ture you should always make sure of a 
sale, and not make ten yards of an arti- 
cle for which can find vent for only 
“four.” 

Scarcely had thee gentlemen retired 
when a deputation from Lyons humbly 
begged leave to denounce the prohibitory 
Ukases of the Emperor Alexander, and 
intreated that the Continental System 
might be so modified as to prevent other 
nations from adopting its principles and 
under the plea of enforcing its operations 
directing them to the injury of France. 
The Imperial reply was couched in these 
The municipal regulations late- 
ly made by the Emperor of Russia are 
certainly injorious to the (silk) manufac- 
tare of Lyons, These losses attend all 
great schemes. I am seeking how to 
repair and lessen them; but the exporta- 
tion to Russia never exceeded 25 millions 
of livres, and that must not be allowed 
to cog, or to divert the general proceed- 
ing.” 

In their turn, the manufacurers of Cot- 
ton, who then had not absolutely suffered 
(except by the decree of Trianon, which 
had !aid a duty, six dimes as heavy as be- 
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fore, on American cotton) but who begun 
to see clearly that they soon should be 
unable to obtain the raw material, most 
respectfully intreated the author of the 
Decrees of Berlin and Milan, either to 
blockade the British navy, effectually ; or 
to modify the decrees which afforded that 
navy the pretest of reprisals. ——This was 
the answer: 


The decrees of Berlin and Milan are fun- 
damental laws of my empire...The fate of 
American commerce wil] soon be decided. I 
will favour it if the United States conform to 
my decrees ...... CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
witH EsGLanp musr ceass.* tell it 
you loudly, messicurs ; mercnants who have 
accounts to close, Or money to receive, Must 
do it without a moment’s delay. I gave the 
same advice to the merchants of Antwerp, 
formerly ;—they took advantage of it i 
desire peace but nota patched up peace...... 
‘Tne CONTINENT SHALL REMAIN CLOSED 
AGAINST IMPORTATION ENGLAND. 
1 shall continue armed from head to foot to 
enforce my decrees and to resist the attempts 
of England. In the Baltic, frauds still 


* The meaning of this, if it could be sup- 
posed to need explanation to those who heard 
it iss—the en/ire exclusion of British com- 
merce from the continent, not on/y during 
the war,—klut at, and after, and in conse- 
quence of a peace, The idea is too modest ! 
Hut it was so understood by Russia, who has 


‘happtly resisted it, and by Austria, as appears 


from her manifesto [vide p. 502]. Itisela- 
cidated beyond ambiguity by a psssave in a 
letier frem Otto, the Frere ambassador at 
Vienna, to the minister for foreign affairs at 
Paris dated July 21. Atier mentioning that 
M. de Wittemberg is to be seut to London to 
spexk of peace, he says, M. de W. is 
asked what Austria [impelled by France] 
means by general pacification of the Contte 
nent, he will answer, not an ordinary peace, 
but a unanimous convention of the powers of 
Europe to solidly maintain peace, and tn no 
manner to meddle tn the discussions which 
shall subsist between France and England. 
Mr. de W. is to be caretul not Mreaten 
the English ministry , but will very vaguely 
give ittounderstand, that the genera/ pacifis 
cation would be fo//owed by the TOTAL EX- 
CLUSION OF ENGLISH COMMERCE.” Hence 
we learn that—ihe continent was not to in- 
terfere in behalf of England; and—England 
was to have no intercourse with the Conti- 
nent. A state of things exactly that, which 
as the Emperor of Austtia ob-erves in his 
manjlesto, had already broaght poverty and 


‘distress in their most frightful forms on the 


*© close shut” continent. ‘To such a peace 
he (very justly) preferred war. 
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exist ; but they shall be entirely quashed. 1 


know the promoters of English commerce, 
those who think of nothing bac bow to 
elude the laws, and who by their exirava- 
domgs, end in bankruptcy: but if they 
succeed in deceiving my douaniers, my SWORD 
shall meet them soover or Jiter, and then 
they will have no right to complain. I lend 
an ear ty what passes in the offices of traders; 
1 know that they loudly condeamn my mea- 
sures ; that they say ] am ill-advised. I pay 
no regard to their Judgments, since they are 
noi so well placed for advising and calculaung 
as .France is the richest country on 
the face of the earth: her territorial resources 
are wumense: tbe aboands in money. Ac- 
cording wo estimate the contributions obtained 
by war have brought into France more than 
midiard!—1 have two bundred mil- 
lions in my private chest in the Tuilleries 
-. + Pdo not say that J will not have com- 
merce and colonies; but they must be re- 
nounced for the moment.....1f | were heir to 
the throve of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. | 
should be foreed to ask peace of England on 
my knees; but I succeed to the emperors of 
France ..... The vents for colonial produce on 
the continent being cLose suut, the En- 
glish wilt be forced to throw their suGan and 
INDIGO into the Thames, lor which they 
have exchanged the productions of their 
Indusiry Thetr manufacturers haved acted 
imprudenily, foolishly ; they have vot mra- 
naged to equalize with the wants of consuap- 
tion their rate of production. The Brisish 
government has been obliged to afford them 
great assistance. 1] have equally assisted some 
of our own manufacturers, and [ might have 
done a great deal more ; but I did vot think 
it proper, ner could 1 allow myselt vo en- 
coumge such bad and dangerous principles. 
Making is not every thing; how to sell the 
artiele when made must be known, also;— 
and not lo make ten e//s of stuffs whena vent 
ean be obiained fur four only. lt was not 
ditheult to foresee that after twenty years of 
war and misfortunes, the consumption of the 
continent must greatly decrease, and that 
sueh persons as had been aceusiomed to in- 
dake themselves with four suits of clothes 
yearly, would be able to procure two only ; 
or pe: haps ony ong. 

Cominerce is an honourable condition of 
life ; but its essential bases are pradenee and 
economy. Wisdom is necessary, messiewrs ; 
the mexchant must not expect to get a far. 
tune asa battle is gaived; he must get a httle 
atatime, and be always a-getting.” 

To the Htamburgh gentlemen, who re- 
mohstrated against the ruin impending 
over them, and represented, that, ‘* ex- 
cluding commerce from their city was 
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exclading a supply of materials of the 
first necessity from France itself,” Buo- 
naparte replied, 


«I know it, I know it. I know also 
that my own ports will be ruined ; and that 
Nantes and Bourdeaux are sending me depu- 
tations, which are at this moment on the 
road to tell me so, IT will not even see them. 
Take particular notice of what I say.—Eng- 
land must be humbled, and there is no other 
way to do it, but by proceedings totally diffe. 
rent from those hitherto employed. The 
commercial world must be brought back to 
the condition in which it was in the fourth 
century, before it can be re-cast in the mould 
I design for it My intention is that things 
should come to such a pass, that without 
injuring agriculture, there shall be nothing 
in future but absolute barter of cloth against 
eatile and grain against woollens. They will 
call me a Nero, a | expect 
11; and Much For 17."—!!! 


Vive Napoleon le Grand! Sach is his 
portrait at full length! Yet this man did 
talk of promoting the welfare of man- 
kind, of studying the good of his people ! 
This is the trae Code Napoleon: fraud, 
force, obduracy, insensibility in their 
most flagitious forms. What more mon- 
strous can be conceived, or combined ? 


Video meliora proboque: 
Deteriora sequor.—— 


Here we cannot help reflecting that the 
Emperor Napoleon has men in his do- 
minions who have honestly brought the 
truth before him. He acknowledges that 
what they say is undeniable; but it is 


not irresistible. He cannot avoid the 
inferences; but as he has otherwise de- 
termined, he will hear no argument, nor 
diminish his impositions a single atom. 
The deputies are worthy of honour and 
esteem for their fidelity to their commis- 
sion: but their hopes of redress, if ever 
they had any, were completely annihi- 
lated. 

Let us see how far Emperor Napoleon 
has realized his intentions. 


Silk is the natural produce of France, 
therefore their great genius promotes the 
fabrics of cotton, which injure those of 
silk. This is so notorious and is so con- 
stantly acknowledged by all French wri- 
ters, that we need not stay to prove it. 
—But, do cottons themselves flourish ? we 
raay judge from the following table. 
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CoTTONs, RAW: IMPORTED. 


1800. . 35,172,000 diwres value. 
1801, . 49,950,000 
1802. . 39,078 958 
1803. .40 736.298 
3804. . 46,005,514 
1805. . 59,163,190 
1800 . 63,395,652 
1807. . 02,802,154 
1808. . 65,549,170 
1809. .7 2.249, 800 
1810. . 40 374,500 
1811. 29,094,100 
1812. . 17,046,000 
This table is truly remarkable: up to 
1809 the quantity encreases (the Berlin 
‘and Milan decrees were quiet): in 1910, 
when the operation of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees was urged into full activity, 
it sinks; in 1811, it sinks still lower, and 
in 1812 it is not one-fourth of what it 
had been! Did our Orders in Council 
go for nothing in this diminution? Had 
this diminution no influence in causing 
the forgery of the revocation of those de- 
crees after the Declaration of the Prince 
Regent was published ?—To obtain the 
true quantity imported ap allowance must 
be made for the increased value of the 
commodity ; obtained through greatly aug- 
mented risks, and under a thousand ad- 
ditional disadvantages. 


Sir Prancis pursues this train of com- 
parison through other articles of importa- 
tion, especially sugar, observing that the 
cast of substitutes for colonial sugar ex- 
clades the general use of them; aud that 
at a peace they must be relinquished, ar 
the smugglers will become enormously 
wealthy. ‘Tobacco is another article which 
may be delivered in France at one quar- 
ter of the price charged by Buonaparte. 
But waiving these particulars, we insert a 
geveral comparative table of impartations, 

IMPORTATIONS, Average. Average. 

1800 ABIL 

1801. 1812. 
Sugats 49,183,000.. 10,405,500 
Cotton 42,561,000... 23,095,000 
Coffee .. «» 39,166,000... 9,714,700 
Cotton Goads ...... 33,460,000.. 202,300 
Wool .... 21,854,000.. 27,213,800 
Oit for manufactures 19,735,500.. 3,798,900 
Indigo 15,082,500... 11,308,350 
Brandy, cheese, clive 

oil, fish, &c, 11,932,500.. 9,502,700 
Potash and Soda .... 11,698,000.. 
Tobacco .......... 10,916,500... 1,962,900 
Spices, pepper, &c.. 8)176,000,, 3,795, 100 


Metals. conper, iron, 
steel, tin, lead, Wc. 
Cochiweal 
Silks.. Sabo 
Mercery, skivs, jewel- 
lery, soaps, Wc... 
Ribbands, &c....... 
Hemp, thread, flax. 
Wools, fine cabinet, 
Draught Horses, &e. 
Straw Hars 
Subsistences; grain, 


3,481,000... 
2,949,000.. 
2,195,000.. 
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7,003,100. 
6,511,000.. 


15,136,100 


5,97¢,450 
1 659 
593,808 
12,8091500 
3105.57.00 


3,941,250 


6,271,500,. 


1,085,000, . 
1,658,500... 
1,612,500.. 
1,078,300. . 

295,000... 


meal, sea - biscuit, 

cattle, salted meats, 

bauer, died fruits, 
pulse, &C. 26,712,350 
Masceilaneous 49,160,000... 385,637,750 


347,024,800. . 277,721,300 


A word is sufficient on a few of these 
articles. Sngar that was at 49, is at 10: 
cotton that was at 42, 1s at 23; cofliee 
from 3g, is at Q: cotton goods from 
38-460, are only at 202, ke —Yet some 
necessary articles are higher. Leather is 
raised trom 2 tod: hemp from 16% to 
123. Draught horses iron: 1 to nearly 4. 
Dees not France, then, supply cattle 
evough, the skins of which may furnish 
the leather wanted ?—No.—Ner a sutfi- 
ciency of horses ?>—-No.——Lhe skins 
trom Buenos Ayres remitted to London 
in payment for British goods, were sent 
to France, after leaving a profit in the 
hands of those who had © exchanged fas 
them the productions of their industry.” 
—And this, under licences granted by 
Napoleon for this express purpose, 

But, we know that the Emperor and 
King was desirous of toreing sales, and 
limiting purchases. Very likely that ia 
consequence of his stipulations and arrétés 
he has exported vast quantities, thoagh 
his imports were but small. Gkely ! 
For instance; in consequence of those 
stipulations every thing bought by the 
Americans was priced enormously be- 
yond its value: tbis swelled the Custom- 
house accounts, and loaded foreign vesseis 
easily: refuse silks were entered as prime 
articles : foul proofs or stained copies were 
valued as capital books: when out at sea 
these wastes were committed to the dee 
lest British craizers should find French 
goods om beard! But above all, commend 
us to those whe entered as superfine-Gne~ 
brandy, a lading of water im brandy pipes 
which they brought cver—and—mer cased 
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with it the tide of the Thames at Lon- 
don!!! 
’ After this let the Great Genius boast of 
the protection he affords to French com- 
merce. We trust also he will continue to 
boast qu'il atme les Américains: he may 
judge trom these anecdotes how ardeatly 
they retarn his affection ! 

Ah sure a pair were never seen 

So justly formed to mect by nature! 

Nimporte: His plans are a constant 
struggle against Nature, necessity, and 
ingenuity: it is impossible but what they 
should fail in the long run. 

It is admitted that the !and revenue in 
France is completely levied: for if a pro- 
prictor does not pay his taxes, his land is 
sold ; and promptly too. But M. Ganilh 
has amply proved that it is the worst of 
all great branehes of taxation,—for the 
tenant, that is; and therefore, of course, 
for the state, as it absolutely controuls 
consumption. 

The minister's reports afford our in- 
qvisitive author an opportunity of com- 
paring the internal circumstances of the 
French empire, as manifested in the pub- 
lic accounts. A few of these may deserve 
a separate statement ; the gross will ap- 
pear in a general table. 

POSTAGE, 

In 1803 the postage of letters was in- 
creased, at twice, to nearly double its 
fornier cost ; the produce was, in 


1803, 11,500,206. nett. 
18!0. 11,423,403. 

181t. 13,009,824. 

13,000,000. Estimate. 
1813. 12,000,000. Estimate. 


Owe-TextH on the price of conveyance 
of goods, by waggon, &c. throughout 
the kingdom. 

1808, — 528,433. 
1811. —586,88y. 
Duty at the gates of Cities, 

1808. — 4,613,454. 

18!l. — 4,816,686. 
INTERIOR NAVIGATION. 

1808. — 4,309,112. 

1811. — 3,378,613. 

Hence we infer the decline of corre- 
spondence, especially commercial corre- 
spondence, which chiefly supports the 
post office; and of the transit of beavy 
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goods which chiefly employs the canals, |. 
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or interior navigation, The whole taken 
together shews no advance; notwith- 


standing the incorporation of kingdom 
after kingdonr; Holland. Hambargh, Pied- 
mont, ‘Tuscany, &e. &c. This no-ad- 
vance, notwithstanding the accession of 
the most commercial cities on the Conti- 
nent, is a real retrogression on the part of 
aycient France.* 

Merchants who have been advised by 
so high authority as that of the Emperor 
and King, not to trade on borrowed ca- 
pital, must be disloyal blockheads indeed 
to dabble in discount. Remittances are 
out of the question. They aie sent (as 
all payments are made) in coin,t it may 
well be supposed that such ,ayments are 
not of large sums; but what effect has 
this on the 


BANK OF FRANCE. 


M. Grinilh calculated the commerce of 
Paris, before the Revolution, at 516 mil- 
lions: in 1809, at 338 millions. At that 
period the Bank of France complained 
that the commercial ports and towns sent 
up scarcely any negocialle paper for dis- 
count ;:—it was advised, therefore, to open 
offices in provincial towns, by way of 
temptation.—The profits oa this measure 
are thus stated ; 


Lyons. Rouen. — Lille. 
1810 174,768. 98,347. nihil. 
1812 113,940. 60,268. 12,737. 


The decrease is one third, in two years. 
The entire discounts at the Bank of 
France, have decreased nearly one-half. 


* The proportion of population — is 
shewn in the following ‘Table : 
Population, Square Miles. 


Old France 28.780,011 147,973 
Usurped Countries 13,951,400 61,049 


Total 42,738,377 209,022 
Inhabitants to the Square Mile 
In Old France 194 .5 
In the Usurped Countries 223 .5 
The population of England is 106 .3 to 
the square mile; so that it is more po- 
pulous than Old France ;. but Jess popa- 
lous than the Usurped Countries, whose 
consumption, commerce, intercourse, &c. 
ought, therefore to be more in proportion 
than that of Oid France, 
t+ Vide Panorama, Vol. XI, p. 844 846, 


| | 

| | 
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Average, 


 Go1,s13,730 


Average. 
30), 589,443 0364 136,606 
1812 330,884,169 

What would the most'moderate of our 
country Banks think of these exfensive 
dealings?—and what of falling off from 
OUL to3ud? 

toiry be said, 


1809 575, 
1810 747, 


817,621 
$09,839 


this selection of articles 
is partind : these imay discover a falling 
off; —but what appears to be the resuls 
of the contributions of the whole empiie? 
do any branches of the public revenue, 
(and what?) — compensate these deficien- 
cies? In answer, Sir jostitutes 


periods; bet 
and changed, so interwoven, that 
his diligence, be dare not describe 
tion. The totals, 
the French minister himself, 

‘he general contribution of the empire 
may be known from the following Table, 


ACTUAL RECEIPT OF FRENCH TREASURY. 


Wil. 1$12. 
Nirect con beta viions 306,000,000. . 338,686,515 
Earezistrement, 
woeds & 189 
Castom-beouses, ordi- 
nary duties 
Extraoidinary 
(decreed 
1810) .. 
United duties, (includ- 
ing tosaccy) 8.957, 
Lottery. 
Posts.. ee 
Sak and be 
yon 
Coinage 
Gunpowder salt- 
pete. 
Exlerieure 
tla nburgh, &c, .. 
Receipts (d fecreed Ja in, 
13: 
Sup, lement for the 
NAVVi 
Extradr finaries obtain 
ed on goods at Reime 
Anucipauon of the 
produce, of the seles 
of the properties of 
communitics 


23,000,000,. 40,000,009 
43,939,705.. 


16,$31,084:. 
13,009,000.. 13,900,00 
10 be- 
9,909,000 
00 


the Ad, 
3,50 
1,00 4,009 
550,000. 
5,656,059... 
30,000,000.. 
56,444,543 
15,004,000, 


11,094,419 


6,812.485 
30,000,009 


11,000,900 


10,000,000., 


46,000,000 


149,600,000 


Total 953,200,000. 992,500,060 


words, 
| creeping on fur some years—from 1801 ; 


acon. | 
parison of the public revenue at different | 
the articles are so shifted | 
t, afier all money due, 
his | 

comparison as more than an approximas | 
however, are those of 


100,000 | 


147,099,990 | 
12,000, | 


500,000 | 
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The year 1812 is given Ly estimate ; it 
fell short 211,520,147 fr. which produces 
a nett income conside ‘rabl ly inferior to that 
realized in 1911. 

On a comparison of the whole state- 
ment, and of its principal integral parts, 
can we wonder that the fatal word defert 
finds its way again into French finan- 
cial reports ? fact is, in few 
that a bas been gradually 


~~ ‘The 
defict 

ameunt is now (acknowle dged) more 
than tweaty milfons ; and it has been co- 
vered by creating an inéerest account of 
upwards of milfion of livres. The 
aeficit occasionsd by tie expedition to Sr. 
is guessed at dhirty mil- 
lions ;—honesily liquidated by non-pay- 
ment: or at one-tenth of the 


170 alone, 
> 


Frere, then, we most affectionately con- 
ratulate the Emp-+ror and King on the 


progres: made toward realizing his 


intentions. [fn his own dominions cem- 
merce is hastily assumitg the character of 
fourth century ;" hastily réverting 
to the barter of ‘ grain against woollens, 
and cattle against cloth ;"—nay more—to 


i sich a state, that ** the man who former'y 
204,000,000 | 
| yerrly, 
80,000,000 | 


iidulged himself in four suits of clothes 
will not be able to obtain te,” 
and most Jikely will be reduced to less than 
one? Now let the mint strike medals 
with the head of Napoleon the Great on 
one side, with his titles and the date, on 
the reverse, useless implements of m- 
pufretares, and ships laid up in port, 
without must or sal; to these adi the 
motto PFELICITAS T PORUM. 


Sir Francis D'Ivernois is- not content 
with that analysis of French income, 
which supports the foregoing conclu- 
sions; but he also adds a view of the ta- 
creased expences of the Great Empire ; and 
a. pleasant view itis! toa French figan- 
Cier, viz. 

. PENSIONS AND CiVIL LIST. 
1870 311,352,000 
1911 ,CO0,000- 

3812 148,000,000 
1813 179,300,000 Estimate. 
WARK EXPENCES. 

389,822,555 
41,364,866 
39812 - §28,334 117 
1813 685,000,000: Bstimate. 
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Pretty enough this increase from 111, 
to 179; from 389, to585! But, since 
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we know that war expences always ex- | 
yielded too much profit to the dealers, pre- 


ceed the estimate we may be allowed to 
ask,—to what will the real expences of 
1813 amount, which is estimated at 585 ? 
Will 1,000 millions cover it? We must 
recollect the necessity for renewing the 
immense stores of every kind, buried in 
the snows of Russia; the equipments for 
about 400,000 newly levied conscripts in 
the earty part of the year, together with 
that immense levy which may yet be or- 
dered before the year closes, and which, 
in fact, is anxiously awaited from day to 
day—by all France, to be sanctioned by 
the Senate,* 


NAVY. 
1810 111,306,835 
155,000,000 
1812 000.000 
1813 167,000,000 Estimate. 
EXTERIOR RELATIONS. 
1810 8,358,000 
8,800,000 
3812 8,500,000 
1813 . 17,500,000 Estimate, 


Of this: ordinary 8,500,000 
Fand in reserve 9,009,000 


The Report of the Minister of Finances, 
with the Exposition of it by Sir Francis, 
should we follow it thoroughly, would 
engross our peges far beyond what we can 
allow, interesting though it be. It is 
proper, however, that the reader should 
be reminded, before we close, that France 
had « very flourishing trade with her co- 
lonies ; of which the proceeds were 


Importsabout 93,000000 
Exports 236,000 000 


Total 329,000,000. 


The whole of this is totally lost; but it 
ought to be ineluded in all statistical com- 
mercial comparisons. 

It is proper also to remember, that 
Buonaparte has taken away all landed 
property from communities of every de- 
scription (whichin France was considera- 


ble) and has obliged them to accept 


* Itis annonnced as 280,000 conscripts of 
the years 1814, #915: the is, 
that it will be extended to 400,000: which, 


after all, will not be sufficient to satisfy the 
of death, 


demands 
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annuities on bis great book ; that he has 
monopolized the manufacture of tobacco, 
and now is the only maker—Lecause it 


viously ; that he has vo tribute now from 
Portugal, from Spain, from Spanish Ame- 
rica: no Recettes Extérieures trom con- 
quered kingdoms, so that he is reduced to 
his own finances, nett; the NECESSITY 
for those external resources bas been re- 
peatedly stated by his observers; and 
hence, too, the necessity of his war with 
Russia. 

These considerations, with others no 
doubt well known in the proper places, 
aud now brought toa close bearing on the 
public mind, bave sunk the French funds 
within ihe course of six or eight months 
—the 5 per Cents. from §4 to 54:— 
more than 30 per Cent! and this in the 
face of those most astonishing victories in 
which the Great Napoleon has lost not 
more than ten Freachmen in killing one 
Austrian, Prussian, or Russian. 

Much might be added to this cursory 
rummage of Sir F.’s very interesting per- 
formance We cannot but express our 
hopes, that the worthy Knight will allow 
this addttion to be printed separately, not 
only fer the accommodation of those who 
possess his former works on the subject ; 
but for general circulation short, 
pro Lono publico. 

The following are the sentiments of an 
author well informed on the natare of 
commerce, and the deficiencies of France : 
they are in direct opposition to those of 
Buonaparte. 

The progress of manufactures and com- 
merce, frou the most remote period until our 
own times, shews, that, in all countries and 


- among all nations, it has always been slew, 


toilsome, difficult, and generally the work of 
ages ; and that it never proved prejudicial to 
mavufacturing and trading nations, and cone 
sequently ought to give them no uneasiness, 
In proportiou as they are obliged to renounce 
certain markets, they resort to others, of open 
new ones among less civilized people ; and 
until the inhabitants of the whole world are 
all become agrieultarisis, manufacturers, 

traders, (a period which.is not neat at hand,) 
mauufactoring and trading nations are not 


, likely to lose any of their advantages, and 


will always preserve theit wealth and their 
power. 

Among all nations, without exception, 
increase of national weaith occasions @larger 
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amportalion of foreign productions; and 
these imports are necessarily an increase of 
wealth to the producing nations; these re- 
Jative benefits are necessary and indispensable. 
Ii is therefore evident, that the introduction 
of manufactures and commerce among agri- 
cultural nations, which is to them an increase 
of wealth, can never be prejudicial to the 
wealth of manufacturing and trading nations. 

Manufactures and commerce afford in every 
respect means of wealt!, power, and grandeur, 
which are not found in agriculture ; and 
Adam Smith was equally right when he as- 
serted, 1, That it is to the labours of industry 
that we are indebted for that general opulence 
which in a well-governed community extends 
to the lowest classes of the people; and, 
2. That the improvements of commerce and 
manufactures have begun in places, which 
enjoyed the rare advantage of carrying their 
produce lo the market of the whole world. 

How beautiful is this concurrence of all Is- 
hours to produce wealth without any other 

re-eminence or distinction, than that which 
as obtained by the exchange of their produc- 
tions! How encouraging to the labouring 
classes, incentive to nations, favourable to 
civilization, and honourable to humanity ! 
In this system, all follow their individual in- 
clinations, develope and improve their fa- 
culties, encourage each other by a noble 
emulation, are every moment reminded of 
their need of each other, connected by habit 
and mutual interest, and bound by the ties of 
the great family of the human race which the 
formation of separate nations had broken. 
Seattered all over the globe, men are no 
longer strangers to each other, they labour 
one for the other, and correspond together, 
although separated by deep seas, severe cli- 
mates, inaccessible mountains, and unhos- 
pitable deserts. ‘Thanks to the genius of 
commerce and the inexhaustible resources of 
industry, perils are braved, difficulties van- 
qnished, obstacles overcome, and the produce 
of general labour circulated all over the 
world.* 

Can this general and liberal system be 
compared with that which ackuowledges 00 
wealth but what proceeds from -agriculture, 
allows the latter a superiority over all other 
labours, pays them with its produce, and 
impoverishes them all to grow rich by their 
misery ? ‘The parallel is repugnant to every 
principle by which the nature and effects of 


* «« Tuite le invenzione le piu ben merite 
«« del genere humano, e che hanno syilup- 
** pato Vingegno e la facolta dell’ animo 
** nostro, sono quelle che accostano l"uomoa 
Puomoe facilitano la. com municazione delle 
«* idee, dei bisogni, del sentimenti, e riducono 
il genere umano a massa.”—Dell’ Econ. 
«* Polit. de] CondeVeri, § 2. 

Vou. XIV. (Lit. Pan, Nov, 1813.) 


labonr in general are regulated ; and it would 
be my todwell any longer upon it.— 
Ganiih on Politieal Economy and National 
Wealth, Chap. iii. passim.* 


Oriental Commerce; containing a+ Geo- 
graphical Description of the principal Places 
in the East-Indies, China, aud Japan, 
with their Produce, Manufactures, and 
Trade, including the Coasting or Country 
Trade from Portito Port, also the Rise and 
Progress of the Trade of the various Euro- 
pean Nations with the Eastern World, &c. 
By William Milbuin, Esq. of Hon, ET. 
Company's Service. Large Quarto. Price 
£6. 6s. Forthe Author. Black, Parry, 
and Co. London, -1813. 

Ir is difficult to express by words in 
what degree of estimation, as a curiosity, 
we should hold a MS. found at Hercu- 
laneum, or elsewhere, containing a ge- 
nuine and authentic account of the coms 
merce of ‘Tyre, that of Carthage, or that 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies: —or 
were it possible that of India itself in the 
days of its native princes. If the an- 
cients were not in possession of sucli trea- 
tises, then have the moderns an advantage 
over them of no small moment, and lead- 
ing to no trifling advantages. 

That consideration is assuredly favor 
able to works of the description of this 
before us; which combines authenticity 
with interest, and general information 
with sufficient detail. Much has it been 
regretted that the connections of Carthage 
for instance, are so little known to us, That 
they were limited to the Mediterranean 
is by no means credible; that the British 
Islands were the West Indies of that com- 
mercial city, scareely admits of doubt ; 
but, that Emporium was not equally fo- 
vourably situated for the purposes of 
Oriental commerce, unless that commerce 
were carried on then, as now, by the 
Southern Ocean ; this appears from mere 
inspection of the map. How far the de- 
struction of Carthage by its rival, Rome, 
contributed to prevent the further dis- 
covery or free use of the southern passage 
(for that it had been explored, we deem 
unquestionabie) is not easily ascertained. 
It is possible, that a few additional years 
might have given a publicity, and a 


* For an account of this interesting work, 
see Panorama, Vol, XI. p. 335. 
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facility to the vovage, the remembrance 
of which would have deprived later ages 
of the merit of discovering this new way 
to India. Jt is possible that the destruc- 
tive sword, in this instance, was the means 
of Jong postponing the intercourse of 

- distant countries, and of perpetuating that 
barbarism which centories afterwards was 
found predominant throughout almost all 
the coasts of the Southern Atlantic, and 
the Great Pacific. 

Commerce is the true bond of union 
between the races of mankind. Religious 
institutions might answer that purpose, 
while the families of men were few, and 

their residences contiguous; but  afier 
their settlements occupied very distant 
places it became necessary to substitute a 

_ motive apparen‘ly more voluntary, but 

really more urgent. Few would feel suf- 


ficiently the stimulus of religion; bat 


interest would command the many, aud 
_ all would desire the rarities and valuables 
of foreign parts, 
from the western Coast of Africa, a few 
poverty-stricken Mograbbins find their 
way to Mecca, as representatives of those 
who study rather their ease than their 


duty ; and though conscious of the in- | 


junctions which attach to their condition 
in the Koran, yet they perform by deputy 
the good work of visiting once, at least, 
in their lives, the tomb of the Prophet and 
the Holy House, the Kaaba, From the 
East, though abundantly populous, few 
worshippers comparatively conform to the 
precept of the Arab prophet ; and fewer 
still would endure the privations and en- 
counter the hazards of the pious expedi- 
ton, were not the general meeting of 
believers from ali parts, an opportunity of 
combining into one great fair the mercan- 
tile dealings and commissions of the wide- 
ly separated countries, whence the con- 
course of pilgrims is gathered. The 
expectation of wealth combines with the 
consciousness of duty in chearing the 
toilsome journey to the way-worn Hadgi. 
In limiting itself to countries, and fix- 
ing on loca) stations, (the metropolitan 
‘cities perbaps) religion gave but a slight 
impulse to the curiosity of mankind: the 
urgency of that active principle gradually 
~wore off after a few miles of travel, and 
the gratifications of a few days inspection. 
W hereas commerce delighted in the inter~ 
change of productions bestowed by nature, 
or produced by skilful industry, in regions 


It isso, at this day ;— | 
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the remotest from each other: the greater 
was the interval that separated them, the 
greater value was attached to what each 
had to barter; ~what each thought supe- 


j 


rior in something, real or imaginary, to 


what was common—tge common to be 
exquisite, athome. Land carriage for a 
great length of way, was, a» it continnes 
to be, costly and toilsome: the commo- 
| dities obtained by it, were few ip coms 
| parison with the general desire of obtain- 
iog them; and this poverty thovgh it 
enriched a small number of travelling 
merchants and camel drivers, yet afforded 
|no adequate scope for the exertions of 
| industry to replace that whith had been 
| removed by exportation, But when ves- 
j sels of vast bulk and capacity were in- 
| troduced into such commer: ial intercourse 
_as admitted them, the power of carriage 
wonderfully augmented the power of pro- 
duction, on one hand, and the power of 
acquisition on the other. The demand 
increased the supply; it ensured also the 
, steadiness of delivery ; and the workman 
no longer laboured with trembling bands, 
lest his productions should be exposed to 
sale, and find no puichaser in the mar- 
ket. 

The o-ean is now the great channel of 
intercourse ; but the first adventures of 


! 


trade were, certainly, in a region of. 


islands, Where the eye of the mariner 
could direct his course, from point to 
| point, thither he bent his way in securi- 
itv; and bold was the maa who hazarded 
| his existence in an expedition that ied him 
‘out of sight of land, for more than a 
| single night, at first, afterwards for a few 
; nights, then duriag the whole bright part 
| ofa lunation; till at length, the discovery 
_ of the compass allowed ihe fall stretch of 
the buman faculties, and now months and 
years are consumed in continued voyages 5 
and the globe has scarcely any ** unknowa 
parts,” concealed from the prying eye 
| of scientific research, or the enquiring 
avidity of commércial enterprize. 

But all parts are not equally favourable 
to the purposes of commerce. Where 
two countries produce exactly the same 
commodities, no exchange can take place : 
it is the differeace of productions that 
originates and establishes mercantil- deal- 
ings, and it is an acquaintance, with this 
difference that marks aid distinguishes 
the intelligent merchant. It were mere 
cross purposes, loss of time, and waste 


t 
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of expense to seek in the East, that which 
¢an be obtained only in the West; and 
approaching to this, according to its de- 
gree, is te expeciation of finding plenty 
of an afticle, ina port Where it is seldom 
seen, or a cheap assortment in. a place 
which affords but scanty specimerts. Much 
the same is the impolicy of bringing 
goods in return which are not acceptable 
at home: the consequence must be loss. 
How thea may commerce be safely and 
profitably carriedon? By accepting such 
information, as these volumes present, 
with respect to that department of which 
the East-Indies are the centre: not mran- 
ing exclusively India itself, bot the 
islands and countries round about it, and 
connected with it. 

This alone were sufficient to justify 
Mr. Milburn’s Work, as a work of im- 
portance ; but the late 
Opening the trade to India, add to the 
generai argument, a distinct and specific 
interest. [1 is natural to suppose that 
some of our merchints will endeavour to 
derive profit from India by means of 


trade; but, this they will attempt in | 


vain, without knowing what articles are 
acceptable there, and what is tke pro- 
bable demand for those articles. Should 
they find the market fully supplied, the 
cousequences ‘may prove far enough 
from satistactory: should they expect to 
find in the ports they determine to visit, 
What those countries do pot furnish they 
may sustain greater loss in losing time, ia 
fetching goods of various kinds and form- 
ing a varied assortment, than the cargo 
when returved, will repay. This is a 
practice! subject: it can be illustrated 
by experience only ; and this can be ob- 
tained from gentlemen, alone, who have 
been familiar, with the trade, and_ its 
learings. We are far from wishing by 
this to check the disposition for fioding 
out new branches of trade, or giving ad- 
ditional impulse to those already esta- 
blished; but we recommend discretion, 
If im any trade, in this is hurry and bustle 
essentially different really doing 
business, 

Mr. Milburn takes his course pretty 
much, but not strictly in conformity to 
that .of vessels outward-bound to India, 
and homeward-bound, to England. He 
places first, the Madeiras, the Canary 
Islands, the Cape Verd Islands, Soath 
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America, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the East Ceast of Africa ; he foliows this 
coast, and preceeds up the Red Sea, visits 
the Persian Gulf, the coast southward, 
Cambay and Bombay, the Malabar Coast, 
Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, the eastern shores 
of the Indian Gulf, the [slands, as well 
those on which are established settlements 
originally British, as those micre recently 
wrested from oar quondam triewds the 
Datch. He then proceeds to the Chi- 
nese Islands, Cochin China, Japan, &c. 
and terminates his insirective expedition, 
in a description of Canton and its de- 
pendencies, including a history of that 
wonderfal phenomenon in commerce the 
tea trade with Europe. 

Fle describes the ports most frequented, 
the commodities they supply, the mau- 
ner of dealing, the cautions to be used, 
the coins in circulation, the refreshments 
procurable, with their prices, the amount 
also, of port duties, of indispensable, 
or customary fees, with the proper mods 
of application. - OF the different articles 
of commerce he inserts a description, 
with directions for distinguishi g the best 
sorts, and deiécting defects. He includes 
much knowledge of natural history, and’ 
adds from personal observation many paf- 
ticulars only to be obtained on the spot. 
Not that this work is other than it pro- 
fesses to be, a Directory for Commerce. 
This it is; and this imparts to it an air 
of dryness, not precisely agreeable to the 
general reader. His work will be con- 
sulted by the merchant with advantage ;’ 
and that was manifestly his object. Mry 
M. does not content himself with exp'ain- 
ing the nature, and stating the é@xtent’ cf 
the trade of these countries with Europe’; 
he also adds much valuable infofmiaticn’ 
on their ttade with each other, and with 
remote parts, including also vatious in- 
structive nofices relating to the history of 
the trade, and ‘its conrections. He ap- 
pears, indeed, to have had access to vi-' 
luable materials, independent of his ow! 
personal observations ; and bis account cf 
thé continental’ European companies 
which have been formed ‘for the purpose 
of trading with India comprizes much in- 
formation in a narrow compass — His 
object is professedly the history of the 
trade ; including so much of that of thé 
country, &c. as is necessary to complet’ 
his view of the principal subject. This 
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purpose pose Mr. M, answers by a judicious 
choice of afew prominent dates and lead- 
ing events, 
erhaps, the most remarkable contents 
ef these volumes are those which nar- 
vate the centering of power and predo- 
“minance over India in ove establishment ; 
“acircuntistance impo sible to have been 
reser? and utterly incredibe if pre- 
icted, within the recollection of some 
now living, When it is considered that 
France with all ber power, her skill in 
intrigue, and accomplishments, has fair 
ly been beat out of the field, that Hol- 
‘and the most persevering of nations, 
has been foiled by a more fortunate 
adversary, there can be little wonder 
that the feebler establishments of Den- 
mark, or Sweden, of the Imperial Os- 
‘tend Company, or others instituted with 
similar intention of rivalling or under- 
mining the English should have failed, 
"and involved their projectors and support- 
-ersin ruin, Over ail these the British 
Company has eventually triumphed ; 
and it. is easy to see that Mr. M., con- 
tinues so faithful a servant to his masters ; 
as to believe their triamph will remain 
perpetual. He does not endeavour to 
point out new openings, or to suggest 
ways of access to parts not already sup- 
lied. He moderates the expectations of 
loterlopers, by shewing on what occa- 
sions failures took place formerly, and 
to what mismanagement they were 
owing. His work, therefore, may be 
considered as a chart, which, by mark- 
. Ing rocks and quicksands essentially con- 
tributes to the safety of succeeding navi- 
ators. It may prove also, a chart to 
intelligent, as well the merchant as 
the mariner; and we advise nobody to 
_ embark in the trade to India without 
. thoroughly ruminating on the statements 
» brought. under consideration in these 
volumes. 
As subjects allied to India, and its con- 
cerns, have repeatedly engaged our at- 
tention apd that of our readers, we 
shall no further analyse the labours of 
this author; but shall divide our report 
| into two parts, the first a selection from 


-Watious pages of the first volume, prin- | 


cipally otf miscellaneous articles; the 
- second more particularly referring to the 
‘tea trade, and completing that history 
of it which we advanced to a certain 
in the early volumes of our work. 
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The introduction consists, with great 
propriety of, a history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the commerce between England 
and the Eas:-[ndies From a table ia- 
serted, it appears, that uo 
From 1708-9 to 180y 10 in- 

clusive, being one hundred 

and two years the prime 

cost of the merchandize 

and goods exported by the 

Company was - £59,014,31 
The sale amount of the East . 

India and China commo- 


dities imported, was - 302,145,632 
Sale amount exceeded prime i 

cost - - - - 243,131,521 
Bullion exported - - 42.932321 


Balance against England in oni 
102 years - - + €286,068,842 
During this period the East-India Com- 
pany sent from England to India and 
China 2429 ships: their chartered ton- 
nage amounted to 1,573,214 tons : “of 
these were lost and taken 146. AdmMit- 
ting one half to have been Jost of taken 
on the outward, and the other half on the 
homeward-bound passage, the loss’“is 
about 3 per cent. “his. wore 
The exports from 1708-9 to 
1717-18 (ten years) were 
From 1800-1 to 1809-10 , 
(the last ten years) were 21,413,607 


of the latter amount more than one-ha!f 

consisted of the staple manufacture of the 

country, woollens. In proportion as the 
export of goods encreased that of bullion 
diminished : 

In the first period, 1708-9 
to 1733-4 the bullion bore 
to the goods the propor-_—, 

In the second period, 1734-5 
to 1765-6, the proportion 
of bullion was reduced to 

In the third period 1766-7 
to 1792-8 the goods. ez- 
ceeded the Lullionas . - 

In the fourth period 1792-3 
to 1809-10 the excess was 
increased in the proportion 
of nearly - 4 to) 
We recommend this statement to those 

who indulge their creaking disposition in 

some Of our Monthly Magazines, and 
haye lately ventured to affirm that the 
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trade and manufactures of this conntry 
have increased only nominal/y, and that 
jm exact proportion to the ‘ depreciation 
of Bawk notes!” How many thousands 
of yards of woollen stuffs more are now 
made to supply foreign demand, than were 
made in the toregotng periods ? That is 
the proper question to be asked, and an- 
swered, 

The trade of this country to Soath 
America, and to the Cape is too well 
known to ueed recapitulation ; that on 
the Eastern Coast of Africa is not exten- 
sive: bui we see no reason why time 
may not improve it. Up the Red Sea 
trade has yreatly suffered by late events 
At Judda the English at one period paid 
upwards of £50,000 per annum in du- 
ties ; besides what their ships’ compa- 
nies expended at the port, as a place of 
‘fefrestient. “ Yet,” says our anthor, 
** avuses and extortions multiplied daily : 
this, with the progress recently made by 
the Wabzbites, a new religious sect in 
Arabia. has occasioned the almost entire 
abandonment of the trade By Europeans. 
The progress of these reformers has been 
audacious and successful. Mecca and 
Medina, so long consydered by Mahome- 
tans the two principal cities in. Arabia, 
have been taken by them; Mecca on the 
27th ot April 1803, when the spiendid 
tombs [our author should have said ‘ the 
Kaaba,” } aud public buildings were le- 
velled with the ground; Medina, and 
the tomb of the Prophet, shared the same 
fate in 1804.* They afterwards attacked 
’ Judda with a considerable force, but 
‘were repulsed; they however reduced 
the town to such distress, that the Xerif 
and principal inhabitants had recourse to 
negotia\ion, and purchased a peace for 
130,000 dollars; when the Wahabites 
retired into the mterior.” Extra-duties 
and augmented impositions, are not the 
means to recover the trade of Judda ; but, 
of this there is no convincing Turkish Go- 
vernors ; who only desire that the income 
of their places should “ last their time.” 

Mr M. states the value of merchandize 
imported imt6 the Arabian Gult from 
Madras and Bombay at 

Sicca Rupees 9) ,16,549 
Exported from ditto toditto —14.23.850 


Imports exceed exports - 76,92,099 


* Compare Panosama, Vol. Vi, p. 913, 
VU, 221. 


Gulf .to Madras 


Treasure exported 
from the Arabian 
and Bombay - 121,35,417 
Treasure unported 33,433 a 
121,01,084 
Balance against Arabian Gulf act 
in fiveyears - 197,094,083 

During the same period the trade be- 
tween the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia 
was in tavour of Bengal, Sicca Rupees 
108,53 394: of this amount ore half 
may be considered as arising front the 
trade with the Gulf of Arabia; which 
will make this trade in favour of British 
India, per annum avout £030,539. 

This drain of treasure is amply com- 
pensated by immense sums of ready mo- 
ney paid for coffee, supposed to be at 
least six millions of Spanish dollars, be~ 
side castoms. The .\mericans have of 
late years sent a number of ships to 
Mocha for coffee, which has advanced 
the price upwards of 40 dollars per bale. 


The greater part of the foreign trade is 
transacted by the Banians, ft is m 
safer to sell to them, tian either tothe 
Turks or Arabs, since, if a Banian beconies 
a bankrupt, the ether Banians wid/ contri« 
bute uccording to their aliiity, and pay his 
debis, io prevent his beg impsisoned, or 
tortured; which neither lurks nor Arabs, 
will do for their countrymen. , 


This truly honourable conduct deserves 
special distinction : these Banians it should 
appear are tar more liberal than many 
natives of other countries, besides ‘liars 
key and Arabia. | 

Mentioning the custom at Bombay, 
** of paying so much wages in advance,” 
Mr. M. thks it “ may be considered 
the cause of so many fires occurring amoug 
the Bombay shipping, as there is reason 
to believe they are often intentional” 
This is not spoken at random; but, it 
includes such diaboleal iniquity, that we 
cannot but recommend proper enquiries 
to ail concerned. If delaying these ad- 
vances would prevent such dreadftl evils, 
boih duty and tterest speak loudly and 
determinately in support of such a miea- 
sure, 

As a specimen of Mr. M.'s instruc- 
tions for carrying on the trade of the:fp- 
dian Ocean, we extract a part of what-he 


says that dangerous people: the Ma- 
3 
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lays; a people of ali others the most 
difficult to be managed, and the least to 
be confided in. 


The following remarks on the Malays 
were made by a gentleman long conversamt 
with them, and-with the.whole trade to the 
‘Vhough the Malays are not 
possessed of many virtues, they admire thea 
in Evropeans, and uvariably give the prefers 
ence to the man wiv has dealt bonovrab'y 
thea: Endeavour by all means to 
te language, which, with proper appliea- 
tion, may be done in afew mouths. You 
lineoutst and wouciadar are often grea: knaves, 
which renders it abyolutety necessary for every 
man to be his own lingeist. When you are 
dealing with them, guard yourse!f from pas- 
sion; it is common forthem, when you ask 
600 dollars, to offer 150; they will tell you 
not to be angry. Never swear ; though you 
méan no harin to them, their jealous dispo- 
sition makes them think otherwise, and i 
my be attended with serious consequences, 
particularly when expressed in anger, which 
js too common a case. A man oi this tem- 
per they will keep in constant egitation, in 
order to harrass bim, expecting by such 
means he will be glad to seli, in order 
getaway; bit when they meet with a man 
who, if they offer one dollar, will put oa a 
pleasant countenance, and tell them they 
have an undoubted right to offer what they 
please, they are gratified with his. behaviour, 
and gwée him the nome of a seusible man. 
1f you take a touchadar, be cautious be plays 
you no tricks -in cleaving the gold; you 
shoald therefore always carry a botle of 
uqua-fortis, which must have a glass siopper ; 
and jikewise soime magnets. If you. take 
gold dust, clear it from the sand as well as 
possible, then pit it into a glass, and drop 
some aqua-fortis upon it, which wil! destroy 
and turn black every thing else but tlre gold. 
Let dry, then use your magnet; appears 
jn the gold like black sand, and will all stick 
tothe magnet; practice will soon make it 
familiar to you. Be careful of keeping aqua- 
fortis, as it is easj!y put into fermentation, 


and the vapour arising therefrom may be of 


the most fatal’ consequence, by either instant 
death, “or the loss of your sight. Never Leep 
any thing of value on shore with you, and 
alwavs remember to send your gold dust 
as, you recewe it: you will thea be sa‘e; 
for 100 dollars are suilicient to induce a 
Malay 40 assassinate you, if be can with im- 
pynity. You should likewise bayea set ef 
gold touches and stone, to try the bar-gold, 
which is done with different touches, by 
rubbing them on the stone, and observing 
which the gold comes nearest to, and value it 
accordingly, always taking eare to” cut it 
lengthwise and through the middie. Prac- 


‘tice on board with your touches, and the 


different sorts of gold, will soon make it 
familiar to you.” 

A very pretty race, these Malays! A. 
merchant who deals wih them rans the. 
tisk of assassination for a trifle ; and if he 
should by good fortune jcliow his deale, 
ings in personal safety, yet must be of 
necessity carry about him aqua-tortis, o¢ 
other means of detecting decet! Mr, M. 
adds, ‘* You should make it part of your 
agreement to have the King’s seal pat 
upon your gold, as he will then be ia 
some degree avswerable for iss quality.” 
Even pepper, the natural and plentiful pro- 
duce of the country, neither tare vor 
valuable, is ‘* often mixed with the 
Dutch sweepings from Palembang,” it 
must therefore be closely examined. 

That the slave trade should flourish in 
countries where the inhabitants are so 
strongly addicted to fraud and thievery 
con raise no wonder: ia Palo Neas the ~ 
lurgest island of the range lying under the 
west coast of Sumatra, slave wars, aod 
slave captures, , are the scourge of tue 
couniry : some are seized by force, otherg 
by stratagem: whole families not ex- 
cepted. ‘The following is an estimate of 
the number of slaves annually torn from 
their friends and families, and carried 
to settlements; some of whom have 
long been in the possession of the Eng- 
lish, 

To the Northern ports ........150 

To Padang, fur Batavia ......200 

Killed in various encounters on 

their own island ..........200 

Total one thousand! what is the po- 
pulation of the island Mr. M_ does pot 
say. May the same proportion of slain, 
one in five, be taken as that to which 
the African slave trade gave occasion ? 

Many much more agreeable subjects are 
treated by Mr. M.; we hope and trust 
that they are more profitabie too, and 
that the profit attending them will ine 
ercase, till that from dealing in haman 
tiesh sinks to nothing in comparison. As 
an instaticg of our author's zeal for pro- 
moting the valuable products of India, 
and bringing them to perfection, we ex, 
tract a part of what he has advanced on 
that important article 

COTTON WOOL 

Among the various raw materials that are 

produced in the British possessions in anti, 
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and which are exceedingly valuable and of 
gtvat importance to our home manufactures, 
the eri of fine cotton wool claims the pre- 
eminence over every thing ele, The very 
cheap rate at which (his article can be pro- 
daced, renders it peculiarly desirable that 
encouragement should be givéo to its culti- 
vation and importation. ‘Though the cotton 
froin the western. side of India, commonsy 
denominated Sarat cotion, is the principal 
pari of those imported, yet as cotton of very 
superior qualities may be produced in India, 
iv quantity amp!'y adequate to the consumption 
of Great Britain, it would obviously be the 
jaterest of this country to encourage the im- 
portation of the raw  onaterial, rather than 
tle manufactures of India; and to that ad- 
vantage would be added, what ia the present 
situation of public affairs is an important con- 


| 


which it resembles in staple, but Talls short 
of in cleanness and colour. 

The first mention we have of cotton as an 
article of trade, is ia Hackluyt’s Collection of 
voyages, from a litle work entitled The 
Process of English Policy.” After enumerat- 
ing the articles which constitute the trade of 
England with various other countries, it 
states that ** Genon resorts to Ensland in 
her darge ships, named Carracks, bringing 
many commodities, as silk, paper, wool, . 
oi!, cofton, &e.”’ ‘This work was printed as 
early as 14303 and it is probable that auch 


earlier than that period, England was sup- - 


plied with cotton from the Levant. The . 
Genoese possessed this trade till about 1511: 
from that period till 1534, according to Hack 
luyt, “ ships of London.and Bristol import- 
ed fiom Sicily, Candia, Cyprus, and other 


sideration, the becoming independent of | parts, silks, rhubarb, wines, oils, cotlon 


America, for an article of the first necessity, 

Tie Esst-India cottons rank in the follow- 
ing order: Bourbon, Surat, Bengal, Madras. 

{. Bourhon; this is the most even and 
uniform in quality of any, it is of a long 
silky staple, very clean, and is the most valu- 
able kind imported into Englaud, except the 
Sea-island, Georgta. 

1]. Of the Suratcottons the Ahmood is 
the best, the fibre is very fine, but not of 
Jongstaple. The specimens upon which ex- 

eriments have been made, fully prove, tinat 
f such cotton could always be igoported, it 
would command a hiza price, and meet a 
realy market to the extent of 6,000,000 Ibs., 
without toterfering with the growth of our 
West-India islands. The other places are 
Baroach, Bownaghur, Surat, Jambooser, 
Oclasar, Hansoote, &e. The finest Ah- 
mood cotton could have been purcnased at 
Sorat for 115 to 125 rupees per candy of 7 
cwt, some vears since, but lately, from the 
competition to the northward for cottoa for 
the China market, it has risen to abore 180 
rupees per candy: even at that price it would 
answer as aremittance; but great advantages 


woull be acquired by freeing the cotton of | 
| favour conferred by the officers of government 


every particle of foulness, as well as every 


| 
| 


wool, ‘Turkey carpets, galls, and Indian 
spices.” The Levant trade was soon after 
engrassed by the merchants of Antwerp, and, 
till 1575 entirely abandoned by the English. 
After the sacking of Antwerp the English 
trade to the Levant revived, and in 1921 was_ 


in a flourishing state, as appears from the 


| 
| 
| 


mixiure of tinged or inferior staple before it is | 
packed up, leaving nothing to be made up | 


into bales but the purest cottoa, hy which 
the value would be increased in 
land, and the freight would be consideradly 
reduced... Tae coarse and wiiddling qualities 
also should be rejected, 

MUL. ‘fhe Beagal cotton imported is much 
like that ‘of Sorat, bat of rather shorter staple, 
the siperior kinds being reserved for the ma- 
nufietare of masiins and otier piece goods. 

TV. OF Madras eotton but litte is im- 
ported; itis in general ditty, containing auch 


seed, which reduces its vaue in England | 


considerably. Sinaii quantiiies are occasion- 
ally met with raised Bourboa seed, 


| 


testimony of Mr. Munn, in his treatise on 

the Trade of [ndia, in which cofion is enu-, 
merated as one of the many. articles imported 

from the Mediterranean. 


There certainly is an error of the press 
in this account; fora work printed in 
1430, would be, we suppose, a singular 
rarity, as the art of printing was not in- 
vented by Faust, tll 1440, ten years 
afterwards. ‘Tne true date, perhaps,: 
should be 1480 

This is uot the only article in which 
India nas lately undertaken toexcel. It 
gives us pleasure to report that ' 

The Bombay market used to regeive great, 
parts of its supplies of sugar from Batawia,, 
which were paid for in specie ; and the pro- 
curing a caryo of svgar was considered a 


on the Bomay merehnaot; but of late yearsy, 
Bengal sugars have taken the lead, aud the, 
Mahraitus, who are the great consumers: of, 
the sugar imported into Bombay, are said 19, 
give a preference to tue Beugal sugar, if it. 
can be obtained at near the sane price, 
Ram may properly follow after sugars 
The manutacture of this spirit has reached 
an extent beyond what our knowledge led 
us to conclude, Itis made in Beng»! in? 
large quantities, and some of it, waren of 
a proper age, is reporied to be not infe- 
rior to Jamaica rum, and superior, ag 
haying been made o! better materials. » 
is s'ated that 10,000,000 gailusia of spirits, 
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rum, arrack, &c. are annually manufac- 
tured in Bengal.—To the great advantage, 
no doubt, of European constitutions in 
that ardent climate ! 

Here we must close our report for the 
present: the importance we attach to the 
work, together with the variety of its 
contents do not allow us to include the 
whole of what we wish to sabmit our 
readers, in the form of extract from it, in 
a single article. 


The Protestant Advocate ; or a Review of 
Publications relating to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Question, and Repertory of Pro- 
testant Intelligeuce. Vol. I. Svo. Stock- 
‘dale, London, 1813. [Published monthly. ] 


Tue intention of this work is suffhi- 
ciently expressed in its title ; and if far- 
ther explanation of its leading principles 
be required, it is conveyed in the motto 
which appears on the title page :——— 


«* Our fathers, who lived under the dread 
of Popery and arbitrary power, are most of 
them gone off the stage; and have carried 
with them the experience which we their 
sons stand in need of, to make us earnest to 
preserve the blessing of liberty, and pure 
religion, which they have bequeathed us 
O that I had words to represent to the pre- 
sent generation, the miseries which their 
fathers underwent; that I could describe 
their fears and anxieties ; their restless nights 
and uneasy days ; when every morning threat- 
ened to usher in the last day of England's 
liberty.— Had men such a sense of the mise- 
ries of the time past, it would teach them 
what consequences they were to expect from 
atiy successful attempt against the present 
establishment,.”—Sher/ock’s Discourses. 


_. Under this persuasion the object of the 
work is steadily pursued, throughout its 
gontents : which are not merely inter- 
esting, but possess the interest of the 
moment ; and demonstrate on the part 
of the editor great diligence, activity, 
and information. It is not the custom 
of contemporary periodical works to re- 
view each other; and this forbearance is 
founded on valid motives. We merel 
therefore, extract an article or two, which 
will amuse the Protestant and startle the 
Catholic reader. 

It is not long since a hint appeared in 
our pages that the severest blow which 
could possibly be struck against Popery, 
would consist in citcalating a picture of 

= 


what the Catholic religion was, before 
its exposure by means of its adversaries 
at the reformation. it would be to sup- 
pose the adherenis to the Papacy void of 
sense and understanding, to admit the 
possibility that no part of their system 
were amended by the strictures it under- 
went on that occasion : and in fact, we 
now look back as Antiquaries, on anum- 
ber of follies, in public observances, of 
errors in facts and doctrines, of unwar- 
rantable decisions on questions of disci- 
pline, and unfounded assumptions in 
point of dominion. There are ample 
testimonies extant to a variety of nonsen- 
sical exhibitions, and mal- practices, sanc- 
tioned formerly by ecclesiastics of the 
highest rank, at which much their infe- 
riors of the present day, would be asto- 
nished; and from which they would 
shrink, as ‘not the Popery which they 
support, Nay, we verily believe that 
the Pope himself, sees things in a light 
very different from that in which they 
were beheld by some of his predeccs- 
sors: he is not that Turk of a Chris- 
tian, which they were. With what pro- 
priety then, the Catholics inflexibly maia- 
tain that their religion is not im- 
proved one jot, from what it was; nor 
varied one tittle, from the faith and 
practice of three or four centuries ago, 
we have never been able to under- 
stand ; but by their adhesion to this pro- 
position they relieve the minds of 
those who while they censure them are 
candid enough to think better of them 
than they do of themselves: and this 
argument easily assumes the form of a 
dilemma: either they depart from the 
sentiments and practices of their church 
in some particulars, or they continue to 
justify and to patronize such abuses as the 
following. [We quote only pubiie and 
official documents}. It is well kdown 
that the sale of indulgences, dispensa- 
tions, &c. was the cause of the first pub- 
lic breaking off of a body of men from 
the Romish communion. [For the con- 
tinuance of those dissenters from the Pa- 
pacy, who had never professed obedience 
to the Catholic Church, could not be 
esteemed a breaking off] We give an 
instance of the nature of these sales from 
a book very scarce, and rarely to be met 
with, perfect, Will the present Catho- 
lics vindicate these impositions, in prin- 


ciple or practice? will they depend on 
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their validity ? will they plead them, to 
quiet conscience ? will they adhere to the 
doctrine that by such mulcts and fines 
paid afterwards, or by such purchases 
paid before hand, Christian morality is 
really compensated for the breaches made 
on her commands, or the religion of 
Scripture honoured, and glorified vefore 
men, or fulfilled and vindicated in the 
sight of God? Nature itself starts at 
these sufferances under the name of reli- 
gion: much more at the sanctions they 
received as holy, salutary, pious, &c. 
They are abandoned, till now many among 
us doubt of their former existence : 
—such doubters have much to learn of 
what Popery was. 
. DISPENSATIONS. 
First, for Sastardie. 

** A dispensation fora 
Bastard to enter all holy 
orders, and to take a be- 
uefice with cure, will cost 12 grosses. 

** And to have two be- 
nefices compatible, will 
cost 

*« But if he will have 
three benefices, then he 
MUSE PAY 4 ducats, 4 carlens. 
In cases Matrimonial. 

© A dispensation for 
one to marry io the fourth 
degree of consanguinity 


2 ducats. 


COMES tO 17 Qrosses, 
‘© And in the third de- 
gree to 27 grosses, 


«* But he must always 

in this compound with 

the Datary (thal is, with 

one of the high officers 

of the Apostolical Cham- 

ber, or at /eust with the 

Keeper of the Pope's pri- 

vate Purse) which gene- 

tally comes to «.........-++ 4 ducats, 1 grosse. 
A dispensation for 

the second degree ‘of afli- 

nity, comes to ............ 7 ducats, 5 grosses. 
But another booke 

of rates, called the Rates 

of the Chancerie, saith 

that it will cost ordinarily 60 grosses. 
«* And that moreover 

there must be a composi- 

tion with the Datary, 

which riseth oft times to 

300 grosses, and some- 

times to 4, 5, or 600, ac- 

cording to the quality of 

the persons.” 


Al the holy Peni 
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tentiary Apostolical] lath 
power to dispense in the 
court of conscience, for 
one to marry in the first 
degree of affinity, but then 
the dispensation will cost 9 ducats 6 grosses. 
And a-dispensation 
to marry her with whom 
one hath spyciall kindred, 
will Cost 
«* And let proctors and 
solicitors observe, that 
these favours, and dispen- 
sations, in matters matri- 
moniall, use not to bee 
granted to the poorer sort, 
because they want where- 
with to pay for them.” 
Nothing can be clearer than the pro 
position that if these connexions be con- 
trary tothe Divine law, no dispensation 
whatever can render them allowable: and 
if they be conformab!e to the Divine law, 
then they require no dispensation what- 
ever. Equally clear is the principle that 
in morals, wealth confers no distinction : 
that cannot be allowed to the rich which 
is denied to the poor: they are equal 
before God; and ought to be equal before 
the Pope. The Editor bas marked this 
extract by observing, that it contains 
the two clauses mentioned 
by Bayle: first, that insuper componene 
dum est cum Datario:” the other, cited 
by Drelincourt from the Romish edition 
of 1520:".—which ought to be fixed in 
the memory of every Roman Catholic, 
whatever be his raok in life; “ Et nota 
diligenter quod bujus modi gratia et dise 
pensaliones non conceduntur /auperibus; 
quia non sunt, ideo non possunt consolari.” 
But this is not all: the following charges 
were surely not instituted in the spirit of 
the apostolical injunction, “ avoid forni- 
cation.” Do Catholic priests actually 
avail themselves of these indulgences # 
Ecclesiastical Concubinage, 
«© An absolution for a 
Priest or Clergyman that 
keepsa concubine, as also 
his dispensation to save 
him from being irregular, 
which by the generall and 
provinciall constitutions 
he incurres, all this toge- 
ther is rated at the price 
And if a Layman 
will keep aconeubine, bis 
absolution also will cost 


him the same price, even 7 grosses. 


60 grosses. 
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On this occasion the original translator 
has reco:ded a history which will nether 
be believed nor justified by the Catholics 
of the present day :—how then, can they 
deny that Protestantism has contributed 
to reform Popery ?—Such has been the 
honest admission of not a few even of the 
Romish cardinals themselves. 

Avuncient gentleman of Yorkshire (Mr. 
William Strickland of Bointon, neare Bnd- 
Kington, in the Kast Ridiag of Yorkshire, 
whose sonne, Mr. Water Surickland, or else 
his sonne, lives there at this day, lord of that 
towne, and divers others in that country can 
witnesse the same) told me himselfe, neere 
thirty yecres agoe, that living at Yorke in 


Qreene Marie’s time, (where he was one of }- 


af the eouncell of state, or else the Queene’s 
secretary to her councell there) and fearing to 
be questioned fur not eoming to the church 
to masse, which he resolved never to dee, 
whatsoever it cost him; and hearing thai 


came Fornisht with these faculties, and power 
of giving the dispensations and licences (men- 
tioned in this bock, and complained cn by 
Espencmus,) sent to his solicitor at Loudon, 
to get bim a dispensation out of the Lord 
Legats (the Cardinal's) court pot to goe to 
church, but that hee might exercise his de- 
votions at home. solicitor going about 
it, found it somewho: difficel:, becanse thes 
suspécted that hee who sued for such a dis- 


pensation was likely vo be» Lutheran, or a: 


Calvinist heretique : notwithstanding (other 
pretences being made) hee compast it for 
money. Which being granted, and the dis- 
pensation drawing up, an Italian othecr of 
that court asked him (werriy and not se- 
cretly,) Gut how ofd is your master? Would 
hee not also have a licence iv a concn. 
bine ? The solicitor blusht, knowing his 
master to be another man, and of a better 
teligion than to keep a whore: vei considering 
‘his master had the wit to mete a good use of 
an ill thing, and would be glad to have such 
an advantage against them, closed with him, 
and asked the price, which was not unreason- 
able; for; for a French crown more, he had 
it past: and so sent downe his master a 
double dispensation, thet is, noi only to icr- 
. beare the eburch, but to keep a concubine: 
at which he was much amazed, till having 
_ Fead his solicttor’s letters, and then he laughed 
full heartily at it, and many a time he and tie 
good gendewonian his wile made themselves 
Inetry With il, together with some private 
friends whom they dare trust. (Nole.) This 
“gentleman and his wife, lived together man 
and avife sixty years, aud dyed both in one 
res 
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“« Lasked him what was become of his 


| and said, the court dismist me. 


Cardinal Poole was come from Rome to re- | going 60 hia for it, he curiously inquired of 
concile England, being legat a letere, and | ace how Thad it, and what it cost. Which 
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dispensation? Hee said, he kept it safe sill 
the last yeere of Queene Mary, when the in- 
quisition grew so hotat Yorke, that even suca . 
meu as hee were questioned for religion ; aud 
being called before the commissioners, and 
charged with not coming to mass at the 
church, hee pleaded the Pope’s dispensation 
for bis absence. But being told hee must 
exhibit it in court, he spake to the chiefe of 
them, being an aneient di ctor of law (whose 
name he told me, but I have forgot it,) that 
if bee mizht bave bis dispensation againe, 
hee would produce it, else not. And taking 
his word, for security of restoring, it, he 
brought it into the court ; where all looking 
atit, one after another, one chafed, another 
blushed, another rounded in his fellowes eare, 
bat all were ashamed of the businesse ; such 
marchandizes having beene rare in England, 
especially so farre from court, But (saith hee) 
I demanding ny dispensation, the chief com- 
Mhissioner bade me come home to him for it, 
Afterwards 


when hee heard, it wonderfully perplext bim ; 
for being a man of moral] honesty, and but: 
un English Papist, being Ive aequainted 
witli these Ttallan trickes, he was amazed, 
und much ashamed of it: and por having any 
thing (o say, ta denyall of a thing so mani- 
fest, ver in excuse of a foule matter, bee 
prayed mee to conceale it, and utterly to 
forget it, but would by no meanes give it nee — 
agaiue; aud said hee had burnt it. And 
thus (saith be) L Jost my dispensation, yet 
Jost nothing by the losse of it, but onely the’ # 
benefit of an evidence against themselves.” 


Here was an honest Eng'ish son of the 
true charch who surely had much ‘to 
learn of h's religion in those days :—what 
would the present respectable members’ 
of the Catholic body say to the appear 
ance of such au article, dated York in 
the provincial and London newspapers, 
in A.D. 48137 Have they, or have they. 
not, abandoned such scandalous prinei- 
files? We believe they are too enlight-: 
ened to defend them ; and this the rather, 
because they have more than once remon- 
strated against much less flagiticus 
ceedings (ia point of morals, at least) of 
the Holy See. As we lately acknowledged 
our obligations (o that zealous Catholic 
the Reverend Peter Gsndolphy, for the 
copy of a very civil protest against his 
Holiness’s pretensioas taken by an ancient 
hero of John Bull's progeny, we conclude 
that he will feel at-least an equa! obliga- 
tion in the repetition of a pro'est on the 
part of the Catholics of Kugland, whigis 
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proves that the courage of our country. 
men bas sutlered no diminution under 
ali the unprovement of modern education 
It dates in 1739, and tells strong troths in 
strong language. 

REMONS ‘RANCE. | 

«| We, the Catholic Committee, whose 
names are here underwritten, convinced that 
we have not been misled by our Clergy 5 con- 
yinced that we have not departed from the 
principies of our ancestors convinced thai 
we have not vtolated any article of Catholic 
faith or Communion ;—for ourselves, and for 
those in whose trusis we have acted, do 
hereby, before Gop, solemnly protest, and 
call upou Gop to witness our protest, against 
your Lordships’ Encycitcal Letters of the 1gth 
day of October, 1759, and the 2ist day of 
January last, and every clause, article, deter- 
minadon, mater and thing therein respee- 
tively contained : and our conduct relating 
thereto, respectively :—as encroaching on our 
natural, civil, and religious rights; incul- 
eating principles hostile to society and govern- 
ment [in general’; and the Constitution and 
Jaws of the Briush Empire [in particular] ; 
as derogatory from the allegiauce we owe to 
the State, and the settlement of the Crown 
{on the House of Hanover} ; and as tending 
to coutinue, increase and confirm the preju- 
dices against the faith and moral character of 
the Catholics; and the scandal and oppression 
under which they labour io this kingdom. 
To the same manner, we do hereby solemnly 
‘protest, and call upon Gop to witness this our 
solemn proiest, against ail proceedings had, on 
hereafter to be had, in consequence of, or 
grounded upon your Lordships’ said 
clical Letters, or either of ihem, or any repre- 
sentation of the Bills or Ozihs therein re- 
spectively referred to, given, or to be given, 

y your Lordships, or any of you, 

And from your Lordship’s said Encyclical 
Letters, and ail proceedings had, or hereafter 
to be had, in consequence of, or grounded 
wpon the same or cither of them, given, or to 
be given by your Lordships, or any of you: 
we do hereby appeal, and call upon Gop to 
witness our appeal, for the purity and inie- 
griiv of our religious principles, to all the 
Catholic Churehes in the universe ; and espe- 
cially to the first of Catholic Churches, the 
fpostolic See, rightly informed.” 

Cuas. Bertncton 

Jos. 

STORTON 

Petre 

Hy. Cuas. ENGLEFIELD 
Joun Lawson 

Jounw THRocKMoRTON 
Wiuiam Fermor 
Joun TowneLey 
‘SHomas Hornyoup. 
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This spirit is not mech to the mind of 
lordly and domineering clergy : they had 
rather be congratolated on being the mo- 
nopolists of al! knowlecge, vnderstanding, 
and discernment, as say they, we for- 
merly were; ‘© We are the men, and wis- 
dom shall die with us.” They a-e mis- 
t.ken; they follow irjudicious evan els 
in their msnner of treating the lary: 
they forget that—Zempora mutantur The 
day approaches when they will turn back 
and wonder at the guilty perv: rsities 
which have maiked their conduct: when 
charged with counteracting the precep's 
of the Gospel, by maxims so culpsble, 
they wil answer, “ our predecessors 
might do so; but our people are now too 
well taught to deter for a momesct to such 
infamous prevarications.” In the mean 
while, we desire the following enigma 
may be explsined:—Is it true, thet the 
Catholics boast of having most faithfully 
observed the oaths they have taken, as 
pledges of loyalty to his majesty ?—Is it 
also true, that the number of Catholics 
which has taken the appointed oaths is 
confined to one single individual—to Miss 
Mary Ann Bokenham ?—according to ih 
following 

RETURN. 

Ordered by the House of Lords, that the re- 
turns wade to the Privy Council of names of 
all the Roman Catholics who have, within 
the last ten years, taken the oaths, and made 
the declaration contained inthe Act, Cap. 32, 
of the 3tst year of his present Majesty, be 
laid vefore the House, eae? 


«© Returns made by the Privy Council of 
«« Names of Roman Catholics who have, 
«within the last ten years, taken the 
** oaths and made the declaration cons 
taiaed in the Act cap. 32, of the 3ist 
** vear of his present Majesty. 

‘© Suffolk. At the General Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace beld at Beccles, 
in and for the said county, the 
first day of October, 1804. 

Mary Ann BokenHAM THORNDEN. 


Spins/er.” CurTwynp.” 


*,* On the reviews of books, of pubs 
lic discourses and speeches in und out of 
Parliament, on the various articles of in- 
formation, and the correspondence con- 
tamed in this volume, we are, as becomes 
us, stlent. They wall be found altogether 
in unison with the avowed object of the 
work, 
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Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, inter- 
spersed with Original Documents. By 
Alexander Stephens, E-g. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Johnson and Co. London, 1813. 


Wuen a writer after having long 
meditaied a subject bas mae his choice, 
and sits down to compose a work relating 
to it, he is biameabie if his pertor nance 
does not possess noth entertainm-nt and 
instraction. He has choven injudicous y, 
or be has been unavie procure suitabl- 
materials, or his talents have ot well 
supported his intentions. If his subject 
be biogrsphival, he has swiered under 
some of those deficiencies wrich are so 
ably and fally staied by Mr. Sianfield in 
a late pablicaiion. But, sorely, it were 
hazardous to try a composition which 
@id not admit of choice, or an effusion 
of friendship, contessedly beariog that 
character, by the laws strictly applica- 
ble to regular and sian tard biography. 
A triend of the deceased aware that a 
part of the public, attributed eminence 
of some kind, to the departed, indulges 
his.own feelings in making the most of 
that sensation ; be has access to certain 
decuments applicable to his purpose, and 
these he uniies in the best manner he is 
able, or that time will allow. If he be 
a man of sense, his labour is so much gain 
to the world; for scarcely can any man 
have ‘acquired notice sufficient smong 
the eharacters of the day to render his 
life. a promising specuition, who does 
not ‘afford some points of instruction, ei- 
ther for purposes of caution, or ot imi- 
sation,. “The life of the worst of men 
that ever existed, could it be accurately 
written, would prove beneficial ; it would 
afford most striking lessons of sublime 
morality. We should see in it, how inti- 
mately misery accompanies vice, and what 
sorry'refuge the most audacious sinner 
fiuds in a hardened conscience. But 
qniads entirely abandoned to guilt are rare. 
The worst of culprits whose crimes consign 
fim to the gallows, has some “ com- 
visitings of nature ; he starts 

b horror at violations of public 
weearity;: he follows his own Line of ini- 
qeity ; bot he js not so wholly absorbed in 
¥ice, a8 tobe insen ible to all distinctions 
ef crime, or indifferent to all degrees of 
maligni\y. There ave as many mixtures 
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of goodness and badness as there are men 
in the world: the most eminently vir- 
tuous have their weaknesses, and have 
at some period or other transgressed the 
ru'es of rectitude. They have generally 
obeyed the dictates of honour, conscience, 
piety, patriotism, philanthropy ; — but 
where is the min wthout ove exception, 
and asually without more than one, in that 
very virtue, for which the world gives 
him the greatest credit? Actions dee 
pend on motives; but motives turk 
suspeetrd in the beast of many an up- 
right man ; actions derive much of their 
excellence fron happy coujunctures, or 
suitability to time and place ; but the 
most prudent are liable to defaults in 


judgment ; time and place betray their 


ivpradences, to observers, and at length 
to themselves. Actions are sometimes 
the result of natural disposition, and 
bias ; so:netimes of circumstances brou 

into action by the interposition of others 
These Memoirs are fuil in proof of 
this, By nature John Horne was fitted for 
a demagogue : but that demagugue. was 
by profession a clergyman ; tor this his 
friends were to blame. Neither nature 
nor grace had any share in fitting him 
for Holy Orders ; and had he not bren 
so obviously and avowedly ashamed of 
the church, he would have been pornt- 
ed out by all who wish her well, as in 
every sense a shame toher.. Talents mis- 
applied are not all his guilt, His instruc- 
tions could be but feeble, when his con- 
duct was in direct opposition, porent, 
glaring, and habitual. Were his auditors 
most likely to obey his morning injunc- 
tions of which holiness was (officially) 
the object, or his afternoon example, of 
which the object was cards and the 
bottle, on the parlour floor exposed to 
the view of all, without so much mo- 
desty as might have retired to a back 
room, or a sufficient spice of hypocri.y,— 
is this case less a vice then a virtue, 
which might have hioted at the decorum 
of drawing down the window blinds? 
Nature spoke out when the parson of 
Brentford declared on the hustings, that 
were not his opinion followed,—were not 
his wisdom the guide of the governing 
powers of the British nation, his heart 
would allow him to dye his black coat red, 
in the blood of his opponents. This his 
biographer, indeed, affirms had never 
entered his heart ior readers shall 
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form their opinion from our Author's 
words, 

He (Mr. Horne) went somewhat into 
the opposite extreme on one memorable occa- 
sion, and appeared nearly as violeat as the 
euré of Rosainvilliers, who, during the dis- 
ca about the bull Unigenitus, exclaimed, 
tom the pulpit, ‘* that he himself would be 


Jansenisis.” Lo short, during the Middlesex 
election, an expression dropt hastily from his 
mouth, which had never seriously entered his 
heart, ** that, in a cause so just and so holy, 
he would dye his black coat ied!” This, 
coming from a clergyman in full orders, and 
within hearing of Lis own parishioners, pro- 
duced a considerable sensation, was carefully 
recorded Ly his enemies, and afterwards re- 
peatedly quotea by his guondam friends, when 
they wished to lessen his influence with the 
public, 

That a clergyman afflicted with a tem- 
per so violent should have any ‘* influence 
with the public,” ‘susceptible of being les- 
sened. must be regretted exceedingly ; 
but his conduct in shaking off the ex- 
fernals of that character at the first mo- 
foent of convenient opportunity, demon- 
Strates that our censure on Mr. Horne’s 
disposition as unfit for his station, is nei- 
ther uncharitable nor unjust. 
~~ We learn from Mr. Stephens that on 
occasions when he visited France, (hav- 
ing ‘< a young gentleman entrusted to his 
care,”) he dropped his canonicals at 
Dover, and was vo longer bound by what 
should bind a priest,—ihe most profligate 
being judges—at Calais. His appearance 
was, that of a man of haut ton, as we 
learn, accurately enough from an epistle 
in which he commits his French personals 
to the care of /his friend Wilkes: 
Paris, May 25, 1767. 

Dear Sir,—According to your permis. 
@ion, leave with you: 

1 suit of searlet'and gold, cloth, 

*€ 4 snit of white and silvér, cloth. 

1 suit of blue and silver, cawblet, 

“© 1 suit of flowered silk. 

1 suit of black silk. 

** 1 black velvet surtout. 

** Ifyou pave any fellow-feeling, you can- 
not but be kind to them; since they tuo, as 
weil as yourself, are outlawed in England ; 
@nd on the same account—their superior 
worth.—TI am, dear Sir, your very aflectionate, 
humble servant, Joun Horne.” 


- Wilkes was an infidel ;~what John 
Horne was may be evncluded without 
from the tenor of a confideatal 
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letter; which his friend had sufficient 

politeness and penetration not to answer. 

—It commences in these terms: . of 
**TO JOHN WILKES, ESQ —PAPIS. 

*« Montpelier, Jan. 3, 1766. 

Dear Sir,—I well recollect our mutual 


eMgagement at parting, and most willingly 
e first to dip his hands in the Blood of ther 


proceed to fultil my part of the agreement 

«© You are now entering into a correspond= 
ence with a parson, and I am greatly appre+ 
hensive lest that title should disgust; but give 
me leave to assure you, | am uot ordained a 
hypocrite. Lt is true I have suffered the ine 
fectious hand of a bishop to be waved over 
me; whose imposition, like the sop given te 
Judas, is only a signal for the devil to enter, | 

T allow, that usnilly at that touch— 
 fugiunt pudor, verumque, fidesque, 
quorum subeunt locum fraudes, dolique, 
dia@que,’ &c. Ke. but hope have escaped 
the contagion; and, if 1 have not, if you 
should at any time discover the BLACK spot 
under the tongue, pray kindly assist me to 
conquer the prejudices of education and pros 
fession. 

A pretty fellow, this, to have core of 
souls !—to be entrusted with the charge of 
converting wanderers from the error of 
Could such a character es- 
cape the penetration of the public ?—Did 
the Methodist interest inc:case during his 
notoriety? We koow it did. Bat fae 
be it from every intellige xt miod to.im- 
pute to a numerous profession the mis- 
deeds of an unprincipled individual, 
That among ten thousand of any class of 
men there should be no /ots, would be 
absolutely incredible, Happy is it 
when the profligate are noted as such 5 
when the prudent shun the podlutioa 
of their society. That this man wes 
ove of their number is no imputation 
on the clergy; though certainly it se- 
flects little honour on the discernment ef 
his friends, or the vigilance and energy 
of his parishioners, and lesson that: strie¢ 
discipline to which his character remained 
unknown, or by which his continuance 
in the clerical office was endured. 4 

John Horne was the’ son of a poul- 
terer in Newport market; he was. born 
in Newport street, Westminster, June 
25, 1730. His father had.a numerous 
family and prospered by his iodustry. 
John was for a while at Westminster 
school, and at Eton s but his reputation 
for diligence was not considerable: she 
composed his tasks by defuty ; consisty 
ently enough with the dispa-ition of a lad 
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who at ten yeats of age ran away from’ 
asciool in Kent, aod rambled home. 

At nineteen (in 1755) be was entered 
of St. John’s-coliege, Cambridge :— 
shortly after we find fim asher at a 
schoo! ¢ he desired to have been a law- 
yer ; bot the “ earnest request of his fa- 
ther" determined wim to the Church. 
In 1760 he was admitted priest by Dr. 
Thomas, Bishop of Sarum ; and his fa- 
ther purchased for bim the living of Brent- 
ford How well he became the gown 
hisown words demonstrate, aad this part 
of his character we dismiss by saying he 
resigned his living, and as he supposed 
his ecel*siastical sanctiry, with it, in 1770. 

But Horne was most distinguished as 
a politician, About 1764, as it should 
appear, he jndulged his spirit in “ squ‘bs, 
puns, paragtapls, letters, and essays, 
which were ali employed in their turn ” 
—in the cause of ‘* Wilkes and liberty,” 
He defamed that truly correct aod ho- 
nourable expression in his Majesty's 
speech, “ he was bora a &ritow;” he 
plunged into all the violence of the Mid- 
dlesex election; and in support of the 
cause, he abused al! who claimed to en- 
joy the liberty of folcowing their owa con- 
victions, if theis judgment opposed his. 
He suggested the idea of a retort to the 
King’s answer va presenting aa addiess 
and remonstrance, from the city of Lon- 
don: he wrote Beckford’s speech on that 
occasion ; he founded, the Society for 
Supporting the Bill of Rights; he en- 
deavoured to guide that Sucicty ; hence its 
divisions and rain, aod beoce the first 
downtall of his pepularity. He met with 
his match in the patriot, who oat-ma- 
neuvred him in knavery. The quar- 
rel became public; and Joho Horne 
sunk in popularity when opposed to 
John Wilkes. He was repeatedly pro- 
secuted for,his libels ; was at length in- 
volved in the machinations of the jaco- 
bins ; had the narrowest possible escape 
for his life at the Old Bailey (indeed, he 
had despaired of escape) —yet after all, 
lived to old age, and died in peace at his 
house at Wimbledon. Aged 77. 

it is infinitely to the credit of the Bri- 
tish, Constitution, and the administiation 
of English law in the days of George 
the. Third, that, this able but i]!-disposed 
maw. did die in peace, In what o:her 
country could this have been his end ?— 
i tegentrated France, among the trees of 
liberty ? 
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But there. is a third character in 
which, contrary to all expectaiion, 
Horne Tooke appears to great advantage : 
that of an acute investigetor into the ori- 
gital compositiva, and import of our 
language. Here we deciee him honour. 
His first pubication on the subject, in 
the form of a homb.e 6 tavo, was ex- 
tremely well received, and was afte: wards 
enlarged to the dimensions of two for- 
midabie Yet, even in this enquiry 
his political furor betrayed him ito gross 
improprieties, into Janguage which his 
jadicious friends abandoned as indeten- 


sible. 


We aré net however to suppose, that 
blinded by partiality as his politi al move- 
ments were, Horne was always wrong. 
We have spoken our opinion of the mi. istry 
which he opposed. Their seputation for 
wisdom was then, and ts now, smaline 
very small. We oughi to add, tbat to hiaf 
we are indebted tor the free circulaiiod 
of those reports of proceedings if parlia- 
ment, which now are the amusing and 
instructive companions of our breakfast — 
table. Subs:quent events have given 
them an importance never contemplaied 
by this patriot; and to the powers of ar- 
gument they display much of the loyalty 
which pervades ihe public mind may be 
atiributed. Not the least interesting 
portion of these volnmes is that which 
includes the progressive history of this 
indulgence. Afier meationing Guthrie, 
and Johnson, who composed the debates 
pablished in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Mr. S, proceeds, 


——-In the progress of time, greater 
liberties appear io have been taken with the 
privileges of the House of Commons at least ; 
for, at the commencement of the present 
reign, it was not unusual to publish the 
speeches‘ of its members occasionally ; but 
the same precaution was then used,: as with 
the lists of bankrupts of that day, it being 
customary to give only the initial and final 
letters of the name, with a —— between. 

At length on the struggle that took place, 
relative to the Middlesex election, which soon 
swelled into such importance to assume the 
air of a national contest, the curiosity of the 
public was first gratified by a series of regular 
debates; doubtless inferior, both in point of 
length and accuracy, to those of the present 
dav, although, at that period, they were cons 
sidered 10 be a wonderful effort of haman ine 
geouity. Nor ought iu to be here omitted, 
that all such publications were expressly 
prohibited by a standing order of the House 
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of Commons ; and, although this was s1me- 
times jofringed with impunity, far greater 
delicacy contiaved to be observed, in respect 
to another branch of the legislature; where 
the occasional presence of ihe King ; the con- 
stant view of the Throne; the fall dresses of 
the Lords of Parhament, who thea made their 
appearance in roiled stockings, swords,’ and 
lie-wigs together with the menacing atu- 
tude of the Usner of the Black Rod; seemed 
but too well caleulated io deter from a prac- 
tice, which has since obtained, with so much 
advantage to the public, aud so little detri- 
ment to the honvur and digony of either 
House. 


Horne’s controversy with Junius suc- 
ceeded almost instantly to bis controversy 
with Wilkes; it does not deserve 1eno- 
va:ien ; nor should we have noticed it 
but for an intimation dropped by Mr. 
S. who, after hinsing at the several per- 
sons to whom those jetters have been at- 
tributed says, 

I have lately learned, however, from 8 
Governor-general of India, who is himself a 
scholar anda man oi-teters, that the fate 
Mir. Walter Bovd sulemuiy asserted in his 
house, a little before his death, that te cor- 
respoudence, noder the name of Junius, was 
not the solitary effort-of a single tudividual, 
but of utany men of talents,® and that he 
himself acted as editor. J have good reason to 
suppose, that the late Duke of Grafton attri- 
buted the whole to the pen of ‘ single speech 
Hamitton;") and | have been assured, more 
than once, by the subject of this Memoir, 
that he absoluteiy the anihor. To 
another gendeman, be lately adved, that 
he was stil alive." ——[Mr. S. should have 
added the date of this assertion]. 

Horne’s personal courage enabled him 
to do an act of justice that would have 
appalled raavy an honest mind. On oc- 
‘easion of injurious clauses inserted an 
act of parhanent, on the very eve of 
being smagghd through the House of 
Cominoas, Horne wis applied to, by a 
genilean of the name of Tooke, for 


* That all the letters transmitted to Wood- 
fall under the sanction of the private mark C. 
were written by the saine pen, no competent 
ermic will affirm: they bear the stamp of 
several authors: we are therefore sorry to see 
a very respectable publication. the course in 
which enquiry on the subject of Junius seems 
torbe taking. The ground should be nar- 
rowed to this simple question in the first 
place, ** Did Dr. Wilmot write the first 
letter to the Duke of Grafton, signed 
Junius? 
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advice end assistance. On Jearning the 
story, he determined to draw the atten- 
tion of the Ilouse by a libel on the 
Speaker: this of course excited indigna- 
tion, and tock precedence of all other 
discussion : Horne acknowledged the lis 
bel; appeared at the bar; alledged such 


powerful arguments against (he bill, that: 


further examinations were ord-red, and, 
in the issue, additional rules were esta= 
blished ‘* to prevent all such precipitate 
proceedings fur the future.” It is well 
known, that the astonishing increase of 
public business, ha: rendered stil further 
assistance to the Speaker necessa:y on 
local bills. From this Mr. Tooke, Horne 
assumed his latter name;-and from the 
estate in question (Parley) which Horne 
afierwards enjoyed, his philological wor 
received its appellation. 4 
On the breaking cut of the American 
war, Llorne became blazingly conspi- 
cuous. He set his name to an advertisement 
in which he solicited subsertpticn: for the 
relatives of the Americans who were 
murdered by the King’s troops at Lexing- 
ton. For this he was brought before the 
Couit of King’s Beach, and after much 
acrimony was sentenced to pay a fine and 
toa resideace of twelve mooths in the 
prison of the court. His reception with- 
in those wails deserves to be distinguished. 


Conversant as he was in the ordinary 
transactions of human life, his surprize can- 
not be supposed tnfling, when, after val 
consigned this jail, by the special commat 
ofthe Chief Justice of England, he hag 
a habitation to seck ; for, after stopping a few 
minutes in the lodge, he was conducted toa 
vacant space within the walis, and there left, 
in utter ignorance of his future fare, and aa 
entire stranger to all around him! . 1t may 
be supposed, perhaps, by the sons and daughe 
ters of afllvence, who reside in spleadid apart. 


ments, and repose every night on beds of © 


down, that even for the must wretched pri- 
soner there is due provision in ‘respect io” a 
decent’ lodging; where poverty, sorrow, or 
misfortunes, may be sechided from the gaze 
of mankind, and find an asylunp at least, af 


comfort be denied them. » But this ,rould 


prove a grand qwistake, for the captives being 
generally more numesous than the apast- 
ments, it is by seniority aloue that the ua- 
happy tninates succeed to the occupancy ofa 
smail bed-chamber, totally detvid of fur- 
niture or conveniency whatever. 
as Mr Horne solemnly aseured mey be tearn, 


ed, for the first time, on the parade, whither: 


he proceeded in charge of two tipstatis, whe 
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took their leave without condescending to give 
him any information whatever. On his dis- 
tress being made known to the spectators, a 
person, eho proved to be a jew, offered, fora 
sum of money, to accommodate him imine- 
diarely. The guineas were accordingly depo- 
sited in his hands ; but it was speedily disco- 
vered that this son of Israel had not any 
apariments at his command, being only the 
joimt senant of a miserable little room, in 
commen with four or five other debtors, To 
the honour of the prisoners, however, they 
immediately interposed, and obliged him to 
sestore the money to the stranger, who, being 
charmed with their love of justice, and de- 
termined not to be outdone by them in point 
of generosity, divided the sum in question 
among the poorer sort of the inhabitants. The 
clerk of the papers, on learning this anecdote, 
immediately made his appearance, and offered, 
for five hundred pounds, beforehand, to ac- 
commodate him with a small house, sitmate 
within the rules, during the whole period of 
‘his confinement; bat as the payment of a 
weekly sum was preferred, the negociation 
instantly concluded on that basis. 

We leave this statement to the reflec- 
tions of our readers ! 

After the return of peace with France 
and America, Horne Tooke seems to 
have desired rest, also. He purchased a 
small estate near Huntingdon, and busied 
himself in draining his farm, meliorating 
grasses, and rearing cabbages for his cat- 
tle. This lasted for a short time only ; 
soon appeared again on the public 
‘stage, farious for Parliamentary reform. 
He opposed Mr. Fox as candidate for 
‘Westminster - his petition to the House of 
Commons, on that occasion, is a famous, 
and perfect mode} in its way. He went all 
lengths in support of the French revo- 
lution, except that of actually ‘‘ dyeing 


his brown coat red:"—and on this occa-. 


sion it is but fair 'to honour his biographer 
for an admission (not the only one) that 
biscandour, Whether Horne had 
same candour, and did equal justice 

te troth in private, is not so clear.: 


Tt is not tobe su that Mr. Pitt, 
whose father had: been the original author, 
vand himeelf the prime mover, of a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, would have been so lost to 
all sense of shame, as to attempt to commit a 
-degal murder on those who had followed his 
«own example, and merely persevered in those 
plans which he bimself iad broached, ma- 
abandoned} That minister never 
congeived the idea of public prosecution, 
he-was firmly persuaded that a treason- 
plot existed Jor the overthrow of the 


“ness in his speech 


State, and that, under a lar ‘pfetext, a 
Revolution was actually port y on the 
same principles, and with the same designs, 
as had been so recently effected in France. ' 


On this we happen to have had satisfac- 
tory evidence. For, what could those 
meetings intend, which were held at un- 
certain times, at uncertain places—places 
uaknown even to the delegates themselves 
till marked in the letter of the secretary 
who summoned them ;—and why such 
mysterious exertions to obtain associates 
clubbists, and'affliations of clubs, to which 
upwards of six hundred members were 
admitted in one week? After this period 
Horne Tooke’s life was more retired : 
nevertheless he stood another contest for 
Westminster ; and for a short time occu- 
pied a seat in the House of Commons as 
representative of Old Sarum ! 

Such are the principal occurrences in 
the life of a man, who with more discre- 
tion and less violence might have rendered 
his admirable talents blessings to society. 
Determined to succeed, be was constantly 
mortified by disappointment; ever intent 
on impracticable schemes, he saw them 
ail fail, and his partizans retire from sup- 
porting him. Doomed by his own per- 
tinacity, and in spite of ail the admoni- 
tions of friendship, to the misery of 
blasted ambilicn, and successful only in 
speculation, where no practical evil could 
follow his opinions, if wrong, and only a 
portion of practical good, if right. 

In the course of these volumes we fi 
anecdotes of sundry eminent men: t 
following merit insertion. 

In his early life, when preparing for the 
bar, about 1756. Mr. Horne 

acquainted with two 
singular men, each famous in this profession, 
and with both of whom he was connected in 
future life: for the one became his defender, 
and the other his judge. : 

Joha Danning, afterwards Lord Ashbur- 
ton, a native of Devonshire, aud the son of 
an obscure tradesman, was about four years 
older than hiowelf. Being destitute of pa. 
trimony, he repaired to the metropolis with a 
view of courting the smiles of the we oy 
dess ; and at length completely suceeeded in 
his views, Netwithstanding-his person vas 
uppropitious, and there was a certain Ausht- 
» yet he became the most 
successful practitioner.of his day. Unwearied 
research obtained for him the character of a 


sound lawyer ; while his own seal for the in- 


terests of a client, rendered every one-eager.to 
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retain him. He. was the only barrister in the | 
Court of King’s Bench capable of arguing 

qnestion with the able and 

eloquent Chief Justice who thea presided 

there; and, ov more than one occasiun, the 

Earl of Mansfield himself was ob ized to yield 

to the superior force of his arguments. This | 
celebrated pleader was at length brought imo 

Parliament, ander we auspices of Lord Siel- 

burne ; and, after distinguishing himself in 

the House of Commons, on many trying oc- 

casions, finally obtained a Peerage, together 

with the Chauceilorship of the Duchy of 

Laneaster. 


Lloyd Kenyon wasa native of Wales, who, | 
afier having been brongit up at the desk of 
an attorney, practised in Chancery with con- 
siderable reputation. It was late in life belore 
he obtained the dignities of his profession ; 
and he, who from habits, and custom, and 
congeniality of studies, was evabled to be- | 
come a most excellent Master of the Rolls, | 
occasionally found his seat uneasy as Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, in consequence 
of being unacquainted with the practice of tne 
common law. 

These three, while students, and little 
dreaming as yet of their farure fortunes, were 
acenstomed to spend much of their time to- 
gether. Two of them, as has been hinied, 
afterwards atiained patrician honours; but, at 
the period now alluded to, the prospects of the 
third were to the full as promising as those 
of either of his fellow-students. - He, indeed, 
must have been looked up to as a superior 
ebaracter* for, in addition to his natural 
talents, he had been educated at two public 
schools, and finished his siudies at a cele- 
brated university ; while they were brought 
up at litle provincial seminaries, and could 
not boast of any classical attainments what- 


ever. It would appear, however, that none 
of the parties were very rich at this period, 
for they lived with a degree of frugality, that 
will be deemed rather singular, when con- 
trasted with their fortune, wealth, and cele- 
brity. I have been repeatedly assured, by 
Mr. Horne Tonke, that they were accustomed 
to dine together, during the vacation, at a 
little eating-house, in. the neighbourhood of 
fur the sum of seven- pence 
halfpenny each! As to Davning and 
myself,” added he, ‘* we were generous, for 
we gave the girl who waited on us a penny 
a-piece; but Kenyon, who always knew the 
money, sometimes rewarded her with a half- 
penny, aad sometimes wiih a promise!” 
The latter bait of the second volume 
contains. some curious anecdotes, and 
forms an entertaining miscellany. One 
of- these describes Professor Porson as 
threateaing ‘* to kick and cuff” Horne 
Tooke at his own tabie, Tooke however 
Vou, XIV. [Lit. Pan. Nov. 1813.) 


proposed to fizht out the dispute io a 
“couple of quarts of brandy !"—this 
was accepted —and the Grecian overcome 
by his potatious fell prostrate oa the floor 

On which the victor at this new species of 
O'ympic game, taking hold of his ant ig sista 
limbs in succession, exclaimed, ** Yuis is thre 
foot that was to have kicked, and the hand 
that. was to have cutfed me and thet drink- 
ing one glass more, to the speedy recovery of : 
his prostrate adversary, ordered : that great 
care should be taken of Mr. Professor Porsan 5” 
afier whic he avisidrew to the adjacent 
apartment, in which tea and cotlee had been 
prepared, with che same seeming Calarness as 
if nothing had occurred. 

On another occasion, 

Mr. Holeroft, who, towards the latter part 
of his life, is said to have experienced many 
crosses, vexations, and disappointments, hap- 
pening to be one day at Wimbiedon, found 
himself suddenly assailed by his host, who 
seemed disposed to empty the whole quiver of 
his ridicule on the head of his unfortunate 
guest. Irritated beyond endurance at this 
couduet, the latter got up, and, clenehing 
his fist, exclaimed, in a paroxysm of rage, 
‘1 am sorry, Sir, to say to a gentleman in 
his owa house, what | now te!l you, that 
you are the greatest rascal in the world.”’ Mr. 
Horne ‘Tooke, who by this tiaie began tu res 
collect himseif, thinking that be had carried 
the joke too far, and imagiairg at the same 
time also, perhaps, that this act of venge@ice 
was a legitimate returo for bis recent cons 
duct; without altering,a single mascle in his 
face, turned round, aad calmly addressing 
acquaintanee, said, [sii Paday or Savarday 
next, that J] am to dine with you?” 

** Saturday, Sir.” 

“ Then you may depend upon it, I shall be 
there atthe hour appointed ” 

Whether these anecdotes do most ho-. 
nour to the heads or the hearts of the, 
host or his guests, we leave to the deci-y 
sion of an impartial public. 
A Practical Treatise on the Law of Mara 

riage and other Family Settlements, By? 

Edinond Gibson Atheily, Esq. of Gray's 

lun. Royal 8v0. Pp. G50. Chitké, 

don, 1813. ‘ 
of vations kinds occur 
every day, and cotisidering their impor? 
tauce, it is wonderfat ‘that this should be, 
the first work expressly treating on them_ 
distinctly. The author apologizes for its . 
imperfections, by observing that be has . 
detived little or no.aid from the labours» 
of others: with.mach greater cause he» 
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also apologizes for the freedom with 
which he has commented on forensic de- 


cisions. Undoubtedly, the judges whose | 


opinions he controverts, will be glad to 
hear the voice of reason and the stipula- 
tions of Jaw, even on past decisions ; but 
we confess, that Mr, Atherley's re- 
marks, in many instances, attach to cases 
which we thought had been definitively 
scttled. 

The infinite varieties of property in 
this country, with the mutations to which 
concerns, especially mercantile, are liable, 
render a clear comprehension of the sub- 
ject of family settlements extremely de- 
sirable. For, while on the one hand, it 
is hard that a woman, trusting to the 
judgment of ber guardians, supposes she 
has a resource in case of her husband's 
suffering under accidents, yet eventually 
finds her dependance placed on a broken 
reed ; so, on the other hand, it would be 
jnexpressibly unjust to allow a man the 
power of cheating his creditors, under 
pretence of having assigned over the most 
valuable parts of his property, er the bulk 
of his estate, under a marriage contract, 
to trustees, &c. for the benefrt of his wife. 
In the case of trustees for the wife having 
Jent her money to the husband, who fails ; 
—in the case of children’s property lodged 
in their fathers’ hands, under various au- 
thorities er accidents ;—in the case of 
death, sudden and unprepared for, while 
disposals of money, &c. are in progress on- 
ly, many nice and difficult questions arise, 
in which equity is not a little embarrassed 
to choose the lightest evil, and to deter- 
mine which is the Jeast departure from 
established rules. There are many otber 
points; but the chapters on insolvency 
after marriage, &c. have struck us as de- 
seiving much consideration. Almost 
every chapter has a string of cases and 
references annexed to it, which has re- 
quired infinite labour and perseverance on 
the part of the author. 

Mr. Atherly takes up his subject in an 
orderly manner: he begins at the origin 
of settlements, treats of persons compe- 
tegt to make them, and of what things 
they may be made—he enlarges on mar- 
riage acticles, and their power at law 
and in equity ; on the considerations by 


which they are supported : on voluntary | 


settlements, settlements by persons imtrade, 
by such as afterwards become bankrupts, 
of the equitable estate of a married wo- 
map, of settlements made by the Cgurt 
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of Chancery, of covenants in marriage 
settlements, of jointures, &c. and he con- 
cludes with general remarks, and rules te 
be observed on the subject of settlements. 

The cautions enjoined in this part of the 
volume are proper ;—others might have 


been added: and we mean no disrespect | 


to attornies—in town,—but especially in 
the couvtry, when werecommend Mr. A.'s 
volume to theircareful attention ;—it may 
occasionally supply the absence of acounsel, 
who canwot always be at their elbow. 
Oor readers will perceive that this is a 
work comprising dry questions of law,— 
it does not afford prominent passages for 
extracts :— but, we may be allowed to 
recall] the attention of the profession to a 
wish we had expressed, on occasion of a 
French work voticed in our thirteenth vo- 
lume, p. 179. A correet treatise on the 
subject of Marriage, its duties and its 
consequences, Comprized within a reason- 
able compass, is a dessderatum. The vo- 
lume before us takes a view of an ime 
portant part of the subject; but only a 
part of it: why should not a more exten- 
sive compendium be acceptable, not to the 
profession only, but to the public? The 


public is deeply concerned in it; and it | 


ought to be written in an intelligible and 
easy style. 
contracted by persons of all conditions yet 
the Jegal stipulations it implies are not, 
as they should be, pro éono publico, 
“made easy to the meanest capacity.” 
Happily for poor human nature, the fecl- 
ings of the mind, and the bias of sym- 
pathy, are independent of statutes, and 
those who are tolerably well inclined, 
“ having no law, are alaw them- 
selves; bot, this is no reason against 
lurnishing such a summary of duties as 


|} might prove instructive and admonitory 


| 


to the thoughtless and giddy. 

The case of children demands peculiar 
care in explanation, There are many who, 
it they had their own, would find their 
parents had not ove:looked them, mor 
forgotten them in the arrangements of 
their worldly property. ‘Ehere are others 
which under late decisions are allowed to 


enjoy property, of no small amount, des- 


cending to them in a manner not acknow- 


ledged by the sages of the law in former . 
These cases with ethers in which | 
settlements are allowed in Seotch mar-. 
riages, and no marriages, support our 


times, 


_Wishes, while they demonstrate their pre~ 
priety by nhavewerabie matters of fact. 


In fact, though matrimony is 
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The Art of Preserving the Sight unim- 
paired to an extreme Old- Age, &c. By an 
expeitenced Oculist. Saotl pp. 250. 
Price Us. Coiburn, Landon, 1813. 


We are not able to form the loosest 
conjecture as to the reasons which have 
induced the worthy author of these seusi- 
ble pages to withhokl bis name trom bis 
performance, That it-is not addressed to 
the faculty as such, is true, but that it 
intends the denefit of the public is true 
also; and this ought not to be thought a 
small merit in any professional man, be 
his station what it may, 


Would not the cure remain the same 
Did not the Doctor sign his name ? 


Yes, surely; yet we who know what con- 
fidence mankind place ion a name, and 
how necessary all their confidence is to 
ensure obedience and a happy issue, are 
not the less incline! to commend what- 
ever gives the sanction of authenticily to 
medical propositions, 

Sight is a sense of unspeakable impor- 
tance :. nature makes preparations for its 
exercise, and brings them into a forward 
state, previous to equal preparations for 
the other senses, that necessary to suste- 
nauce alone excepted. And after having 
enjoyed it, it is the last, perhaps, that we 
could relinquish, were the choice in our 
own power. 

If we are so unwilliag to lose it, it is 
at once our duty and our interest to use 
all means for preserving it. Lo injure 
the organs of sight wilfully, or inconside- 
rately, is almost fe/o dese: It is an ap- 
proach towards death—a death of one of 
the pleasures of life, to say the least. 
But though none would willingly detri- 
ment the sight, yet many thousands are 
guilty of this by indiscretion ; and if they 
do not injare the eye, they take no care to 
prevent its being injured by circumstances 
strongly marked with neglect. Some are 
subjected to danger by their professions ; 
and these by indulging fixed habits are 
extremely difficult of cure, 

The writer before 0s does not say much 
on the subject of cure, He very properly 
recommends the best possible aid in dan- 
geroas and stubborn cases; and by caa+ 
tioning against recourse -to- 


or 
remedics, he manifests his 
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judgmert, and secares his little volume 
from reproach. 

Our author begins his advice with the 
treatment the eyes ought to experience in 
a morning:—they should not suddenly 
be exposed to a glare of light ;—light re- 
flected from white-washed walls is bad ; 
—rubbing the eyes is bad: —[to this we 
plead guilty: over many a folio have we 
rubbed our eyes till——but we sit cor- 
rected, without offering to excuse it.] 
Tricks of all kinds should be avoided : 
by way of enforcing this caution we in- 
sert a story, which we can ventoere to 
credit, as a fact. The author refers it 
to a man in strong health, 


One day he happened to be engaged with 
a party of friends, when some petson entered 
the room without his noticing it, who ran 
familiarly to cover his eyes with his two 
hands, desiring him to gness who it was that 
blinded hii, Either unable, or perhaps not 
choosing, to guess the person’s name, he en- 
deavoured (to disengage himself from his 
hands; but the stronger effort he made for 
that purpose, the more forcibly did the other 

ress his hands upon his eyes, and this sa 
a , and with such deadly effect, that the 
jcleinets man, when permitied to open his 
eyes, found himself totally blind, although 
there was no apparent hart done to the organ! 


It. cannot be too strongly impressed on 
the youthful reader, that injuries done to 
these tender and exquisite organs are 
scarcely ever completely removed. They - 
are frequently suppressed for a time, to 
break out again in later life. But not in~ 
juries only demand : ‘the state 
of the organic powers is of consequence, 


The most certain ‘signs, says our author, 
which ought to prompt us to a wise economy 
of the sigitt, are as follow : 

1, When the focus of sight, commonly 
called the ** point of view, or point of dis- 
tinct vision,” begins to approach nearer toabe 
eye, insomuch, that we feel obliged to bring 

jects closer to it than usual, in order to diss 
cern them correctly. 

This change of the point of sight happens 
often so suddenly, and in a manner so appa- 
rent, that after a powerful contraction of the 
eye for some days only, particularly if the 
evenings are gdded, a person willunavoidably ~ 
find himself obliged to bring simall objects 
nearer to his eves. 

2. When we feel sometimes, particularly 

during any intense labour, which demands a 

elose application of the organ, a painful cone 

traction throughout the whole orbit of the 

eye 5 es disappears readily, however, afier 
2 
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Biving Ourselves even a quarter of an hour's 
‘Felaxation, or by closing the eye-lids from 

_ 3. If the labour is of long duration, or if 
exacts not only a considerable tension of 
the sight, but also an ardent application of 
‘the wind, then the before-mentioned con- 
traction is generally followed by a sensation 
of heat in the eve-lids, aecompar ied by a hea- 
viness and a difficulty of opening them, and 
even of moving the pupils themselves. 

4. Lf sometimes, during labour or occu- 
pation, and when one wishes to look steadily 
ata distant object, the eyes begin to discharge 
watery humours involuntarily, or at least to 
become more humid than usual. 

5. If during the hours of occupation, or 
soon afier, we experience a slight pain in the 
head, and an oppression like that of a weight 
on the eye-lids, 

6. If in young people, very fair, and of 
Sanguine complexion, the bordeis of the 
eye-lids become red, or thicker in some man- 
ner than when in perfect health, and if the 
blood vessels become visibly turgid. 

7. In short if we perceive, from time to 
time, a slight cloud pass before the eyes; oF 
if objects become indistinct for some mo- 
ments, obliging us to shut the eyes, to avoid 
the consequent numbness, or apparent debi- 
lity of the organ; a sensation which is 
soonest felt by young persons, fair aud san- 
guine, after making an injudicious use of 

their faculty. 

8. Particularly when objects shall appear 
surrounded by a faint cloud or mist, whose 
extremities shall be tinged with the colours 

the rainbow ; 

9. And when objects shall begin to dance 
before the eyes, which are all at once covered 
with an insupportable degree of obscurity, 
whilst the objects themselves, souetimes ap- 
parently raised, then depressed, often topsy- 
turyy, shall appear as if floating at random. 

This may serve as a specimen of the 

_ writer's cautions: he might have added 
others, including some to young persons 
whose affections are lively ;-for though 
the goddess of beauty be herself dright- 

_ eyed, her votaries are not distinguished, 

efter a while, by any increase of such ra- 
diance. 

What general rales the author proposes 
. for the purposes of alleviation, and if pos- 
sible of prevention, he comprizes in the 
‘following directions. Their practicability 
§s their best recommendation. 

1. isfirst necessary, as much as pessible, 

to regulate the use of the eyes 
@radations; that is to say, not to pas 
them totally, and all at once, of the exercise 


of theis functions, which, as I have already 
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shewn, would be as hurtful as a prolonged 
tension of the organ. 

2. If the patient cannot, from his circun- 
stances, seclude himself totaily from assiduoas 
labour, let him, at least, endeavour to vary 
his modes of occupation. 

3. Let him shut bes eves, from time to 
time, whilst at work, or walk about the 
apartment or oranuluctory in which he is 
placed ; or, which is more efficacious, let 
him go out into the open air, though but for 
a few minutes, which will produce a sensible 
effect. 

4. Let him be careful to keep up the perse 
piration of the feet, by bathing them in tepid 
water into which some salt and vinegar may 
thrown. 

5. A moderate exercise of the body by a 
walk in the open air, in which the eye may 
be amused with the varied picture of Nature's 
works, is so necessary to the relaxation of the 
visual organ, and to the renewal of its pow- 
ers, that even the most ignorant must be 
acquainted with its truth. 

j. Let him who is once convinced that he 
has trusted too much to the streugth of bis 
eves, be careful to abstain from all steady 
labour immediately on risivg, or after his 
meals, as well as by candle-light. 

7. Let him bathe his eyes often during the 
day in cold water ; a remedy which, though 
simple in itself, will never fail of producing, 
though at first insensibly, the: best effecis. 
I have already remarked, that all tepid baths 
are hurtful to the eyes; 1 repeat again, that 
it is necessary only to apply the water in the 
gentlest manner, which will always auswer 
the end proposed, as the very action of wash- 
ing will soun give a degree of heat to the 
cold water more than sufficient for the pur- 

Though we differ from our author as to 
the philosophical cause why resplendent 
objects are injurious to the eyes, yet of 
the fact itself we have no doubt. Befere 
we examine his opinions farther, we shall 
allow him to state an instance from which 
our readers may receive instruction. 


If any one doubts of the prejudicial effects 
which brilliant or glittering objects have upoa 
a weak sight, 1 shall convince him of the 
uath of it, by reciting an instance which 
touk place with respect to a very worthy man 
whom I knew well, This person, from an 
idea that most kinds of food bad been attended 
with prejudicial effects to his eyes, deprived 
lifmyself of the use of them all without scru- 

le, ‘and seemed rather disposed to encounter 
unger itself, than to risk an approaching 
| blindness, which threatened him. But this 
ware, extended to'a period of two years, was 


not only useless to him, but, in fact, had ree 
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duced him toa state of weakness that was 
alarming. Continued and tried labour daring 
his youth had brought his eyes to such a state, 
that he no lovger believed them capable of 
eure, however his profession was one that 
obliged him still to persevere, and his distress 
was great in not being able to attend to it on 
any particular day, when he had taken supper 
on the preceding evening. It was natural, 
then, that he should attribute the augmenta- 
tion of his complaint to what he had eaten, 
although he had always taken the necessary 
precautions during the night to procure a 
good digestion; be therefore reso'ved to eat 
no more during the evening; and from that 
moment a sudden change took place in his 
visnal powers; the weakness, indeed, re- 
mained, buat, nevertheless, he was still able 
tv encounter a moderate degree of labour. It 
happened one evening that 1 was introduced 
by a friend to a party, from which the mas- 
ter of the house was absent ; but as they staid 
supper, and the party was a family one, he 
joined us, notwithstanding his apprehensions 
of the effect of the light. In short, it was 
the very person of whom [ speak, and whom 
T now saw for the first time; he slightly 
hinted to me his sufferings, when I observed, 
that he need not be surprised if his eyes 
should be ill after such a supper as that before 
us, when the table was covered with sucha 
nuinber of brilliant objects, as could not fail 
to have some eflect even upon the soundest 
orgins, | added, that he had nothing to do 
but to banish every brilliant superfluity, and 
that he would then find that no, indigestion 
would ensue to injure his sight. He listened 
to my advice, put aside his brilliant supper 
equipage, fixed sh.des to his lights, and at 
the end of two years, honestly confessed to 
me, that he had never found himself in bei- 
ter health, 


To this advice we suspect should have 
been added strong remonstrances against 
late hours which do great mischief, and 
are generaily, though this case be an ex- 
ception, accompanied by indulgences hurt- 
ful to the eyes. 


It is a curions and ioteresting question, 
why reflected light is always Bredoyicid 
- tothe eyes? The fact is undoubted, Our 
author says, ‘‘ there is nothing more dan- 
gerous than for one to fix their [his] eyes 
long upon the moon. There are even in- 


statices of astronomers, who, having been 


in the habit of observing it for a length 
of time without telescopes, or coloured 
glasses, have actually been totally deprived 
of sight.”—** During the day the moon 
may be safely inspected,” because “ the 
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lanar light is mot concentrated.”— This 
phrase is ambiguous. The cause of dan- 
ger in steadily fixing the eye on the lonar 
light is, because her rays are divergent : 
—they therefore demand additional exer- 
tion in the optic powers of the eye to cone 
centrate them to a point on the retina, 
The general spectator is not aware of this 
additional exertion, and therefore -is apt 
to strain the parts without consideration. 
The same cause produces the same effect 
in glittering objecis—polished plate on 
a supper-table,’ for instance—owes its 
splendour to the rapid declination of the 
rays of light reflected from its surface: 
to gather these agin into a focus irritates 
the eye, The same is true of gems; also 
of a white-washed wali—a most fatal 
(and in London a frequent) cause of 
weakness of sight. By the bye, Lon- 
doners, in many parts of the metropolis, 
enjoy such feeble, scanty ght, and some- 
times such brown light, that, combined 
with other causes, it may rather be won- 
dered at thatthey preserve their sight at 
all, than that they are inclined to a prema- 
ture use of spectacles:—on which subject 
there are some good remarks in this tract, 
which therefore we recommend to the-at- 
tention of Londoners especially, and to 
those of studious professions in particular. 


The Death of Prince Bagration, a Poem; 
by Rev. Rt. Patrick, A. M. sm. 2t0. pp. 
#0. Price 1s, 6d. Longman and Co. 
London, 1813. 


Unsaappi ty for this poem, more un- 
happily for the board, and most unhappily 
for himself, the reader of the corps on 
the morning when duty called hiay to dis- 
charge his office in respect to ‘The 
Death of Prince Bagration, a poem,” had 
—in mumbling a buttered crust for break 
fast,— broke one of his best remdining 
teeth! So that, when readingor rather 
when attempting to read — 

Ingeminat tremulos, naso crispante, cachinnos, 
Where was the wonder, then, that jhe. 
harmony of the following lines was 'ost 
on the auditory;—that Cossacks, Ton- 
gasians, Calmucks, Oder, Weser, Etbe 
and Rhine, struck the ear as- tieither 
Christian English nor heathen Greék? 

Y 3 
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Yet the poem deserves praise, as an in- 
stance of diihculty subdued; and will 
doubtless be followed, if better employ- 
nent forbid not, by a description of 
Petersburgh, io familiar heroics. Happy 
were the world to meet in verses, equally 
smooth, pliable, polished, and vigorous 
with tbese, in rhyme, too, the redoubt- 
able names of Dvortzovaia Naberesh- 


* Yet e’er my soul presumes to trace 
* The Free-towns, (worthy of their title,) freed, 
* E'er my lips tell how Warsaw soon shall chace 
‘ The Austrian squadrons from the field, 
* How France to Posna shall recede, 
* And Thorn shail fall, and Dantzie bleed ; 
* Let me with patriot ardour place 
* Before my dying eyes, and hail with tuneful 


naia, Meschtschanskaya, Panteleimonof- reed 
skaia, Preobrasiaskoi, and whatever other | * The fields of victory, which from month to 
cachinnous combinations of consonanis téionth, 


may be found in any quarter of “ the 
Residence.” We believe this gentleman 
to be capable of truly respectable things ; 
when his talents are directed to 
bat his verses shall speak for themselves. 

His poem opens with the following 
lines; which are copied, verbatim, site- 
valim, and figureatim, 


** Smiles on Bagration’s dying features play’d, 
He shook” his diamond-hilted blade, 


’ And fiercely beam’d his feverish eye ; 


Fight, Brother-Princes; warriors, fight; he 
said ; 

* On, Platoff, on; charge, Kutusoff, charge ; 

Victory, victory ! 

© 'Tis done, the fight is won ; 

“© They fly, they fly ; sweet is the victory. 

4. Pursue, my wartiors, friends, companions all ; 

* But Jet a chosen band around me stand, 

€ Nor let the haughty foe behold—the Prince 
Bagration fall.” 


© What though I’m call’d away, 
© To realms of endless day, 
* Happy the-thought, that heaven our native 
land will save ; 
* And Russia never be a slave.’ 


* Visions of future fame, ye bless my aching 
sight, 
Ye bring to Russia's favor'd land exstatic proud 
delight.’ 
Isee, I see 
* The invading Frenchman flee 
‘© From braver Muscovy.’ 


© Pursue, Cossats ; Tongusians, on ; 
* Charge, Calmucs, charge ; 
* Spread your conquests broad and Iarge: 
-£ E’en.tothe Oder, Weser, Eibe and Rhine ; 
* Far, far beyond the basiies—Weichsel linc.’ 


* Russia, thy valiant sons shall grace.’ 


“ Hark, hear you not the thundering tread” 

* Of thrice one hundred thousand men 

“ Shaking the parent earth with dread !” 

* *Twas Russia's host; in haste 

* The warriors to Smolensk are onward past ; 

* I mark’d the musket brown, the Cossac spear ; 

© L hear the hurrah, fav’rite battle-word, 

© I mark the sparkling of their sword, 

** Wide waves the bickcring blade and fires the 
angry air:” 

* Isee the Tartar spear, hurl'd by a nervous arm 
the foes among ; 

* Sure of its prey, ‘it triumphed as it sung :” 


* Their vengeance fierce on thee shal! fal!, 
* Gallia, for deeds of blood Lencath Smolensko’s 


wali.’’ 


I sce 500,000 vet’rans, hardy forms, 
* Vanish beneath the “ pitiicss pelting storms ;” 
In Gne prophetic visions bright,—** my well- 

purg’d sight’ 
© Beholds the crippled host, spread in the loath- 
some tent, 

€ With slippery marching spent ; 
© Tents fill’d with noisome pestilential air, 
* Seats of iafection, and of dumb Despair: 
« Where or the sanguinary flux, or fever low 
© Or dysentery foul—prey on the foe, 
¢ On Gailia’s weak, dissolving, wasting host.’ 

The following note describes very faith- 
fully the miseries of the retreating French. 
They shock the soul which has the smal- 
lest feeling of humanity. Bat they have 
not shocked the cause of all this: he 
renews the same sufferings in a thousand 
new forms ; and the Elbe and the Weser 
witness a repetition of what exceeded 
belief when related as passing oa the 
Beresyna and the Niemen. ; 
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Captain Anderson, who seached Hu!l on 
May 9th, of this year, in nine days from Kings- 
town, (in the German it is Koenig’s-burg,) and 
who visited, from sympathy and from charity, 
the thousands of French prisoners, lodging and 
dying daily in, all the churches and all the hos- 
pitals; assured me, that the erght carieatures 
published by Walker and Knight, aad the two 
prints etched by Crashank, by no means did 
justice to the reduced figures of those miserable 
captives, those living corpses. Job, as described 
in the four first chapters, lying in his wretched 
tent, plundered, diseased in the leprosy, scurvy, 
elepbantiasis or bleeding flux, afflicted bloteh- 
es, blains and bleeding sores, pale in his fea- 
tures, gloomy and melancholy: and Nehemiah® 
reading his Lamentations,—-exactly resemb'ed the 
pictures of the poor surviving wretches, whom 
the English resident visited and selieved im a 
dungeon. 


An Historical and Architectural Essay 
relating to Redcliffe Church, Bristol, il- 
lustrated with Plans, Views, aud Archi- 
tectural Details, &c. By J. Brittoa, 
F.S. A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Plates t9. 
Price 163. Taylor, London, 1813. 

Mk. Britton confesses that he “ feels 
more than usual solicifude concerning the 
reception the present work may expe- 
rience with its varied classes of readers.” 
It was his intention to have comprized it 
in his ‘ Architectural Antiquities,” a 
work of great merit and beauty, for 
which the materials before us are per- 
fectly adapted. The desire of deviating 
from the direct line of that work has led 
to the present. 

Tt is impossible to mention Redcliffe 
Church without recollecting the fate of 
the unfortunate Chatterton. Mr, B. ex- 
plains part of the mystery, by observing 
that it may mow be mentioned that ‘‘ there 
was a trait of iasanity in the family. His 
sister was once coofined ; and this isakey 
to the ecceatricities of his life, and to the 
deplorable rashness of his death.” Such 
is genius! dependant on a ceriain ar- 
rangement of vervons fibrilla, which to 
exceed is insanity. What ‘thin parti- 
tions da their bounds divide!” My. B. 
adds a few remarks on the Chattertonian 
controversy, at the cad of his yolume. 
‘There are judicious men who continue to 
believe that he found some ansient MSS. 
which he manufactured into many. 

The labours of the antiquary io ¢xa- 
miniog the history of the church at Red- 


* The prophet Jeremiah we suppose is intended. 


Mr. Britton’s Architectural Essay relating to Redcliffe Church. 


cliffe, are confounded by contradictory 
statements of historians and topographers ; 
by the absence of satisfactory informa- 
tion; by suspicious documents, ofien 
worse than none, The foundation of the 
church, however, is ascribed by all to 
Simon de Barton, who previous to his 
commencement of this building, im 1292, 
had been three times mayor of Bristol. 
But William Canynge, senior, completed 
“the body of it, from the cross aile 
downwards, and so the church was fi- 


| nished as it now is.” This was 75 years 
| after Burton's dedication of his church, 


In 1445 it was nearly burnt by lightning, 
The structure has its peculiarities, and its 
beauties. It appears to have been planned 
with a proper regard to symmetry at first; 
but this was departed from afterwards, 


The north porch is a singular addition.. 


The doorway skreen to it is peculiar, and 
handsome, 


‘We cannot transcribe the engravings, 
which ave neatly executed, and on which 
great part of the merit of the work des 
pends: itis enongh to say that the whole 
is carefully got mp, and does credit to the 
care and assiduity of its author; whore 
works, indeed, have that character genes 
rally. 


LLL LL LL LM AE LO 


Christianity in India, Letters between 
Loieus and an East-India Proprietor, as 
they appeared the Times Newspaper in 
the Mouths of August, September, and 
October 1813. 8vo pp. 102. Rivington, 
London. 


We are given to understand that in 
all probability this public correspondence 
is but the precursor to many others, ta 
which the mea-ure of allowing the resi- 
dence of missionaries in India will give 
cecasion. The arguments related to the 
generat question appear by no meaus to be 
exhausted by these writers. The corre= 
spondence shews, however, how difficult 
it is for reasoners to understand each 
other. They do, and they will, mistake, 
and misconstrue expressions, and waader 
from the subject into persanalities. Ceuld 
this disposition be eorrected the candid 
would pay much attention to their sen:i- 
ments, We commend the impartiatity 
that hag printed both series of” letters, in 
the order of the'r publication, 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR FUBLICATION. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The second and third Parts of the new 
Edition ofthe Monasticon Anglicanum are in 
the Press, and will be ready for delivery to 
the Subscribers prior to the first of January 
next. The Proprietors also inform their 
Subscribers and the Public, that new Editions 
of the History of St. Paul's, the Baronage, 
the Warwickshire, the History of Embank- 
ing, and the Minor works of Sir William 
Dugdale, are in course of Preparation for the 
Press, in completion of the projected Plan of 
printing uniform, and enlarged Editions of 
these valuable Works. The Intention is to 
publish them distinet and unconnected with 
the Series, that the public may subscribe to 
one or to the whole, as may be desired. 

The first part of the History of St. Paul's, 
edited by Henry Ellis, Esq. keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, will be ready 
for Delivery to the Subscribers early in the 
Spring, and continued quarterly until com- 
plete. "Po the first two hundred Subscribers 
the Price will be Two Guineas each Part, 
each Part: the price of large r copies will 
be Five Guineas each Part a 

New editions, with corrections, will soon 
appear, of Mr. William Hution’s History of 
the Roman Wall; and of his Battle of Bos- 
worth Field, with the addition of a Second 
Part by Mr. Nichols. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Beloe is printing a new edition of his 
Anecdotes of Literaiure and Scarce Books. 


BLOGRAPHY. 

British Biography of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Is preparing for the press, in three thick 
octavo volumes : containing the Lives, &c. of 
every person of eminence who flourished in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, during the 

e following Works will a ly i 

Nétéaber. 

Memoirs of Goldoni, the celebrated Italian 
Dramatist; written by himself.—Editions in 
French and English. 2 Vols. 8vo. Musical 
Biography, or Memoirs of the. Liyes and 
Writings of the most eminent Musical Com- 
Posers who have flourished during the three 
lagt centuries. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. W. Henley is preparing for the press a 
series of Chymical Tables, intended to exhibit 
the properties of all the present known bodies, 
the result of their union, &c. forming a come. 
plete abstract of the science of chymisiry. 


LITERATURE. 


Mr. T. Faleoner is preparing Supplemen- 
tary Notes, &c. to the Oxford Edition of 
Strabo, 

COMMERCE. 


In the course of December will be pub- 

lished a work entitled, ‘* The Pocket Com- 
anion to the Law of Bills of Exchequer, 

romi-sory Notes, Checks, Drafts,” &e. Ta 
which will be added, ‘* The Stamp Duties,” 
&e. By the Editor of the Mercantile Mas 
gazine. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Picturesque Delineation of the Southern 
Coast of England is preparing for publication, 
in two quarto volumes; consisting of fifty 
quarto plates and thirty vigneties, with ape 
propriate letter-press. The plates to be en- 
graved by W. B. Cooke and G. Cooke, from 
original Drawings by G. M. W. Tumer, 
R. A. and other Artists. 


MATHEMATICS, 


In the press, and will be ready eorly in 
November, the first part of the re-publication 
of the Gentleman’s Diary, or Mathematical 
Repository, from its commencement in 1741 
to the present time; to correspond in ar- 
rangement, size, &c. with Dr. Hutton's 
edition of the Ladies’ Diary and the Genile-. 
man's Mathematical Companion, in 12mo, 
the Seventeenth Number of which, for 1814 
(being an annual work,) will be ready also 
on the sane day. Likewise, in one hand- 
some vol. 8vo, Davis's complete Treatise on 
Land Surveying in all its branches. ‘To this” 
edition, being the fifth, is added a Supple- 
ment and Portrait of the Author. 

MILITARY ABEFAIRS. 

J, Philippart, Esq. will speedily publish, 
in two ne Cam- 
paigns, illustrated by maps and plates, and 
with engraved portraits of the Ewperor. A- 
lexander and Buouaparte, 


MISCELLANIES. 
Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, will publish, in the 
course of the ensuing month, a small volame 
entitled, ‘* Maternal Solicitude for a Daugh- 
ter’s best Interests.” 
Qn the 23d of November, with the Alma 
nacks, will be published, in one elegantly 
rinted volume, a new work, entitled, Time's 
ELESCOPE, for the year 1814, containing’ 
I. A complete Guide tothe Almandck. 
Astronomical occurrences in every Month,: 


| with a Popular View of the Solar System.” 
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Jil. The Naturalist’s Diary, containing the 
various. appearances in the Animal and Ve- 
getable Kingdoms, and Meteorological Re- 
marks. A General Introduction will be 
prefixed, ilfustative ot Astronomical and 
other terms usually occurring in Almanacks., 
The work wilh be embellished with twelve 
interesting wood cuts, by Mr. Clennell, de- 
seriptive of the different months. 


Or the 14th of November will be pub- 
lished, in 3 vol. 8vo, price Il. 16s. De Y Al- 
Jemagne, par Madame la Baronne de Stel 
Holstein, 

This interesting work, whose mysterious 
sippression has so long excited the curiosity 
of Europe, consists of the result of Madame 
de Stael’s observations on the Manners, the 
Society, the Lierature, and the Philosophy, 
of the Germans. An edition, consisting of 
10,009 copies, was actually printed at Paris, ia 
1810; and alibough, in its course through 
the press, it was submitied to the Literary 
Police, the whole impression was suddenly 
destroyed, in consequence of the immediate 
mandate of Buonaparte. One copy, however, 
escaped, and from that the present edition is 
printing. Lt will contain ali the passages ori- 
ginally struck out by the censors of the press ; 
and a copious new preface, detailing the his- 
tory of this curious and unprecedented literary 

rsecution. The work is otherwise valuable 
for its acute and lively remarks upon a people, 
with the present state of whose society and 
literature we are liule acquainted, aad who 
are peculiarly interesting at this time, from 
the part they are acting in the great draina of 
European politics. It is known to be the 
most able work of an author who has already 
been designated ‘: as, beyond all compurison, 
the first female writer of the age.”"—A transla. 
tion of this work has beeu made, and is nearly 
ready for publication. 

r. J. P. Malcolm will soon publish a 
new edition of his Excursions in Kent, Glou- 
cestershire, &c. with many engravings. And 
his Historical Sketch of the Art of Caricatur- 
ing, which has been so long announced, is 
expected to appear early in next month. 

Dr. Bland has in the press a Collection of 
Proverbs, chiefly taken from the Adagia of 
Erasmus, with explanations; and furiher 
illustrated by corresponding examples from 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and English 
languages. 

The bee peer has appeared of a work to 
be published by Subseriptiot, entitled, ‘* The 
Secrets of Occuli Freemasonry Disclosed, and 
their connection with the Machinations of 
the Roman Catholics proved.” By the Mem- 
bers of a well-informed Circle. 

Mr. William Playfair will publish, next 
month, Political Portraits, with explanatory 
nates, historical and biographical, 
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EDUCATION, 


A new Italian Class Book, consisting of 
Extracts from the most eminent Italian 
Writers, in Prose and Verse. By M. San- 
of a and compendious 
talian Grammar, will soon appear: also 
Elizabeth. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Mr. Singer has, in the press, Elements of 
Electricity and Electro-chymistry, being a 
Synopsis of the existing state of electrical 
knowledge. 


NAVIGATION, 


Mr.’ Smithies, of Sunderland, has com< 
mitted to the press, a work on Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy, which has engaged 
his attention for many years. It will contain 
every thing requisite for the navigator and’ 
practical astronomer, and inclide the latest 
improvements in those branches of science of 
which it proposes to treat. ' : 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Mr. Hitchener has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, the Towers of Ravenswold, or Days 
of Ironside, a romance, in three volumes. =~ 

Miss Holeroft will soon publish, the Wife 
and the Lover, a novel, in three volumes. 

Mr. D. F. Haynes has in the press, Pierre 
and Adeline, or the Romance of the Castle, 
in two volumes, 

A Batchelor’s Heiress, or a Tale without a’ 
Wonder, by the Authoress of the Daughter. 
of St. Omer, will shortly be pabiished. 

A new Novel, from the pen of Mrs. Her- 
vey, Author of the Mourtray Family, en- 
titled, “* Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman 
of Fashion,” 4 volumes is at press, also, 

Laura Valcheret, a Tale for Adolescence. 


_-PHILOLOGY. 

Mr. W. Taylor, of Norwich; has, just 

ready for publication, a work on English 

Synonyms, in imitation of Levizac’s Sy- 
uonyms of the French. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. © 


To be published, next month, in 8vo, price 
15s. a compleie General Index to the Ediu-. 
bargh Review, from its commencement in, 
October 1802 to the end of the twentieth 
volume, published in Nuvember 1812. This’ 
Index will contain, in one alphabetical 
series, distinct references to all the names of 
authors reviewed, titles of books reviewed 
authorities cited or quoted, and all incidenta 
matter; to which are prefixed, for greater fa-, 
cility of reference to the several articles, a, 
separate index of books reviewed, and another, 
of aut reviewed. The want of a general. 
sadeubauited to the peculiar character of this 
journdl, was felt long before it extended” to 
twenty volumes: that number being caley 
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Jated to contain materials sufficient to occupy 

an entire volume, has been fixed upon as the 

proper scape for the present compilation, and 

for every future one of the same kind which 

the Edinburgh Review may come to require. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Earl of Lauderdale will publish, in 
the course of next month, Further Considera- 
tions on the Siate of the Currency, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. David Williams, A. M. has in 
the press, and will speedily publish, ‘* An 
Historical Sketch of the Opinions and Doc- 
trines of the Various Religions in the World.” 
To which will be added, “* A View of the 
Evidences of Christianity, and of the Refo:- 
mation.” This work wiil be completed in 
ope small pocket volume. 


The Rev. Harvey Marriott's Explanation 


ef the Church Catechism, for the Use of 
Sunday and other Parochial Schools, will be 
published in a few days. 


VOYAGES. 

Mr. Wathen, of Hereford, is preparing a 
Journal of a Vovage, in the East-Ludia ship 
Hope, from Gravesend, by the route of 
Madeira, the Cape, Madras, Palo Penang, 
Malacca, and Macao to Canton, returning by 
St. Helena; generally introductory to, and 
descriptive of, a Series of interesting and siu- 
gular Views in India and China. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby will submit the 
following Libraries, for Public Sale, 
during the present Autumn and ensuing 
Winter. 

The Library of the late Thomas Gorman, 
Esq. of New Broad-street. 

The entire library of the late Graoville 
Sharp, Esq. author of various Tracts on the 
Slave Trade, &c. Among them is a good 
selection of books on Oriental languages and 
Biblical learning ; a large collection of scarce 
and curious editions of the Bible, in the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English Tongues; 
also his extensive collection of printed and 
MS. Music. 

The very extensive collection of Music 
(printed and in manuscript) of the late John 
Sydney, Esq. of Hunton, Kent. 

The library of the late Charles Lonz, Esq. 
of Hart's Hall, Suffolk. Among which is a 
very fine copy of the first edition of Shaks- 
peare’s Plays. 

The entire and splendid library of the late 
Sir Charles Talbot, Bart. removed from 
Chart Park, Surrey; consisting of the most 
valuable and magnificent works in Natural 
History ; likewise Philosophy, Voyages, and 
Travels, General History, and Belles Lettres. 


The whole elegantly bound. Also his choice | 


afid seleet collection of Minerals, 


The entire and valuable library of the late 
Hon. Lord Heathfield ; comprising a collee~ 
tion of searee books on Fortification, Military 
Tacucs, Military History, the most memora- 
able Campaigns, Voyages and Travels, 
French Literature, Belles Lettres, &c. &ce. 
To which is added, his collection of Maps, 
Military Charts, Prints, Sec. 

The very select and choice Cabinet of Na~ 
tural History of the late George Shaw, M.D. 
F.R.S. Author of the General Zoology, Na- 
turalist’s Miscellany, &c. aad many other 
valuable works. Removed from his residence 
at the British Museum. 

A Catalogue of the well-known and cele- 
brated library of John Willett Willett, Esq. 
brought from hisseat at Merley, in the eonnty 
cf Dorset ; comprising a most rare assemblage 
of the early Priaters, fine Speciiuens of Block 
Printing, Old English Chronicles, &c. in fine 
Preservation ; likewise a most extensive and 
valuable collection of books in every depart- 
meut of literature, from the earliest period to 
the present time. All the books are in the 
finest condition; many ov large paper, and 


bound in Morocco and Russia leathers. 
WORKS PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Margaret de Valais, Queen of 
Navarre, the first Wife of Heary the Fourth 
of France, commonly called the Great : con- 
taining the Secret History of the Court of 
France, for seventeen Years, viz from 1565 
to 1582, during the Reigns of Charles the 
Oth and Henry the 3d, including a full Ace 
count of the Massacre of the Protestants on 
St. Bartholomew's Day. Written by herself, 
in a Series of Letters, and translated from the 
original French, with a Preface and Geogra~ 
phical Notes by the Translator. 2 Vol, 12mo. 
12s. 

BOTANY. 


“lora Glattianne : a Catalogue of the Tn- 
digenous Plants on the Banks of the River 
Clyde, and in the neighbourhood of the City 
of Glasgow. By Thomas Hopkirk, Fellow 
of the Linnean Society, and Member of the 
Wernerian Notural History Society of Ediu- 
burgh. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Novus Graecorum Epigrammatum et 
Tloguatay Delectus, cum nova Versioue et 
Notis. Opera Thome Jobnson, A.M. la 
Usun Scholz Etonensis. nova, 
et prioribus multo emeudatior. 33. 

und. 


‘ DRAMA« 
The Theatrical Inquisitor; or, Monthly 
Mirror; volume the second. Ornamented 
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with highly-finished portraits enzraven by 
artists of known celebrity. 8vo, 12s. Gd. 

At Home; a Farce, with Music, in two 
Acts; as performing at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. 23. 

Sharp and Flat, a Musical Farce, in two 
Acts; as performed at the English Opera, 
Lyceum. By D. Lawler; the Music com- 
posed by Hook. 2s. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Final Debates on the Renewal and Ac- 
cepiance of the East India Company's Charter, 
at several Courts of Proprietors of East India 
Stock, on tbe gth, 13th, 16th, and 21st July, 
1813; with an Appendix, containing an Ab- 
stract of the Bill for continuing in the Com- 
pauy the Possession of the British Territories 
in India, together with certain Exclusive 
Privileges 8vo, 5s. 

Debates at the India House, at a General 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, on 
Wednesday, the 1st September, 1813, on the 
subject of procuring competent Authority to 
charge the Property Tax on the Dividends 
upon the Territorial Revenues of the Com- 
pany, and for increasing the Salaries of the 
Directors. By the Editor of the former 
Debates. 8vo, Is. Gd. 

A compleie collection of the Debates at the 
East India House, during the Negociation for 
a Renewal of the East [ndia Company's 
Charter, 1813, 2 vol. 8vo, 1!. 4s.—Any of the 
former Debates may be had tv complete Sets. 

Substance of the Speech of Charles Marsh, 
Esq. M. P. in the House of Commons, July 
1, 1813, on the Clause in the East India 
Bill, enacting further Facilities to Personas 
going out to India for Religious Purposes. 2s. 


EDUCATION. 


Rules for English Composition, and partie 
cularly for Themes: designed tor the Use of 
Schools, and in the Aid of Self-instruction. 
By Joha Rippingham. The Second Edi- 
tion, with considerable additions and Im- 
provements. 12mo, 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 


British Gallery of Pictures .—First Serics, 
No. XXII, (price 10s. 6d. ; Proofs 11, 1s. 
coloured 21. 12s. 6d.) of the Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s Collection of Pictures; arranged ac- 
cording to Schools, and in Chronological 
Qider; with Remarks, and a particular De- 
scription ofeach Picture. By W. Y. Outley, 
Esq. F.S.A. Containing, Regaling at an 
Alehouse Door; from G. Ti see 5 An 
Italian Market; J. Lingelback: The Dis- 
tribution of Soup at the Gate of a Convent ; 
Jan Miel: A Music Party; Jan Lys: A 
Landscape and Figures; F, Zuccharelli. En- 
graved by J. Neagle and J. H. Wright.— 
Second Series, No. VII, Price. 10s. Gd. ; 
Proofs, 11. 1s, Colouts, and*mounted, Gl. 6s, 
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in a Portfolio, containing, Christ in the Sea 
pulchre; finely engraved by T. Cheeseman 
and P. W. Tomkins, Engravers to her Ma- 
jesty, from the original Painting by Guereino, 
in the Possession of Admiral Lord Radstock. 

A Print of the celebrated Horse Smolensko ; 
engraved by Mr. Ward, from a Painting by 
Mr. Sartorius, and dedicated, by permission, 
to Sir Charles Bunbury, Bart. Prints, 
103, 6d. coloured, i]. 18,; Proofs, 11. Is.; or 
coloured in Oil to imitate the original Pic. 
ture, 1]. 11s. 6d. 

A Portrait of General Moreau, copied from 
a scarce Print in the London Institution, 
Price 3s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 
hy, for the Use of Schools. By Samuel. 
ey D.D. Head Master of the Royal Free 
Grammar Schvol of Shrewsbury. 8vo, ys. 


HISTORY. 


Symbolic Illustrations of the History of 
England : accompanied by a Narrative of the 
Principal Events. Designed more particularly 
for the Instruction of Young Persons. By 
Mary Ann Rundall, of Perey House, Bath, 
Author of the Grammar of Sacred History. 
Part the First, to be completed in ThreeParis. 
4to, 10s, Gd. sewed. 


MATHEMATICS, 


A new Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary; comprising an Explanation of 
the Terms and Principles of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, and such Branches of Natural 
Philosophy as are susceptible of Mathematical 
Investigation. With historical Sketches of 
the Rise, Progress, and present State of the 
several Lepartments of these Sciences: and 
an Account of the Discoveries and Writings 
of the most celebrated authors, both Ancient 
and Modern. By Peter Barlow, of the 
Military Academy, Woolwich; Past 4,. 
price 7s. 6d. — The work will he com- 
pleted in in Six Paris. The following two. 
Parts will be published, one every two 
months. 

A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice and 
Theory, with Notes and Illustrations ; eon- 
taining a Variety of Particulars relating to the 
Discoveries and [mprovemenis that have been. 
made in that Branch of Analysis. By Joba 
Bonnycastle, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Rayal Acadewy, Woolwich. Vol. 
8vo, Il. 4s. 


MEDICINE AND CRIRURGERY, 


A Treatise onthe History, Nature, aud 
Treatment of Chincough: including a Va- 
riety of Cases and Dissections. ‘To which ts 
subjoined, an Inquiry into the relative More 
tality of the principal Diseases of Childreu, 
and the numbers who have died under ten 
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seats of age, in Glasgow, during the last 
thirty years. By Robert Watt, M.D. Lec- 
turer on the Theory and Practice of Me- 
aicine in Glasgow. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

. The Anatomy of the Heart, Cranium, and 
Brain, adapted to the Purposes of the Medical 
and Surgical Practitioner; to which is added, 
iv Notes, Observations on the Laws of Life, 
Sensation, and Idea. © By Alexander Ramsay, 
M.D Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 
The Second Edition, much enlarged, with 
coloared Plates Royal 4:0, 18s.stitched, 11. 4s. 
half-bound. 

Synopsis Nosologie Methodice, Auctore 
Gulielmo Cullen, M.D. Nuper in: Acad. 
Edin. Med. Pract. Prof. Medico Regio apud 
Scotos Primerio, &c. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containing a Synopsis of the 
Systems of Sauvages, Linnaus, Vogel, Sagar, 
M‘Bride, Cullen, Swediaur, (1812,) Young 

1813) ; Willan’s Class‘fication of Cutaneous 

iseases; anda Translation of Cullen's No- 
sology, with References to the best Authors 
who have written since his Time. By John 
Thomson, M.D. 8vo, 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Statement of Facts relative to the sup- 
Abstinence of Anne Moore, of Tut- 
ury, Staffordshire; and a Nafrative of the 
Circumstances which led to the recent De- 
tection of the Imposture ; to which is sub- 
joined an Appendix, compiled and published 
at the Request of the Committee, formed for 
the Investigation of the Case. By the Rev. 
Leigh Richmond, A. M. Rector of ‘Turvey, 
Bedfordshire. 3s, Gd. sewed. 

A Practical Exposition of the Tendency 
and Proceedings of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, 
A. M. Curate of St. John’s Chapel, Hackney, 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftesbury. Ad- 
dressed 19 those who ask for Demonstration. 
Bro. Qs. 

A Supplement, forming a Fourth Volume, 
to the Rural Sports ; comprising among other 
Matter, Remarks upon, and Anecdotes of the 
Fishes, Beasts, and Birds, that at all interest, 


or are searched afier by the Sportsman. By 


the Rev. W. B. Daniel. Printed uniform 
with the former Volumes, and embellished 
with a fine Portrait, and other Plates by 
Tomkins, Landseer, &c. Imperial 4to, 
£4 4s. 6d.—WVedium Drawing 4to, £3. 6d. 
—Demy 4to, £2. 12s. Gd.—Royal 8vo. 
in boards. 
FEsculapian Secrets Revealed: or Friendly 
Admonitions addressed to Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession, and the Public in ge- 
neral. By Peter Me Flogg’em, Esq. M.D. 
F.R.S. L.L.D. and A.S.S. Fellow and Ho- 
norary Associate of all the Medical Societies 


in London, &c. &e. 12mo. Os. boards. 


NOVELS. 

Adelaide, or the Counter-Charm ; a novel. 
By the author of Santo Sebastiano, Forest of 

ontalbano, and the Romance of the Pyre- 
nees. 5 vol. 12mo. Il. 15s. 

1 Can’t Afford it, a novel. By Mrs. Ha- 
milton. In 2 vol. 12mo, 10s. boards, 

POETRY. 

Poems; by Miss Prescott. 8vo. 2s. Gd- 
sewed. 

The Battles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, and the Pyrenees, with other Poems. 
By Richard Pearson, Jun. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 

‘Wooburn Abbey Georgies, or the Last Ga- 
thering; a poem, in four cantos.—Canto 1 
and 2. 4s. 6d. 

Poems by Three Friends, with an Epistle 
dedicatory to Thomas Campbeli, Esq. vo. 
7s. boards. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 
Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 
THE NINTH REPORT OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Reports of this Society are become so 
voluminous that we find it impossible to give 
any abridgement of one in the words of the 
report itself. Our readers will therefore 
please to consider it, as embracing almost 
all parts of the world. ——Especially, 

In Europe, Denmark, Iceland, Finland, 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland, and France 
—there are corresponding societies instituted 
at Basle, Berlin, Lithuania, Ratisbon, Zu- 
rich, —the cause prospers in Greece, and even 
among the Calmuck Tartars 

In Asta Calcutta has formed a society—the 
destruction occasioned by the fire at Serdin- 
pore is almost replacec—Ceylon has a sveiety, 
the labours of translation are extended to 
China. 

In AMERICA many Associations have start- 
ed up; and among our own West India Is- 
lands—the Coast of Labrador, Nova Seotid, 
Canada in both its provinces, derive benefit 
fiom this active spirit. 

Arrica has its representative in a subscrip- 
tion at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The angmentation of exertions at home. in 
the shape of Auxiliary Societies, Branch 
Societies, Bible Associations, Penny. a-week 
Societies, is altogether unexampled. 
The number of Auxiliary Societies recorded 
in this report is 75:;—and this is not com. 
plete. 

Your Committee will now state the heads 
under which copies of the Holy Scriptures 
have been distributed by the Parent Sociely 
in various languages, 
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IN EUROPE. 

To the British Prisoners at eleven Depdts 
in Francembibles, 2,200; Testaments, 
3,300. 

To the French, American, and other pri- 
soners of war in Great Britain, and returning 
in Carte!s, 

To foreign troops at various stations. 

To the poor of several parishes in the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, in consideration of the 
Coliections made for the Society. 

To the poor in Ireland, to be sold at very 
reduced prices—550 Bibles; 4,000 Testa- 
menis. 

To the poor Roman Catholics in Cum- 
berland. 

To the Hibernian Society—250 Bibles ; 
1,000 Testaments. 

To the Society in Edinburgh for promoting 
Gaelic Schools in the Highlands—500 Gaelic 
Bibles ; 500 Testaments. 

To Lisbon, and other depdts of troopa in 
Portugal—200 Bibles; 2,600 Testaments. 

To Derry Bible Society—500 Bibles ; 2,500 
Testaments. 

‘To New Ross Bible Society—250 Bibles ; 
1,000 ‘Testaments. 

To Individuals in Ireland. 

To Malta, Gibraltar, and Madeira, 

To Poor Danes. 

To Heligoland,. 

To several Kegiments of Irish Militia. 

To various Individuals for Charitable Insti- 
tutions, and Prisons, Hospitals, Workhouses, 
and Guard Houses. 

IN AMERICA. 

To Montreal, Quebec, and Halifax. 

To Jamaica, as beforementioned; to 
Demerara and St. Kitt’s. 

To Settlers in the Bay of Honduras. 

To Greenland. 


APRICA. 
Cape of Good Hope, and Rio Pongas. 
Isle of France—550 Bibles; 1,000 Testa- 


ments. 
To Calcutta. 
To Cevlon. 
. To Port Jackson, in New South Wales. 


The whole number distributed under the 
heads enumerated, including the donations 
through the Foreign Secretary in various parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, will amount to 
about 15,000 Bibles, and 30,000 ‘Testaments. 
Ifa jadgment may be formed of the effect 
produced by this benefaction, from the ener- 
gies with which the Scriptures have been 
sought, and the joy and gratitude expressed 
of obtaining them, your Committee may 
‘confidently assume, that they have proved 
‘real blessings to. many who have received 
them. On one departmgat of distribution, 
your Committee feel it their duty to speak 


somewhat more in detail —that which regards 
the Foreign Prisoners of War. . Considerable 
grants of Freach, Lialian, and German Serip- 
tures, have been made to those confined at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dartmoor, Stapleton, 
Norman Cross, and in the Medway, in Eng- 
land; and at Greenlaw,, aud Valleyfield, ia 
Scotland. 

The different schools, established in the 
prisons, have also been supplied with Bibles 
and Testaments, Many very pleasing anec- 
dotes might be furnished, shewing the value 
these captives put on the word of God; but 
one shail suflice. As one of the Ministers, 
who visits the prisons at Portsmouth, was 
passing among the prisoners on board one of 
the ships, he observed one of them reading 
very atteatively. He asked the prisoner, 
What book he had got—he answered, ‘* The 
Scriptures,”—Is the book your own? ‘* No,” 
—How came you by it? ‘1 pay,” repled 
he, ‘* six rations of provisions per monta for 
the use of it.” 

The number of Bibles and Testaments 
issued by the Society from the 21st of Fe. 
braary to the 31st of December, 1812, inclu- 
sive, is as foillows:— 

81,319 Bibles 

121,201 ‘Testaments, 
of which, 59,615 Bibles, and 75,485 Testa. 
ments, were issued in the half year ending 
with the 3ist of December last ; making the 
total quantity, from the commencement of 
the Instittution to that period, [ 

221,734 Bibles 

412,785 Testaments, 
exclusive of those circulated at the charge of 
the Society in various parts abrovd. 

Your Committee further beg leave to state, 
for the general information of the Members 
of the Society, that, in consequence of the 
progressive increase in the cost prices of Bibles 
and Testaments, since the reduced prices 
were fixed in 1806, they have tevived the 
regulation under which they were then 
adopted, and propose it should take eHect 
from the Ist of Joly of the presént tear: go 
that, after that period, the reduced prices will 
be calculated at an aterage of ZO! per’ ceut. 
below the cost prices; which, iu efféct, will 
allow an Annual Subscriber, perclising to 
the extent of his privilege, to receive Bibles 
and Testaments at the rate of 251. per cent. 
beyond the amount of his Subscription. 


ABSTRACT OF THE CASH ACCOUNT, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING MARCH 34, 8813, > 


Received. OG Pd. 
Annual Subscriptions 4095 15 10 sat 
Donations and Life’ 
Subscriptions 4265 11 OF 
Congregational’ 510 
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Brought forward... £9512 14 7 
Dividends on Stocks, 
(less Property Tax) 350 19 O 
Property Tax returned 4 5 
Interest on Exchequer 
Bilis 
—— 99 7 8 
From Auxiliary So- 
Edinburgh Bible Seciety, | in Aud of 
printing the Icelandic Bible at 
Copenhagen 50 0 
Insurance received 100 0 


Net Receipts ...........000++02 66879 16 
Received by Sales, &c. 
Bibles and Testaments 9524 18 3 
Use of Stereotype 
Plates of Frenci 
Annual Reports.... 12 16 8 
«229575 
Sale of Exchequer 
Balance at last Audit— 
Bills in Treasurer's 
hands not due.... 1315 13 3 
Cash in Treasurer's 
JES 


1 


1495 14 8 


17 7 
Paid. Los. 
For Bibles and Testaments in va- 
tious janguages, aud Binding 
ditto, viz. 


English, Welsh, and Gaelic .... 44033 10 5 
Irish Testaments 197 11 1 
628 5 9 
Ditto Testaments F8212 4 
Portuguese Testaments.......-- 25714 3 
Ttalian Testaments ...........% ‘ 148 5 
French Testaments ...... 39 11 
Swedish Bibles and Testaments on 59 4 6 
Ditto Testaments 190 2 § 
Icelandic Bibles ......05 200 0 0 
Arabic Bibles . 29 5 3 
Esquimaux Gospe!s 53.15 2 
Finnish Testaments 510 0 
Hebrew Bibles 257 10 O 
Ancient Versions for India ...... 338 1 3 
Modern Greck Testaments...... 428 18 2 
48898 18 10 

Corresponding Committee in Ben- 
Grant. - 2000 0 0 


To Ditto, Bibles, Testaments, aod 

Printing Paper, including 2000 

Reams, atditional Grant on Ac- 

count of the Loss by Fire at 

For Translating, Printing, and Cir- 

culating the Holy Scriptures in 

the Chinese Language by Rev. 


R, Morrison at Canton 500 00 


Bibles and Testaments circulated £ s. 
on the Continent, by Rev. Mr. 
Steinkopff, in his late Tour.... 2712 10 0 

Mr. Steinkopfi’s Travelling Ex- 
penses ee 320 0 0 

Rev. J. Paterson, Services relating 
to the Swedish and Laponese 
Scriptures, 1811 219 0 

To ditto, ‘Travelling and other 
Chargesi in Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia, in 1812 . ewe ad 200 0 O 

Rev, E, Henderson, Superintending 
printing of Icclandic Bible at Co- 
penhagen 100 6 0 

Hibernian Bible Society .. § 00 

To Foreign Bible Societies, ¥ viz. 

Berlin, in aid of 
printing Bohemi- 
an Bubles,..... 

Abro, for Finnish 
0600 750 0 0 

Stockholm Distri- 
bution ot Swedish 
Scriptures....-. 500 0 

New Jersey...... 100 0 0 

Philadelphia, in aid 
of English Cast 
Stereamype Plates 


300 0 0 


fura Bible...... 100 0 O 
Assistant Secretary two years... 100 0 0 
Freemasons’ Hall for Annual Meci- 
Use of Rooms tot the Committe —- 107 18 6 
Completing 20,000 Annual Reports 
for the Eighth Year, and 9,500do. 1237 2 4 


Completing 20,000 Summaries for 

1512 ; 39,000 Brief Views, and 

20,000 Circulars -375 7 6 
Paper and Printing of 20,000 Copies 

of Ninth Annual Report ...... 1487.17 6 
Shipping Charges, Export duty, &c. 
Insurance on Goods shipped, &c. 153 0 1 


Stationary, Stamps, &c......6-. 67 6 7 
Advertising, 61 7 9 
Travelling Expenses of Secretaries 345 13 I 
Commission io Depositary on 

£24,763 6s. 1d. (being the 

amount of the issues, estimated 

at the reduced prices,) at £5 per 

Cent., including warehouse rent, ; 

packing paper, cord, and porterage 1088 3 0 
Poundage on subscriptions ...... 205 1 0 
General Disbursements........++ 37017 2 


Total Net Payments this Year.. 69496 13 8 
Purchase of Exchequer Bills .... 
Bills in Hands of Treasurer not dae 3697 12 10 
Cash in Hands of Treasurer...... 318 0 7 


The Society is under engagements which will 
fall to be paid in the course of the current year 
(1813,) for Bibles and Testaments to supply 
Ausiliary Societies, and for generalypurpose, and 
sundry Foreign Money Grants, amounting to- 
gethes to abous £35,000. 
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Didascalia.—Drury Lane. 


DIDASCALIA. 
DRURY-LANE- 


Drary-Lane Theatre presented on Tuesday 
October 12, a vew Opcratic Drama under the 
tile of ** Godolphin, or the Lion of the 
North.” We confess that the first ramour of 
this formidable tide led us to the recollection 
of Gustavus Vasa, or Caarles of 
den, (as Swedish valour and enterprize are 
now in high voguey—but the Ultima Thul€é 


of this dramatic writer proved to be, the + 


boundary between England and Scotland, the 
debateable lands, in the days when Barons 
invaded their neighbours, and sustained sieges 
in their own castles. 

The scene lies at Nottingham, and the 
piece derives iis name from Godolphin Earl of 
Berwick, whose valour in Scotland has ob- 
tained bia the proud distinction of the Lion 
of the North. Baldwin Earl of Nouingham 
a peer of dissolute habits, has caused a fellow 
peer to be assassinated in hopes of obtaining 
his widow: she flies for refuge to Egbert 
Baron of Bestwood, whom Buldwin besieges 
in his castle ; he takes the castle, and carries 
off Victoria, the widow, but is metin Sher- 
wood Forest by Godolphin with his forces— 
now this Lion of the North had formerly 
been but too sensible to the power. of Victo- 
tia’s beautv—he flies to her rescue ; but For- 
tune the blind goddess who delights to per- 
plex the votaries of bright eyed Venus, de- 
seris him; he is taken prisoner, is threatened 
with death anless Victoria gives her hand to 
the merciless Baldwin : to save his hfe she 


complies in agony ; a parting seene of deep _ 


distress ensnes ,—but at this moment Egbert 


discovers a subterranean passage in Notting- 


fam castle ——and—here lies the novelty of 


the piece}—he auacks Baldwin at the mo- | 


ment be is dragging his victim vo the akar, 
and, vanquishing him, ef course, the piece 
concludes with tae union of Godviphin and 
Victoria. 


Battle and bustle! fire and smoke! tumolt | 


and—but then the mmnsic did credit to the 
composer, and the 
whatthey heard. The velicle naterally es- 
eaped uncondemned. The siiuations implied 
inahe story allowed for strong musical ex- 


pression, and Opera appearing to be likely to | 


take strong hold of the public taste this sea- 
son, an Operatic Drama could hardly fail of 
success if it were but tolerable, Tie follow- 
ing are specimens of the songs. 
SONG.—Mea, Puituips. 
The beetling cliff that mocks the spray, 
Fair sought ; 
And sigh’d, while Tavsor far away 
For England's glory fought. 


was pleased with | 


And thus her lot. did she bewail, 
While lightly heav’d the sea 5 

‘* Ah, whisper, whisper, gentle gale, 
Does live for me 


The spirit, whose ethéreal form 
Flits thro’ the realms cf air, 

And guides the horrors of the storm, 
Heard Isapevra’s pray’r: 

And said, while seem'd the gale to swell, 
And higher roll the sea ; 

Thy Love for England's glory fell — 
** Tuy hero's lost to thee 


SONG.—Ma. Puitiirs. 
Long shall we boast the glorious day, 
Fatal to Gatlia’s tow'sing pride, 
When low her wither’d lilies day, 

While spread our leopard slaughter wide. 
Fair Cricy heard the note of victory swell, 
Thatnote, which but fore-ran the conqa’sar’s knell; 

And many a tributary tear 
Shall drop on Epwarp's carly grave 5 
And many an age his pame reveie, 

For Britons ever love the brave. 

Vain were the threats of all around, 

While we retain’d our matchless chief ; 

But gone is Albion's Prince 

And France exolting views our gricf. 
Still Fancy hears the nove of victory swell 5 
That note, which but fore-ran the conga’ sai’s knell; 

And many a tributary tear 
Shall drop on Eowano's early grave 5, 
Anca many an age fas name revere, 

For Britons ever love the brave. 

In sable pomp, behold hears’! 

With muffled droms, and arcs rewers'd, 
The troops their loss deplore ; 

The trumpet tells, in tone depress’d, 

That he is gone—our bravest, best, 
That Epwanp is no more ! 


Glee and Chorus with which the piece 
opened, and which was extrenely well set to 
music. 


When the sun rides bigh 
In the summer sky, 
Slack’ning the nerves of magn ; 
While we steal from the rays 
Of the noon-tide blaze, 
Huzza, for a flowing can! 
Chorus. —When the suv, &c, 
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Weary with labour, 
Let each to his neighbour, 
Briskly the bumper pass ; 
Like the sun-parch’d plain, 
When refresh’d with rain, 
Our spirits shall revive with the glass, 
Chorus.—Weary, &c. 


COVENT- GARDEN. 
Tuesday October 5, a new piece was pre- 
sented and attempted to be played at this 
theatre entitled The Nondescript.” What 
it was meant to inculcate or to expose none 
ean tell ; for the first act only of it was aliow- 
ed to be heard, and that was pronounced 
** stuff and nonsense.” The rest of the per- 
formance was dumb show, and with this it 
concluded. , How far this conduct was either 
liberal or wise, it is not our province to de- 
termine. The author who writes for the 
stage should sacrifice largely if he succeeds, 
to—Good Fortune. The songs seem to have 
deserved a better fate. 

Song.—Dicx. (Mr. Emery.) 
Longhead and Loggerbead oppos’d one-another, 
*Twas a glorious election, such brow-beating 

and bother ! 

?Twas hard to say which had the strongest 
pretensions ; 

Longhead had the sense, 

But Loggerhead the pence, 

Their consciences were both—of the usual 
dimensions. 
Such an orator was Longhead, 
Ie requir’d @ very strong head 
To make out one half of his meaning ; 
When he talk’d of Ins and Outs, 
I had always my doubts 
To which of the two he was leaning. 
He harangu’d about the nation, — 
Reformation and salvation ! 
Swore his lamb-like electors, 
Had wolves for protectors | 
*Till they all stretch’d their mouths, being touch'd 
to the core, 
And they next stretch’d their hands—but they 
touch'd nothing more : 

All that Lenghead said 

Was address’d to the head, 
didn’t understand 

How to reason with the hand. 

So they ppais’d him for a genius of marvellous 
_ Rote, 
Bat the devil a one of ’em gave him a vote. 


or improba 


Now Loggerhead seem’d in a pitiful case, 
When oppos'd to this wonderiul master of 
speech 5 
Poor Loggy, indeed, carried fool in his face, 
And as soon could have flown as palaver or 
preach ; 
But he had a certain rhetorical twist, 
Not of tickling the ear, but of tickling the fist ; 
Twas a knack full of logic, persuasion and grace, 
And he learn’d it of one Mx. Hewry tase. 
He made no botheration 
*Bout the nation and salvation, 
But he gave a private lecture 
To every elector : 
Honest souls! past a doubt they found Logger- 
head glib, 
He chang’d with a conjuror's presto their 
notes ; 
They that once call’d him blockhead just fit for a 
bib, 
Now clenci’d his proposals, and gave him 
their votes, 
Then why talk of learning and wit at command ? 
As if a rich booby could ever be dull ; 
Sense in the head isn’t cash in the hand, 
~ But cash in the hand wil! put sense in theskull. 
(The last four lines are omitted in representation.) 

Thursday October 21. A new aciorin the 
very difficult part of Jaffier in Otway's Venice 
Preserved, under the name of Conway. His 
voice is powerful, and his action great; but 
his cadence is capricious, and his deportment 
ungraceful, A new actress Mrs. M‘Gibbon 
in the part of Belvidera, accompanied Mr. 
Conway. 

The same evening a new Melo-Drama en- 
titled the Miller and his Men—who are— 
what is uot for the first time imputed to mil- 
lers—ihieves and robbers! but—in Bohemia! 
notin Britain; no. These thieves venturing 
to rob beyond the boundaries of the mill, 
where they had been my attempt to carry 
off a cottager’s danghter ; but her lover had 
entered among them in disguise to frustrate 
their plots, atid he eventually carries her off, 
much to her satisfaction. The cave of the 
ravishers is discovered, the whole posse are 
routed ;—-and what completely surprized the 
audience who did not see it in the ttle of the 
piece, a most splendid firework concluded the 
Miller and his Men. It signified listle whe- 
ther the foregoing ond of the piece were 

le, possible or impossi- 

le: the firework delighted the eyes of the 
spectators ; and the ‘firework was announced 
for repeated representation amid great ap- 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 


ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- ° 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 
No. XIX. 


A Woman of the Wor'd. 


The spirit of intrigue roams now alike 
from the cabinet of state, to the closet of a 
female dressing-room: /'dncriguante is a 
term alike applicable to the aianceuvres of a 
femme de chambre of a woman of fashion, 
and the prime minister of a monarch, the 
general, and tis valet. There was a time 
when to tiave applied this term to a femate 
would have strack at her chastity ; but it is 
otherwise now: woinen of reputation boast 
of the distinction ; it is considered as much 
an accomplishment for the world, as any that 
are acquired in the school-room. In short, 
‘nothing at the present period is to be effected 
by untura/ means, all is art, all is system; 
I scarcely ever take fruit at an entertainment 
T am not sensible it is either forced or dis 
guised. scarcely ever ata beantifal 
female figure L am not told—it is made. 
I never gaze on a blooming complesion, 
that the lavish advertisements of newspaper 
puffs do not suggest the term manufactur 
in the Repository of Beauty.” If | 
_ hear and am enchanted by a siveet voice in 
concert, T ani tormented with hearing the 
praises of some hireling Apollo of the win- 
ter, who, I am assured has formed it so 
divine! 

We admit nothing human now, not even 
human nature; for all are creatures of an 
artificial temperament. We can neither 
walk, ride, nor dance in a common way ; 
we must be drilled into the one, and per- 
form feats in the other; we must have an 
instructor even how to greet a friend upon 
entering a room, and we must learn exactly 
the different gradations of abow! Fashion 
is now hecome a kind of clock-work, it has 
a vast deal ef concealed mechanism, but it 
goes regularly one round for a certain time, 
ull altered by the decrees of the sun that 
may rule its climate. 

n drawing a portrait of a Man of the 

orld, we may paint ambition, pride, ava- 
rice, selfishness, and hypocrisy: but in a 
Woman of the World, annexed to these 
there is a subilety of action, a perspicuity 
of art, which men may have all the inclination 
possible to display, if self-interest be the 
Instigator, yet have not generally the ability 
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to compass. It is peculiarly a feminine 
talent. Women, by a ready address, an 
insinuating smile, and an imposing delivery, 
are infiuitely better politicians in their sphere 
of action than even the cabinet ministers of 
state; they are difjcuit to be deeeived, and 
apt at deceiving; they are educated rather as 
observers than actors; wey are subject to a 
degree of subordination that, by improper 
management, restrains the appearance rather 
than couquers passion, consequenily teaching 
them a sort of compulsory coutroul, which, 
from habit, eventually becomes artifice. 1, 
of course, only inean to apply the comment 
to minds of evil complexion, and would 
here wish to le perfect!y understood as 
speaking only of the shaded class of tepre- 
hensible females, and by no means as apply 
ing universaly to a sex amid whoay all the 
dearest ties of life are entwined ; on whose 
bosoms in infancy we repose, and draw the 
vital source of existence; and upon whom, 
through every successive stage, we rest for 
tender solace in the hour of affliction, or 
for the purest happiness mortality can tasted 
— Mr. Holstein's L'Intriguante ; or the Woe 
man of the World. 


Modern Manners described. 


Come, my dear, you must forget all you 
have been taught in the old ruiaaus Priory, 
and build a better structure for town exhibi- 
tion ; the architecture of modern manuers is 
far more light and airy, and the useful must 
now Le concealed beneath the ornamental : 
—by the useful, you will of course under- 
stand, I do not mean reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, with neat worked gowns and 
framed embroidery, as our great-grandmo- 
thers exhibited in the age of notabiliuy—bar 
that kind of interior policy which keeps all 
the dark closets in disguise, and renders con- 
spicuous in elegance and refinement just 
what may be most apt to strike the sight and 
attract the attention of moderns........4-. 

Nothing is now in its natural state; all 
must be artificial to be admired, from the 
forced peach of a December supper, to the 
slight of hand of a travelling conjurer ; and 
even in the garden of a mountaineer we’ see 
ait endeavouring to circumvent mature in 
some freak of fancy. 53 

We have had our golden age in primitive 
simplicity, and a second edition of it in 
mercenary speculation ; our age of iron in 
the heroism of old, and its repetition, under 
a new form, in the total abolition of all feel- 
ing in the breasts of the moderns. Our brazen 
age has also come again, when even women 
leave vied with men in dauntless intrepidity, 
and faced the cannon of depravity without 
one emotion of fear, one, blush of delicate 
repugnance, 
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And now—now behold the age of won- 
der fast coming vpon us, both abroad aad 


at home: look at the glittering Emperor of 


Gallican honour, the parent of many mo- 
narclis, in competition of whose prowess even 
the king-iaking Warwick must bew his di- 
minished bead !—-See rovalty deposed, king- 
doms depopulated, goveruments overturned, 
states new-wodelled, villages razed, cities ran- 
sacked, whole countries devasiated, and the 
fire and the sword meeting like two separate 
flames, uniting bat to heighten in coalition, 
—whilea new organized coutinent searcely 
presents in this lustrom anght that can recal 
a vestige of its appearance in the past ; and 
vet England is most the wouder of the day, 
with all the magician splendour of a theatre's 
fairy scene, where honest John Boll gapes 
and stares, and for a while forgets—/he wreck 
of matier and the crush of worlds !~Idem. 


A noble Member of the Whip Club. 


And are you wy son, Richard?” invo- 

passed Lord St. Orville’s Itps. 

J always been told so, damn'me,” 
was the gracious reply, with a 
which he intended sbouid speak confirmation, 
Lam in health aod sprints, my geod 
sir ; rodé all the way post one bundred and 
thirteen miles to see you ;—set off express 
the moment I heard you were ia town ; 
drove Flash and Sulky till they dropped ; 
obliged io harness four new ones, dam’me ; 
—yalioped trom Baih to London, three hours 
swifter thay the Maiti ;—k vocked up all tne 
horses ou the road,— half-killed myself, 
dam'me..........Do you think I ever travel 
n any other way?) No, dam’me, they call 
we Perpetual Motion: "—why I've gained 
a wager of tive honured guiness by seeing 
you before eight o'clock to-night:—but | 
will tell you all about it presently —Come, 
Jody, make room for me ; half famished, 

uugry as a hound, [ did not give myself 
Jeisure to eat wore thon a breakfast or so— 
aud must now make up for lost tme.—Fish 
is nothing bet congealed water; soup oaly 
fills ap the. chinks ; so now for a wing and a 
Jeg of that chicken next you, Fan, and a 
ood slice of hum, by way of a beginning, 
wiih plenty of brocculi aud sea cale as gar- 
nisi.” 

» ** Take care of your spurs,” said Indiana, 
as her brother roagily thrst in his chair, 
for feae my lace dress isin danger, as you 

nerally contrive to do mischief in one way 
vr other.” 

Dum'me, the spurs shal! be sent flying, 
if tuat’s all”, And pushing bis chair back, 
he unfastened and sjashed chem into the mids 
dle of the floor, before a servant could ap- 

oach 10 assist hin 

*© OFF s the word,” he continued, as, seiz- 
sng his kuife and iuik, he unceremoniously 


attacked the piled plate whieh had been just 
placed before him; then suddenly looking 
up at his father, who was seated on the oppo- 
site side of the table—‘* Dam'me, sir, you 
have heard of me, I suppose? 
.. Dick the Saint,’ and his horses, are all 
in the newspapers and the news-shops—they 
call me the Bath Phaéton—not a race.ground 
perfect without a distant prospect of my tan- 
ivy; (a car of my own contrivance, by the 
way, to which were alwavs harnessed Flash 
and Sulky ;), ail to pieces Lfear, by this last 
trip, poor devils! aud in the fore-ground of 
the picture, Wildfire, ‘Tarantula, and Beel- 
zebub, my last pieces of harse- flesti for the 
plat—Dam'me, ['d drive the world before 
mie, rather than not drive. Carry a stop- 
waich ; know the hour toa second; never 
lose a bet by a moment; start fair and 
fresh 3 ride a mile in a mingte certain as 
Childers—” 

“ And pass over common-sense on the 
road, perhaps ; bat I do not think she would 
stop vonr course at any time.” 

Dam'me if any thing steps me when 
once set off: — always going— but never 
knocked down-——dam'me, yailop over wen, 
women, dogs, children, and wheel-barrows, 
that’s my way... ..... Why zounds, 
Indy, 1 give more for horse-fesh than any 
tnan in Englaad ; po one has a higber respect 
for the Race ; dam'me, don't | prove it, by 
living half my time in the stable, feeding op 
the brutes, and training them by my own 
managemeat ? Dam'me, I can tutor a kick- 
ing Filly to a wincing Blood; aye, and vpen 
the most unmanageable keep my seat better 
than any man in Parliament.”—Jden. 

The Criminal, 

The pramiscuous throng of an English 
mulutu‘le were asseunbled in massy nombers, 
whose progressive steps were all bent in one 
successive course curiosity, Kile apathy, 
and the duli blunt look of wonder which 
dwelt on the features of some, was forcibly 
contrasted by the tear of feeling, the gasp of 
horror, and the more mingled, as well as 
contradictory emotions wich were plainly 
legible on the table of each more sensitive 
heart among the sons of Britain; yet did 
they voluntarily assemble, with strange’ in- 
conceivable eagerness, to witness the most ap- 
palling of objeets,—the execution of a feilow- 
being who stood confessed, a guilty eriavinal, 
about to expiate by life a deed of capital ar- 
raignment. 

Yet, women, and even children, crowded 
the canvagof a scene replete with all to affect 
and overwheln the more tender feelings of 
humanity. Bot here, the most callous spec- 
tators of this horrid spectacle, who by a repe- 
tition of sach visits had habitaated their souls 
to view unmoved the parting struggles of life's 
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unnaturally arrested course, gazed with eyes 
unsoftened by a tedr, with heart unmoved 
even by a commiserating sigh, on ‘the cul- 
prit just lagnehed with crimes of direct mag- 
nitude into another, and.au awful work!, and 
thither sent under the mandate of gon- 
demoation from a earthly wibunal, to one of 
everlasting fiat! 

Yes even such stoical spectatgrs as these 
must have felt strack by more than coujmon 
emotion as they listened to the parting words, 
and contemplated the fine, captivating, in- 
‘teresfing contour of him, who, as the vietim 
to crime, stood on the gscafiold of justice, 
eordemned by the mild laws of bis native 
jand to die the death of a malefacior ! 

Arnold Rutledge, scarcely entered on his 

twenty-third year, stood before a populace, 
heterogeneous, mixed, and numerous; ad- 
“dressing is fellow-mortals fram a_ platform, 
in the plaintive and softened voice of a peni- 
tent and cantrite sinner, au admonitar affect- 
ing, deep, and energetic, exhibiting a fatal 
warving ia his own person to affright and de- 
ter from the inda!génce of passion, the excess 
which’had plunged him from the elevation 
of a situation at once honourable, respectable, 
and estimable, to that abyss whence the ge. 
nuinely humane miod revolts, with mixed 
sensations of horror, alarm, ‘pity, and detes- 
tation! 

Convicted by evidence, full and incontro- 
vertible, of the marder of his patron, the 

arent of his wordly prospects! ‘Lanered 
Pearl of Glencarris had fallen by the rash un- 
overned hand of Arnold Rutledge, the son 
of an unfortunate mercanile  speculator ; 
himself a youthful barrister of the Temple, 
yenowned for eloquence, wisdom, and pro- 
bity ; who, even at his last appearance at 
the bar, had pleaded so energetically, so 
touchingly, and, tothe feeling heart, so vo- 
ansWerabiy, an that very subject of dreadtul 
ymport, on that very crime ot which he tad 
pow himself been the perpetrator! 

The soul of Arnold was reat with anguish 
Bospeakable, its emotions were beyond the 
ipower of language to depict, but its lost vi- 

orous powers were called jato action, to 
paint, with all the glowing eloquence of pa- 
thos, the horrors of the criminal mind upon 
the verge of an awful dernity, about to ex- 
piate with life the violation of bumaa laws, 
and’ to answer the ‘after-sunimons at the tri- 
bunat of an offended Deity! With solemn, 
“iinpressive dignity, he’ addressed the 
tude who flocked around the spot of execu- 
‘tons a éilence the most profound and even 
respectful was observed towards the youthful 
‘speaker when he conimenced the exordinm ; 
‘bat as ‘he proceeded, intetést superseded cu- 
riosity, and deepest commiseration drew the 
“tear Of- sympathy, the sob of anguish, the 


throb of agony! Feeling hung suspended on’ 
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the pathetic accents of Arnold, each heart 
beat responsive to the note whici sounded 
from his lips, and the crime appeared almost 
lost in the contemplation of its atonement ! 

The last offices of religion had been receive 
ed with touching earnestness, with trem- 
bling and contrite penitence, with humble 
hope of extended mercy fiom the fiat ot his 
Creator, beaming from that divine attribute 
which refuseth not the balm of forgiveness 
to the dying, when lowly and hurobly he 
sueth fdr remission of his transgressions, in 
prosirate submission before the throne of his 
God ! 

‘The once haughty brow of the young, the 
handsome, aud distunguished Rutledge, was 
now lowered; deep misery was visible in 
ihe anguished expression of eyes, that alters 
nately gazed on his fellow-beings, and then 
reconled from their coniemplation with shud- 
desing emotion; the heavy dew of mental 
suiferiug already gathered on his maniy fea- 
tures, told with pathetic in’erest the fearful 
tale of suffering ; ail worldly pride, or sublu- 
hary tenacity, faded unregarded; and the 
parting admouition of the peniteat murderer 
teemed with sentiments repiete with all that 
could react ihe heart, convince the mind, 
and soften even justice into picy, till her 
sword became euiwined with tie cypress of 
lamentation, and she would have turned 
aside her gaze, ere sie could have pointed 
its certain stee! to the breast of oue for whom 
nature pleaded with force almost resistless ! 
The records of her pige breathed forth the 
past actions of his Itfe, and all, all ‘seemed 
biameless but the last!—Yet his soul was 
steeped in blood, his hand had dealt a blow 
of ceadly force, and Glencarris wis laid low 
by that gash of passion which mingled emo- 
tions had fxtally raised in the breast of the 
young and guilty Arnold ! 

The drop feil as the fine-formed youth, 
the elegant, accomplished unfortunate waved 
the last signal of adieu to this world of vice 5 
and the name of his Redeemer, as he called 
upon his mercy in the anguish of a moment 
so dread, was severed from the lips of his 


‘earthly tenement by the flight of that soul 


which then took its awful range to a world 
unknown !—Jdem. 


Romance versus Plain Dealing. 


**T shall find in the coach,” said [, ape 
proaching it, ‘* some emaciated Adelaide, ot 
sister Olivia. We will interchange congenial 
looks—she will sigh, so will I—and we shail 
commence a vigorous friendship ea the 
spat.” 

es I did sigh; but'it was at the huge 

and hideous Adelaide that presented herself, 

as I got into the coach. In describing her, 

our _ novelists would say, shat hes 
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nose lay modestly retired between her cheeks ; 


tha: her eyes, which pointed inwards, seem- 
ed Jooking for it, and that her teeth were 


$ Like angels’ visits 3 short and far between.” 


She firs: eved me with a supercilious sneer, 


and ther addressed a diminuive old gentie- 
face ‘Time had | 
ploughed furrows, and Luxury sown pim- | 


Mav opposite, ia whose 


so, Sir, as I was telling yen, 
when my poor man died, | so hemoaned 
myself, that between swoons and hysteries, 
J got nervous all over, and was obliged to go 
through a regimect.” 

‘I stared in astonishment. What!” 
thought I, ** a woman of her magnitude 
and vulgarity, faint, and have nerves? Im- 

sible?” 

Howsomdever,” continued she, my 
Bible and my danghter Moil are great con- 
solations to me. Moll is the dearest li:tle 
thing in the world ; as straight as a popular ; 
then such dimples; and her eyes are the 
very squintescence of perfeciion, She has 
all her catechism by heart, and moreover, 
her anind is uncontaminated by romances 
and novels, and such abominations.” 

Pray, Ma'am,” said], civiliy, ‘ may 
I presanie to ask how romances and novels 
coniaminate the mind?” 

“Why, Mem,” answered she tartly, and 
afier anogher survey: by teaching litte 
misses-to yo gadding, Mem, and to be fond 
of the men, Mem, and of spangled muslin, 
Mem.” 

Ma'am,” said I, reddening, 1 wear 
spangled muslin beeause | have no other 
dress: and you should be ashamed of your- 
self for saying that I am fond of the men.” 

*¢ The cap fits you then,” cried she, 

Were it « fool's cap,” said I, ** perhaps 
IT might reiurn the compliment,” 

I thought it expedient, at my first outset 
in life, to practise apt repartee, and emulate 
the infatwating sauciness, and elegant viin- 
peration. of Amanda, the Beggar Girl, and 
other heroines; who, when irmiated, disdain 

. to speak below an epigram. 

*¢ Pray, Sir,”! said she, to our fellow tra- 
veller, ** what is your opinion .of novels? 
Ant they all Jove and nonsense, and the most 
wnpossible figs possible ?” 

«« They are fictions, ceftainly,” said he. 

Surely, Sir,” exclaimed i, you do 
not mean to call them fictions.” 

* Why po,” sepligd he, ‘* not absolute 
fictions.” 
 * But,” cried the big lady, ‘ you don’t 
pretend to cali them true.” 

«© Why no,” said he, ‘* not absolutely 
true” 

Then,” cried I, you are on both sijles 
ef the question at once,” 
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He trod on my foot. 

“* Av, that you are,” said the big lady, 

He trod on ber foot. 

‘Tam too much of a courtier,” said he, 
to differ from the ladies,” aud he trod on 
botis our feet. 

** A courtier!” cried 1: I should ra- 
ther have imagined you a musician.” 

** Pray whv said he. 

** Because,” answered I, ‘* you are play- 
ing the pedal herp on this ladv's foot and 
mine.” 

** T wished to produce barmony,’ 
he, with asubmutting bow. 

‘© At leas,” said I, ** novels must be 
much more true than histories, because 
historians often contradict each other, but 
novelists never do,” 

**Yet do not novelists contradict them- 
selves?” said he. 

** Certainly,” replied I, ‘* and there lies 
the surest proof of their veracity. For as 
human actions are always contradicting theme 
selves, so those hooks which faithfully relate 
them, must do the same.” : 

Admirable!” exclaimed he. And yet 
what proof have we that such personages as 
Sehedoni, Vivaldi, Camilla, or Cecilia ever 
existed?” 

And what proof heve we,” cried I, 
** that such personages as Alfred the Great, 
Henry the Fifth, Elfrida, or Mary Queen of 
Scots, ever existed? I wouder at a man of 
sense like you. Why, Sir, at this rate you 
might just as well question the truth of Guy 
Faux's attempt to blow up the Parliament 
House, or of my having blown up a house 
Jast vight.”’ 

** You blow up a house!” exclaimed the 
big lady with amazement. 

Madam,” said I, modestly, I scorn 
ostentation, but on my word and honour, 
"tis fact.” 

“«* Of course you did it accidentally,” said 
the gentleman. 

You wrong me, Sir,” replied 1; I 
did it by design.” 

** You will swing for it, however,” cried 
the big lacy. 

‘Swing for it!” said I; ‘ a heroine 
swing? Excellent! I presume, Madam, 
you are unacquainted with the common law 
of romance”. 

** Just,” said she, ‘*as you seem to be 
with the common Jaw of England.” 

despise the common law of England,’ 
cried I, 

«Then I fancy,” said she, it would 
not be much amiss if you were hanged.” 

«*And I fancy,” retorted I, nodding at 
her big figure, ‘* it would not be much amiss 


said 


if you were quartered.’’—Mr. Bartratt’s He- 
_ roine, or Adventures of a Lair Romance 


| Reader. 
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DRUIDICAL SYMBOLICAL ALPHABETS :— 
ON THE ORIGIN OF WRITING, &c, 


Ir has been customary for Continental 
writers to describe the British islands as the 
scat of barbarism and ignorance, in defiance 
of those admissions to which they wete com- 
pelled, of the existence of institutions tat 
implied high degrees of science and learning. 
The fashion is not new. Cresar brands the 
British of his day as rade and savage, while 
he confesses that the youth of the Continent, 
who desired instruction, visited this island for 
the purpose of obtaining. the most perfect.— 
The mystery is easily explained—British va- 
Jour had roughly handled ar’s troops. He 
hirnself had snewn his back ostendit 
Britannt. Orhers, less learned than Casar, 
reported as mere ignorants the mena who had 
studied, with success, the sciences of theoloay, 
jurispradsace, geography, navigution, astro- 
nomy, and, perhaps, had some acqvaintance 
with the powers of the telescope! Those 
Writers took no pains to inquire in what that 
learning consisted which they admitted was 
enjoved by the initiated. Te language in 
which it was concealed they found harsh, and 
difficult, —therefore those who used it were 
barbarians; separated from the world—7. e. 
the Continent, and enveloped in the shades 
of darkness, and the night of ignorance. 

The same disposition exists at this day: we 
appeal to all acquainted with modern Conti- 
nental writers, whether they have not detected 
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a prevailing desire io diminish the importance | 
of a discovery—no matter of what kind—un- | 


derstood to have originated in Britain: whe- 
ther, when the ficts of the case excluded 
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censure this invidious disposition, in reference 
to modern times: we now take a pleasure in 
correcting it, in reference to ancient times. It 
is true, ages long since departed, can derive 
no from our elucidations. Never- 
theless, beside the pleasure of doing justice 
(never inconsiderable) the present generation 
participates sitivfaction in finding that 
science and literature formerly flourished 
where liberty and hospitality had confessedly 
taken up their abode—in the British islands. 


A subject treated on in our last number, . 
led us to trace the existence and employment 
of talent among the Druids in a manner not 
hitherso. commonly acknowledged. The in- 
quiries necessary. to the elucidation of that, 
led to the notice of another, on which a 
few words may prove entertaining. The 
Druids certainly were familiar with the trees 
of the forest, and well aware of the vegetable . 
riches of Britain. ‘Ihe majestic oak, is said 
to have been their residence: so it was, on 
solemn oceasions; the flexible willow ape 
pears to have furnished their every day dwel- 
lings; and no doubt, the other trees, each for 
iis respective use, were empioyed by them, 
in proportion to their strength and fitness. 
‘This is an obvious application ; but, perhaps, 
it never has occurred to the reader that the 
trees furnished to our Druids the letters of 
their learning. Oa this was, in fact, founded 
a branch of their asysieries ; one of their arts 
of seeret science. 


Trees were emblematical :—For instance ; 
the Birch was an emblem of readizess or come 
placency, in doing a kind act. If a young 


| wowan accepted the addresses of her lover, i6 | 


doubt, endeavours have vot been used to find | 


the rudiments of the discovery some little 


time previous, on the Continent, whence it | 


possed over to Britain:—and so became 
British, at second hand. We could give 
notorious instances of this. Does it arise from 
ignorance, jealousy, or malice? We belicve 


it ofien arises from jgnorance : our langnage 
has not been, till lately, popular on the Cou- 


tinent: our manners, were deemed rustic, if | 
the word /oss, or perhaps fatiuse. 


not rode; and wnpolide was the tenderest 
term employed in deseribing them. 
unfashionably wocowphant, and impol tically 
too honest. Ai length, to complete the apex 
of the theme, the Emperor and King confi- 
dentially avowed his canviciion that this ine 
flexible race of islanders was only fit to he 
swept off from the faceof the earth.* What 
was his reason tor (iis ?—though a fly to an 
eagle, compared with Caesar, he had nobly 


imitated that intrepid Roman—T'ergum os- 


tendit Britunni, 
We have hid occasion to expose and 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. X. p. 506. 


We were, 


‘the symbol was fatal to his hopes; and was 
understood without the use of language. 


was encoursgement enough to him if she gave 
him the birchen branch, ani if this were 
formed into a crown, the ceclaration was 
explicit of kindness on her part. On the 
coutrary, if she gave him the Col/en, or hazel, 


Or 
rather, there was a covert language employed ; 
as the term Coll included two meaniugs, and , 
siznified at the same time the wood haze/, 

We. 
have, at this day, phrases among ourselves 
which are remains of this antient approprids 
tion, though employed without the smallest 
consciousness Of ‘their origin. When a 
batchelor has seen bis beloved carried off by 
a more fortunate suitor,—such an one is said 
to wear the WILLOW: and when a husband 
has reason to expect a long absence on the 
part of bis wife, he is jocularly allowed to 
hang out the proom. Other instances may 
occur to the reader: as they differ in different 
conniries. 


Analogous to this are some of the Bardish 
triplets, importiog 
Z3 


| 
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The top of the rush-sprig’d tiee [the Birch] 
declarcs 

When drawn under the pillow— 

The mind of the arrectTionaTe will Le liberal ! 


_ The top of the oak ; the bitter sprig of the ash; 

And the sweet brakeweed, declare——a Lroken 
laugh: 

The cheek will not conceal the anguish of the 
heart ! 


‘The top of hazels—Privet of equal length, 
Tied up with oak leaves —declaré 
Happy is he who sees whom he loves ! 


These allusions refer to the affections. It 
should appear that preceptive purposes were 
also answered by the application of similar 
symbols: for instance, recollection would 
connect the precept subjoined with that (or a 
sight) of the birch, or the oak, of the species 

uded to, in the following verses. 


The shoots of the green-topped birch 
Will draw my foot out of a snarc:— 
Reveal not the secret to a youth. 


The shoots of the kindly oak 
Will draw my foot out of a chain :—— 
Reveal not the secret to a maid. 


The shoots of the leafy oak 
Will Jraw my foot out of prison :—— 
“Trust not the secret to thy voice. 


These Triads are regarded as the oldest re- 
mains of the Welsh larguage: as genuine 
telics of Druid learning.—But, there is yet 
apother employment of the branches, or 
sprigs of trees. The Welsh poets speak of 
*‘the sprigs as wllering their voices; as 
forming languages” 

Throughout languczge, and its elements, 
Delineate the commanding trees. 


——The points of the counterfeited trees —— 
———-What is it they whisper so forcilly ? 

Or what various lreathings 

Are in their trunks ? 

These are READ by the Sages 

Who are verseul in science, 

Or who delivered Looks, 


Those who ‘* delivered books” doubtiess 
could read them ; hence the term frees became 
——- in later ages to létters and writing : 

Gwilym Ddu, so late as 1460; 


‘Many an attitude undergoes 
The form of his body, in reading the trees. 


‘It appears they were letters he was 
Teading. 

Tt is time now to present this symbolical 
alphabet to the reader's inspection ; it exists 
in Ireland, in the Irish order of the letters, 
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and in Wales, in the order of the Roman 
alphabet. The first csample is obtained from 
O'Flaherty, an Trish writer: the second was 
communicated to Mr. Davies * by Mr. Owen. 


SYMBOLS. 


The Birch 

The Quicken tree 
‘The Ash 

The Alder 

The Wiilow 

The Hawthorn 
The Oak 


The Hazel 
The Vine 
The Ivy 


The Elder tree 
VOWELS. 


The Fir 

O no The Furze 
E adha The Aspen 
I dho The Yew. 


The capitals separated shew the power of 
the letters. 

The same, reduced to the order of the 
Roman Alphapet, with the addition of the 
British names. 

British Names, 


B eith 
L uis 
N ion 
F carn 
S ail 

H Uath 
D uir 
T inne 
C oll 
M uin 
G ort 
P ethbdc 
R uis 


A ilm 


Trees. 
The Fir 
Vhe Birch 
The Hazel 
The Oak 
The Aspen 
The Alder 
The Ivy 
The Yew 
‘Phe Quicken tree’ 
The Vine 
The Ash 
The Furze 


The Elder 
Sail The Willow 
‘Tinne 


Ur The Heath 


It is perfectly evident, that when a fixed 
idea was connected with any symbol, intelli- 
gence of the most secret kind might be ¢on- 
veyed by the conveyance of that symbol : 
neither Caesar, nor any of-his adherents, could 
prevent that from being understood; and 
moreover, when an order of terms was also 
fixed (trees in this instance) the information 
was shortened by accepting the first radical of 
the name as a substitute for the whole. 

By this, Be-ith, was contracted to B; and 
Lu-is, to Liz also Nion, to Ni, &c.  An- 
other step brings us to an alphabet: a twig of 


* From which gentleman's Cehic Regs 
earches,” much of this article is abstracted, 


Names. 
Ailm 
Lerth 
Coli 
Duir 
Eadba 
Fearn 
Guit 
Idho 
Luis 
Muin 
Nion 
Onn 
Pethboe 
Ruis 


| 
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birch is B, bend this twig into a fixed shape, 
-—it will always suggest the vocal power of 
B :—hbend a twig of the quicken tree into the 
Jiaed torm L, it will always recal to the eye, 
and thereby to the mind, the votal power of 
L:—bend a twig of asi: into tie “ved foun 
N :—it speaks for itself. Now uiere is nothing 
so intricate in the form B, or L, or N, thata 
twig of any tree will dot take this form: and 
ho doubt, but ihose who practised this aft, 
adapted the Shape of the letter to the degree 
of pliancy in the twig. When the twigs 
themselves were not at hand, a delineation of 
them would answer every purpose: and 
thus we have an alphabet and alphabetical 
writing. 

There seers to be no occasion to enlarge on 
this: its extreme simplicity is its best recom- 
mendation as an hypothesis: the testimony of 
the most highly esteemed antiquaries justify 
our acceptance of it ; and the actual existence 
of the scheme in anttent descriptions, all con- 
Spire to warrant the truth of a system 
by which the learning of the initiated was at 
the same time capable of publicity and se- 
crecy. 

-We may now believe; that the learning of 
the Druids was really mach more extensive 
than Czesar had any suspicion of ; and to say 
truih, than dater ages, among ourselves, had 
any suspicion of, ull the labours of the in- 
genious authors already alluded to, furnished 
the materials, on whic.. this slight article is 
founded. 

But possibly, the notion of this art of se- 
cret writing, that isto say by symbols, was 
not confined to these antient ‘téera/i, might 
be used, though in other forms, among Other 
nations. The th ught is plaasible, because 
it teally does exist to this day, in countries 
which certainly have now no reference to 
Druid learning, nor the smailest knowledge 
that ever such sages lived. Under a differ- 
€ni shape it answers the samé purposes, aid 
is equally private and popular. 

Oar ideas of a Druid faise up the 
Spectre of a venerable sage, in long apparel, 
bending beneath the weight of years, and 
therefore supported on a staff of his sacred 
tree: 

Loose his beard ; and hoary hair, 
Streanis like a Comet to the troubled air :—~ 


—but we venture to dssume that Druids 
were, or had been, young ; and that Dfuidesses, 
too, were sometime sprightly. Ah, oot vy 
the grave and the sentenfious were levers first 
iavented ; not by the philosopher, but by the 
friend ; Jove triumphed over obstacles, 
—firsi, from the obduracy of the fair ;—se- 
condly, ftom the perverseness of parental 
misgivings; and. third!y—from all the difli- 
Culties-of time and place, —of distance, exile, 


Heaven first taught ictters for some wretch’s aidy 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love ins 
spires, 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires 5 

The virgin’s wish, without her fears impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the lveaft 5 

Speed the soft jntercoutse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh f:om Indus to the pole. 


Now, in proof of this, and as not\irrelevant 
to the subject on which we have been treat- 
ing; our readers will be pleased with copies of 
the symbolical manner of writing ea ployed b¥ 
jovers in the East. ‘Vhe reader has toexe 
change Lenti{and Vine-leaf lor Birchen-sp.ig 
and Oaken- branch, to obtain a tolerably just 
notion of a Druidical bi//et doux. And be it 
remembered, that this covert manner of epis« 
tolary correspoudence is ** mainiained amoug 
the higher fauks, the more polite,” who, 
says our author, " make use of certain signs 
as fruit, flowers, gold ond silver thread of silk 
of divers colours, which have each of them 
their particular meaning explained ly certain 
Turkish verses, which the young girls learn 
by tradition of dne this 
they verify the charge of the ancient satirist: 


Hoc discunt juvcres ante Alpha et Beta puelle. 
EXPLANATION OF TWO TURKISH LOVE LET- 
TERS, CONSISTING OF SEVERAL TOKENS 

SENT IN TWO HANDKERCHIEFS, viz. 

(Woo!) where was my Lord yesterday 
that LT did not heer’ from him? (apple) 
depart not from me thou spring of my life, 
(rose coloured st/k mixed with flax ;) has the 
nightingale of iny heart then fef aie? (black) 
iny heat disturbed tells me (brimstone) that 
other eyes than stars 5 (cucu Mea 
ber) if it be so, my rivals will distract me, 
(celery) and what shail 1 not be forced to 
see? (strain) where is the word of a Mussule 
(olive) Yes, had rather see thee 
ricd dead before ary dour, than live’ incon- 
stant and petjufed 5 (charcoal) but no, may 
die and you live long, (wasr-caundie) for 
petecive that all the ice of your heart cannot 
diminish the heat of the Gre you have kindled 
in amine; and that wy lastsigh will 
be for my unfaihfal Mahomet, 
(narci:sus) for 1 am entirely yours, 

(Vinelcaf) Paatimas 
THE ANSWER. 

(Tea) thoa suv of my onghtest days, and 
moon of my serenest nights, (vine leaf) 
Phatima, (lolacco) my heart is innocent of 
what you reprogch ime with; (cummin seedy 
and if did wot send to her woo is the lie of 
heart, (larley) it was because ny 
met with josurmountabie obstacles im the 
way sire Pares aid aicke ar thé 
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1-12¢h of a do!'ar,) which I will tell thee of ; | 
(leans) this bindred my sleeping all night, 

and all the stars are my witnesses, (salt) 

that the fire of my love is an eterual lamp, 

which burns day and night for thee; (pieces 

of a coffee cup) had I a thousand lives I 

would sacrifice them all to thee (oats) sooner | 
than be perjured; (musk) for L am nota 
Greek ‘that i should lie, (leather) and thou | 
art the incomparable queen of my desires, | 
(cinnamon) aul absolute mistress of all I 
have; (spinage) assist me to disperse all the | 
obstacles and clouds which hide from me the | 
sparkling stars of my (vine /eaf) Phatima, | 
(garlick) that my arm may soon supply the | 
place of her girdle, (ye/low) and we may feed 
each other with embraces, (chesnut) and 
there may be a mutual transmigration of our | 
souls ; (piece of china) for I love none bat | 
thee, (pipe-head) and will be ever the assi- | 
duous slave of thy door, 


(Lentil) Mauomert. 


WATTLED BUILDINGS: FURTHER CON- 
SIDERATIONS ON. 
Ecce iterum Crispinus. 


Whether a thought shall be advanced toa 
theory often depeads more on accident than | 
on goodwill; for where a proposition must | 
be supported by authorities, they may elude | 
the most persevering research, or the most | 
assiduous enquiry. [esearch and enquiry | 
demand leisure; and leisure is not at all | 
times to be obtained. The mind is reduced | 
to the necessity of using materials it | 
has already siored; to enlarge them may not) 
be within its power. Should what we have 
said on the subject of Draidical skill in the 
construction of buildings made of timber as 
to their support, and finished with wattle- 
work, induce any gentleman to proceed far- 
ther in that enquiry with design to substan- 
tiate the conjecture, or reduce it to the test 
of proof, he will no doubt be pleased at find- 
ing in our pages, what additional pariiculars 
have occurred to the writer to whose pen we 
are obliged for the very interesting article on 
Sir James Hall's book. The difficuly, if 
we rightly conceive, is that of obtaining a 
sufficient evidence of the transition of Druid- 
ical wattle-work into the structure of Chris-. 
tian churches; implying at the same time, 
the form and fashion of those churches to be 
the same as that which has usually been 
termed Gothic. As to the ornamental part, 
there can be little doubt, but what it will 
follow the train of evidence adduced respect- 
ing the more substantial requisites............. 

The following particulars deserve recollec- 
lection: they are from various authorities. 

Saint Cathbert died in March A. D. 687, 
and was buried in the church at Lindisfarn®, 


then a bishop's see. Io 876 the Danes 
ravaged the country; and the bishop of Lin- 
disfarne with his monks removed the sacred 
relics, and vessels, seeking a place of safety. 


Afier several removes the establishment . 


was fixed at Durham. 
*€ Lhe first work in which the pions la- 


bourers engaged, was to erecta wicker taber- 


nacle, as a reliquary for their sacred deposit ; 
this was denominated the Bougu-Church ; 
but such a situation not suiting the wishes of 


the devout, another temple, called the wHIte- . 


Church, wasceustracted in the year gg, this 


also was of wicker ; Symeon of Durham says, : 


Jucta citissime de Virgis ecclesiola......ln the 
course of thiee years from the date of the 
first tabernacle, a chureh of stone work was 


begun ; and it was dedicated by Bishop Al- 
dun, wherein the saint’s remains were de- , 


posited.” Hutchinson's Durbam, Vol. II, 
p. 5. 


‘Vhe account of Durham Cathedral, pubs 


lished by the Society of Antiquaries, notices 


_ the architrave,—as being divided into four 


parts .....the exterior of which is convex, 
and resembles a bundle of twigs, with the 
young shoots or stalks of leaves cut off sleort : 


these twigs are also beaded, ‘This ornament ; 


seems by some small parts yet remaining, to 
have been coutinued on each side, over other 
arches.” 

St. Cuthbert’s remains were deposited in a 


chest well fortified with nayles 
*€ leather.’ This was afterwards inclosed in , 


a marble sepulchre, at the expense of Joha 
Lord Neville. 


This honour done to the relics of St. Cuth-_ 


bert by changing their wooden enclosure into 
an ornamental receptacle of stone, is com- 
pletely analagous to the change of his wooden 


temples (for it appears there were two) into. 


‘structures of greater durability and magnitude. 

As from the mention of a wooden chest, it 
cannot be inferred that stone sepulchres wete 
unknown, so from the erection of wooden 
buildings we are not to couclude that superior 
structures were not employed, In fact we 
see that it is no longer an interval than three 
years when this substitution was begun, 


But the history of St. Cuthbert’s edifice, 


affords another remark;—we learn that 
«© The church of St. Mary-le- Bow, or St. 
Mary-le-BouGu, is situated on the east side of 


the North Bailey fin Durham]; and accords» 


ing to tradition on the same spot where 


St. Cuthbert’s remains were buried, in a 
tabernacle of boughs and wands, when they — 


were first brought by the manks to Darham.”* 
Now this leads to other conjectures: for it 
is by no means unlikely that other churches 


bearing the name of Bow or Bough, derived - 


this distinction from having been at first 


formed of equally slender materials ; because ° 
they were run up in haste: circumstances did « 
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not allow of more substantial workmanship. 
We could be glad of the history of such 
churches, as have received this appellation. 
Lt is very likely that London affords an in 
stance in point, 

The church of St. Mary-/e-Bow in Lon- 
don, was not built of stone ull the reign of 
William the Conqueror. {tis said to have 
been the first built on arches of stone in the 
metropolis; and thence to have taken its 
name, as St. Mary de dveulus. Bat it seems 
altogether incredible, that when many stone 
cliurches were already erected in various cities 
throughout England, Londen should not have 
had one, at least, if not several such struc- 
tares. [Westminster Abbey, was erected by 
Edward the Confessor, of stone, before that 
period}. There is therefore, a possivility, 
that this St. Mary-/e-Bow, was really named 
after a church originally built of boughs, or 
watile-work ; and oue of those which having 
been destroyed by the Saxons, Ambrosius 
ordered to be rebuilt, as hinted at already 
[in the former article]. 

lt is certain, that St. Mary-le-Bow, pos- 
sesses the reputation of being the o/dest 
church in the diocese of London ; and for 
this reason the election of the Bishop is al- 
ways confirmed, or nottied init. But this 


is clearly-impossible if the history of many 
other churches be true; and even London 
itself yields demonstrable evidence to the 


contrary, so far as mere building is concern- 
ed ;—but being in the heart of the city this 
Church might be the oldest in respect of date ; 
as it might also have been constructed after 
the antient British manner. 

It nay iow deserve enquiry whether we 
have any specimens of this manner of build- 
ing still extant among us. Certainly they 
must be very rare, as will be readily con- 
cluded from the perishable nature of their ma- 
terials. We are acquainted with only ove 
that can pretend to this character ; that we 
have inspected; and believe the following 
account of it is correct. 

Greensted church (adjoining Ongar, in Es- 
sex) is considered by some of our best inform- 
ed antiquarjes (Ducarel, Lethieullier, Gough) 
as one of the most singular and antient in 
Britain ; so far, at least, as regards the body 
or Nave. ‘This is entirely composed of wood ; 
the sides being formed of the trunks of large 
Chestnut trees, split, or sawn down the mid- 
dle. ‘They are set upright, close to each other, 
aad are let into a sill and plate; at the top 
they are fastened with wooden pins. ‘* On 
the South side are sixteen, and two door 
posts ; on the North are twenty-one, and two 
vacancies filled up with plaster. The West 
end is built against by a boarded tower, 
and the East by a chancel of brick ; on 
the South side is a wooden porch ; and 
both sides. ase strengthened by brick but- 
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tresses; the roof is of later date; and is’ 
tiled ;”"—but rises to a point on the center, 
as originally formed. The entire length of 
the original part is twenty-nine feet nine’ 
inches ; the width fourteen feet; and the 
height to the spring of the roof, is five feet 
six inches. 

The ighabitants have a tradition that the 
corpse of a king once rested in it —Itis undere 
stood to have been the body of king—St 
Edmund, removed for safety from Danish 
invaders in the year 1010. A MS. cited 
in the Movwasticon, intituled Regtstium. 
cenobit Sancti Edmxndi, has this sentence : 
Idem apud Aunare hospitabatur ubi in ejus 
memoria LIGNEA capella permanet usque 
hodte.— ‘* His body was likewise entertained 
(honourably received] at Anngre [Ongar] 
where a WOODEN chape/ erected to his me- 
mory, remains to this day."—The road from 
London to St. Edmund's Bury, formerly 
passed through Greensted. 

It remains for consideration whether this 
appellation GreynstTeD, or GREENSTEAD, is 
not analogous to that of St. Mary-/e-nouGH : 
—importing a station made in haste of Green 
wood, not excluding Green loughs and 
branches, with other materials, all derived” 
from wood: the upper part of such a struc- 
ture would perish, long before the more solid 
parts formed of the érunks of the trees em- 
ployed. 


We close by remarking that this church 
which is byilt of split timber is described by | 
the monkish writers as LIGNEA capella—a 
wvopeN chapel; whereas Glastonbury and 
Durham are described as de virgis facta made 
of rods or (wigs: the difference marked by: 
this distinct and distinguishing use of terms, 
seems to be really intended; and if intended 
to have been founded ou general custom and 
national usage. They would not have de. 
scribed an ecclesiastical structure as being 
made of rods, or twigs, or wattle-work,- 
when it was in truth a timber building, forms 
ed of substantial and durable materials. 


SIGNS OF CHANGES OF WEATHER. ; 

It is difficult to explain clearly, and with 
precision, how modifications in the atmo-_ 
sphere, and vapours, and exhalations affect 
animals, and produce changes in their bodies, 
since we are not acquainted with the curious 
organization of their most delicate parts; but’ 
we can observe, and perceive the progress 
and general consequences of these pheno-— 
mena, as well as of those by which they are- 
produced. 


The following are the common and fa- 
miliar signs exhibited by animals which» 
indicate changes of the weather, and which 
are not so much taken from the agricultural 
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poet who first collected them, as from com- 
mon observation. 

1, Whev the bats remain longer than 
asual abroad from their holes, fly about in 
great nuibers and to a greater distance than 


_ common, it is a sign that the following day 


will be warm and serene; but if they enter 
the houses, and send fort loud and repeated 
cries, fain may be expected to follow. 

5. If the owl is heard to scream during bad 
Weather, it aunounces that it will become 
fine. 

3. The eroaking of crows in the morning 
indicates fine weather, 

4. Wher the raven croaks three or four 
times, extending his wings, and shaking the 
leaves, it is a sign of serene weather. 

5. It is an indication of rain and stormy 
weather when ducks and geese fly beck wars 
and forwards; when they plunge frequent'y 
into the waler, or begin to send fort cries 
and to fly about. 

6. If the bees do not reinove to a great 
dis:ance frofi their hives, it announces rain; 
if they return to their hives before the ussal 
time, it may be concluded that tie rain will 
soon fall. 

7. Mf pigeons return slowly to the pigeon- 
house, it indicates that the succeeding day 
will be rainy. 

8. It is a sign of rain or wind when the 
sparrows cltirp a great deal and make a noise 
cach other to asseinble, 

g. When fowls and chickens foll in the 
sand more than usual, it announces rain ; the 
case is the same when the cocks crow in the 
evening, or at uncommon hours. 

10. Peacocks, which cry during the night, 
have a niation of pain. 

11. It is believed to be a sign of bad wea- 
ther, when the swallows fly in such a manner 
as to brush the surface of the water, and to 
touch it frequently with their wings aud 
breast. 

12. The weather is about to become cloudy 
and to change for the worse; when the flies 
sting and become more troublesome than 
usual. 

13. When the gnats collect themselves 
before the setting of the sun, and form a sort 
of vortex in the shape of a column, it an- 
nounces fine weather. 

14, When sea fowl and other aquatic birds 
retire to the shore or marshes, it indicates a 
change of weather and a sudden storm. 

15. If the cranes fly exceedingly high, in 
silence and ranged in good order, itis a sign 
of approaching fine weather ; but if they fly in 
disorder and immediately return with cries, it 
anvounces wind. 

~16. When the porpoises sport and take 
frequent leaps, the sea being tranquil and 
calm, it denotes that the wind will blow 


trom that quarter from whieh they proceeds 
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17. If the frogs croak more than usual; if 
the toads issue from theirholes in the evening 
ia great numbers ; if the earth-worms come 
forth from the earth, and if the ants remove 
their ege, from the sinall hills; if the moles 
throw up the earth more than common ; if 
the asses frequently shake and agitate their 
ears; if the hogs shake and spoil the stalks of 
corm; ifthe bats send forth cries and Aly irtto 
the houses; if the dogs roll oa the ground 
and serateh up the earth with their fore- feet ; 
if the cows look towards the heavens and turn 
up their nostits as if catching some smell; if 
the oxen lick their fore-feet; and if oxen and 
dogs lie on their right side, all these are signs 
which announce ran. 

18. ‘Vhe case is ihe same when animals 
crowd together, 

ly. Waeu goats and sheep are more ob- 
stinate and amore desirous to crop their pastures, 
and seem to quit them with reluctance, wud 
when the birds returneslowly to their nests, 
rain may soon be expected. 


OTHER SIGNS WHICH ANNOUNCE CHANGES. 


1. If the flame of a lamp crackles or flares, 
it indicates tainy weather. 

2. The case is the same when the soot 
detaches itself from the chimuey and falls 

_ down. 

3. Itisa sign of raim when the soot col- 
lecied around pots or kettles takes fire in the 
form of small points like grains of millet; 
becsuse this phenomenon denotes that the air 
is.cold and moist. 

4. If the coals seems hotter than usual, or 
if the flame is more agiated, though the 
weather be calm at the time, it indicates 
wind. 

5. When the flame butus steadily, and 
proceeds siraigitt upwards, it is a sign of fine. 
weather, 

6. If the sound of bells is heard at a great 
distance, itis a sign of wind or of a change of 
weather. 

7. The hollow sound of forests, the mur- 
muring noise of the waves of the sea, their 
foaming, and green and black colour, ane 
nounce a storm. 

8. When the spiders’ webs and the leaves 
of trees ate agitated without avy sensible 
wind, it is a sign of wind and perhaps rain ;° 
because it denotes that strong exhatauions rise 
from the earth. 

g. These signs are léss equivocal when the 
dry leaves and chaff are agitated in a voriex,: 
and raised into the air. a 

10. A frequent change of wind, accompa- 
nied with an agitation of the clouds, denotes 
a sudden storm. 

11. A want, ortoo great a quantity of des, 
being a mark of a stroug evaporation, ane’ 
nounces rainy the case is the same with» 
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thick, white, hoat frost, which is only dew 
congealed. 

12. The winds which begin to blow in 
the day time, are much stronger, and endure 
jonger than those which begin to blow in the 
night. 

13, Whatever hind of weather takes place 
in the night, itis not in general of very long 
duration ; and, for the most part, wind is 
more uscommon in the night than in the day 
time. Fine weather in the night, with scat- 
tered clouds, does not last. 

14. A Venetian proverb says, that a sudden 
storm from the notih does uot list three 
days. 

15. The hoar frost, which is first occa- 
sioned by the east wind, indicates that the 
cold will continue a long time, as was the 
case in 1770. 

16. If it thunders in the month of De- 
tember, moderate and fine weather till pro- 
bably follow. 

17. [fit thunders at intervals in the spring 
time, before the trees have acquired leaves, 
call weather is still to be expected. 


18. If the wind does not change, the wea- 
ther will remain the same. 


In regard to the general qualities of the 
seasons and their influence, attention may be 
paid to the following signs: 


If the earth arid air abound with insects, 
worms, frogs, &e.; if the waluut-tree has 
more leaves than fruit; if there are large 
quantities of beans, fruit, and fish,, if the 
spring and summer are too damp; if hoar 


frost, frogs, aud dew, come on at times when | 


they are not generally seen, the year will be 
Garren: the oppasite signs announce ferilily 
and abundance. 


Animals seems also to foresee and prognos- | 


ticate fertility or barrenness. It is said, that 
when the birds flock together, quit the woods 
end islands, and retire to the fields; villages, 
and towas, it is a sign that ihe year will be 
barren. 


A great quantity of snow in winter pro- 
injses a ferule yeer, but abundant rains give 
texson to apprehend thit the year will be 
barren, A winter, during which a great deal 
of rain and spow falls, announces a very 
warm summer. It is generally believed, bur 
perhaps without fouadation, that thunder aod 
Storms in winter prognosticate abundance. 
Whea the spring is rainy, it produces a plen- 
tiful crop of hay and of useless herbs ; bat at 
the same time ascarcity and dearth of grain. If 
it is warm, there will be much fruit; butthe 
fraits will be almost all spoiled. If it is cold 
and dry, there will ve litde fruit or grapes, 
aad silkeworms will not thrive. 


Method of Preserving Aiparaghs for Winter. 


lft is only 


dry, fruit will be scarce, but: it will be 
good. In the last place, if it is cold, they 
will be late in coming to maturity. It the 
spring and summer are both damp, or even 
both dry, a scarcity of provisions is to be ap- 
prebended. If the summer is dry, diseases 
will prevail; bat they will be more nu- 
merous if it is warm. If it is moderately 
cold, the corn will be late, and the season 
will occasion few digeases, 


A fine autu.nn announces a wiater, during 
which winds will predominate ; if it is damp 
aud rainy, it spoils the grapes, injures the. 
sown fields, and threatens a dearth. If it be 
too cold or too warn, it produces many ma- 
ladies. A long severity of the seasons, either 
by winds, drought, dampness, heat, or coldy 
becomes exceedingly destructive to plauts and 
animals. I general tere is a compensation 
for drought between one season and another. 
A damp spring of summier is commonly fol- 
lowed by a fine autumn. If the winter is 


rainy, the spting will be dry; and if the 
former be dry, the latter will be damp. When 
the autumn is fine, the spring will be rainy, 


METHOD OF PRESERVING ASPARAGUS FOR 
WinTER. 


[From the French. } 


The asparagus for this purpose should be 
cut about Midsummer-day, carefully washed, 
and well dried with a linen cloth, so that no 
sand or earth may be left upon nt. This being 
done, some flour, perfectly dry, must be 
mixed with one-sixth part of salt, dried and 
pulverized ; and with this mixture each head 
of asparazns must be separately sprinkled, 
observing that the end where it is cut mast be 
entirely covered. The heads niust then be 
lied up in bundles of about fifty each, ac- 
cording to their size, with bass, which does 
not cot like thread. ‘Then these btindles must 
again be sprinkled with the sale and flour, 
aud each be separately enveloped in a paste 
made of brown fcur, which ninst be well 
kueaded, and roiled out.to about the thicks 
ness of a knife, 


These bundles, when completely enveloped 
in the paste, mast be left in the sun to dry, 
with care that the paste does pot give way in 
any part, and admit the air, ‘“Phey must af- 
terwaids be ranged in a small cask or stone 
jar, and melted fat be poured upon them, 
This vessel aust be kept tu a dry cellar; and 
in winter the asparagus may be taken gut as it 
is wanted. When used, the heads mast be 
soaked in water for au hour before they are 
cooked, and then treated in the same mannet 
as when they are fresh cut io the spring, 
There will-be scarcely any diffcrenc@ in the 
tasie. 
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CALAMITOUS FATK OF AN AMEKICAN 
VESSEL, AND ITS CREW. 


[From an American Paper. 


The following adds another to the melan- 
choly accounts of those vessels which lave 
been cut off while endeavouring to effect the 
purposes of commerce among the savage nations 
which form the population of the lately dis- 
covered countries on the shores of the Great 
Pacific. It may stand asa parallet to what we 
have recorded of the loss of vessels and crews 
by the savages of New Zealand. Strange is 
it that unsophisticated man should be so easily 
enticed by the prospect of anlawful gain to 
destroy his fellow !—What proportion docs 
plunder bear to privation of life ?—Such his- 
tories may put navigators on their guard ; 
and possibly may prove their safety. 


The following is an acconnt of the singulat 
and melancholy fate of the American ship 
Tonquin, the crew of which were destroyed 
by the savages, while on a trading voyage on 
the coast North of the River Columbia, on 
Vancouver's Island :— 

A native ship arrived from New York, afier 
a passage of nevr seven months, with mer- 
chandize and provisions for the company. It 
was here we learnt, with horror, that the 
story of the Tonquin’s having been cut off 
was but too true. ‘Te circumstance has been 
related in different ways by the natives in the 
environs of the establishinent, but that which 
carries with it the greatest appearance of 
truth is as follows :— 

That vessel, after landing the cargo in- 
tended for Astoria, departed on a trading 
voyage to the coast of Columbia river, with a 
company, including officers, of twenty-three 
men, and had proceeded about 400 miles along 
the sea-board, when they stopped on Van- 
couver’s Island, at a place called Woody- 

int, inhabited by a powerful nation, called 
Wake-a-ninishes, These people came on 
board to barter their furs for merchandize, 
and conducted themselves in the most friendly 
maoner during the first day ; but the same 
evening information was brought on board 
by an Indian, whom the officers had .as in- 
terpreter, that the tribe where they then lay 
were ill-disposed, and intended attacking the 
ship next day. Captain Jonathan Thorn 
atlecied to disbelieve this piece of news, and 
even when the savages came next morning in 
great numbers, it was only at the pressing re- 
monstrance of Mr. M*‘Kay, that he ordered 
seven aloft to loosen the sails. Io the mean 


time, about fifiy Indians were permitted to 
come on board, who exchanged a number of 
sea otters for blankets and knives ; the former 
they threw into their canoes as soon as re- 
ceived, bat secreted the knives. 

Every one, when araed, moved from the 
quarter-deck to a different part of the vessel, 
sv that by the lime they were ready, in such 
a manner were they distribated, that at least 
three savages were opposite every man of the 
ship, and at a signal given, they rushed on 
their prey, and notwithstanding the brave 1e- 
sistance of every indtvidaal of the whites, 
they were all butchered ina few minutes, 

The men above, in attempting to descend, 
lost two of their number, besides one mortally 
wounded, who, notwiths:anding his weakened 
condition, made good his retreat with the 
four others to the cabin, where, finding a 
quantity of loaded arms, ihey fired on their 
savage assailers througn the sky-lights aod 
compinion way, which had the effect of 
clearing the ship ina short time, and long 
before night these five intrep d sons of Ame- 
rica were again io full possession of her. 


Whether from want of abilities or strength, 
supposing themsclyes unable to take the vessel 
back to Columbia, on the following morning, 
the four who were unhurt her in the 
long-boat, in hopes of regaining the river, 
wisbing to take along with them the wounded 
person, who refused their offer, saying that 
he must die before long, aud was as well in 
the vessel as elsewhere. 


Soon after sun-rise sie was surrounded by 
an immense nucnber of Ludians in canoes, 
come for the express purpose of unloading her, 
but who, from the wari reception they met 
with the day before, did uot seem forward in 
boarding. 

The wounded man shewed himself over 
the railing, male signs that he was alone, 
and wanted their assistance; on which some 
embarked, who, finding what he said was 
true, spoke to their people, who were not 
any longer siow in getting on board, so that 
in a few seconds the deck was considerably 
thronged, and they proceeded to undo the 
hatches without further ceremony. No 


sooner were they completely engaged in this, ° 


than the only survivorof the crew descended 
into the cabin, and set fire to the magazine, 
containing nearly nine thousand pounds of 
gunpower, which, in an instant, blew the 
vessel and every one on board to atoms. 

The nation acknowledged their having lost 
nearly one hundred warriors, besides a vast 
number of wounded, by the explosion, who 
were in canoes round the ship. 

The fou men who set off in the long-boat 
were, two or three days afier, driven ashore 
in a gale, and massacred by the natives. 
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ARMY UNDER BUONAPARTE ENGAGED 
AGAINST RUSSIA IN 1812. 


When the Panorama in the twelfth vo- 
lume, pages 1279 and 1308, reported the army 
taken by Buonaparte into Russia at 360,000 
to 400,000 men, and when Lord Liverpool 
in the House of Peers, estimated the number 
at somewhat more, the calculation was thought 
exaggerated ; and yet it was, in fact, very 
much below the truth. When we added in 
page 1277 the statement given io the Times 
paper, in which the numbers were raised, 
and the particulars given to 498,000, we con- 
fess the lammensity struck us as scarcely cre- 
dible: it appears that this high calcula- 
tion was too low. We have therefore thought 
it our duty to insert a paper which justifies a 
still higher report. The circumstance is so 
awful ; the consequences have been and con- 
tinue to be so interesting, the contemplation 
of such a power is so unlike what Europe has 
been used to, and the whole mass is so im- 
posing, not to sy astonishing, that we desire 
to preserve this document for the information 
of posterity. We are not aware that any 
just imputation attaches to its authenticity. 
We give it credit. The total proves to have 
exceeded 600,000 men! whaia mass to put 
jo movement! 


This document also bears most honourable 
testimony to the tglenis of the Russian gene- 
rals: that they should undismayed think of 
opposing such a torrent; that they should 
successfully oppose 11; and defeat the expec- 
tations of its tyrant commander is infinitely 
to their praise. We call the attention of our 
readers particularly to the rea/ loss of the 
French at the battle of Borodino : it proves 
to be much beyond the Russian estimate of 
it; not less than 60,000 men! to this add 
25,000 Russians! what a dreadful scene was 
that held of battle :—and for what? 


FRENCH ARMY IN RUSSIA. 
[From the Times Newspaper.] 


While the French remained at. Moscow 
they occupied the house of Messrs. Thomson, 
Rowan, and Co. English Bankers, as the 
Chancellerie de /' Etat Major, at the head of 
which was Berthier. ‘They quitted the city 
in such a hurry, that a great part of the 
official documents was left behind; and 
among others the returns of the strength of 
the French army, and of the casualties which 
occurred during its advance to Moscow : these 
came into possession of Mr. Rowan, when he 
returned to his house, and accurate copies of 
them have been brought to this country by an 
English gentleman ; they are as follow :— 
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Returns of the French Army, on its com- 
mencins the Campaign against Russia. 


Corps. Men, 
Ist, Marshal Davoust, 80,000. 
2d, Oudinot 45,000 
3d, Ney, . 45,000 
4th, of Ltaly—Viceroy of Italy, 

compored of the Ttalian Gant, 55,000 

15,060 Italians, 15,000 French, 
5th, Westphalians and other Ger- 

mans, at first under the command of 

Jerome, but he being sent home by 

order of Buonaparte, General Junot ‘ 

took the command 30,000 
Oth, Poles, under the orders of 

Prince ?oniatowski, . 60,000 
7th, Saxons, under Gen. Regnier, 30,000 
8ih, 15,000 French troops, 

35,000 Prussian ditto, 10,000 of 60,000. 

gth, Commanded by Marshal 

Victor, consisted of Ist, French 

troops, 2d, troops of the Confe- 45,009 

10th Corps, commanded by Mar- 

shals Moncey, Bessieres, and Mor- 

tier—Iist, 20,000 of the Old Guard ; 

2d, 15,000 of the New Guard; 

3d, 5,000 of the Old Horse Guard 40,000 

1 ith Corps,commanded by Marshal 

Augereau, and which remained in 

Prussia—ist, French troops, 15,000 ; 

2d, Confederation of the Rhine, 

10,000 ; 34, Neapolitans, 12,000; 

4th, Swiss,4,000 .. 41,000 
A corps of Austrians, under the 

orders of the Prince of Schwartzen- 

berg 

Total of Infantry . 561,000. 
All the Cavalry, with 10,000 

Light Infantry, under the orders of 

the King of Naples. 35,000 
A grand park of Light Artillery, 

of 150 pieces, with 460 Caissoons 3,000 
A grand park of Foot Artillery of 

Reserve, of 160 pieces, with 800 

(These two corps were under the 

orders of the General of Division, 

Inspector of Artillery, Count 

D'Eblé). 

A Battalion of Pontooners 900 
Two Battalionsof Pioneers. 1,800 
A detachment of Miners 3 300 
Eighteen companies of Sappers 1,800 
A Battalion of Carpenters. - g00 
Ten Maritime Engineers is 10 
Three Battalions of the Train for 
conducting waggons, carriages, &e. 2,500 


A detachment of Masons 300 
Four Battalions of Bakers 
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Cammissaries for provisions . 2,000 
(The above, with the suite of the 
mperor, of the Marshals and Ge- 

nerals, of the King of Naples and 

Viceroy of Italy, the Piysicians, 
rgeons, Apothecaries, kc. amount- 

General total of the Grand French 


N. B. Every corps of the Grand Army had 
with it a park of light artillery of reserve, 
amounting to 105 pieces, and 523 ammuni- 
tion waggons. Besides, each division of in- 
fantry had :G pieces of artillery, each regi- 
ment haying eight. The total of artillery 
with the regiments of the line, was 789 pieces, 
and of the ammunition waggons, 15038. The 
Jmperial Guard alone had 100 pieces of can- 
non. 

General total of pieces of artillery, 1194. 

Ditto of ammunition-waggous or caissoons, 
2768. 

The army consisted of eleyen corps. com- 
manded by Marsnals Bertier, Davoust, Ney, 
Augereau, Victor, Bessieres, Oudinot, Muc- 
donald, Moncey, Mortier, and Lefebvre. 
There were 49 divisions, and 98 regiments of 
the line, exciusive of the Guards. 

[The ahove is extracted from the original 
docuinents in the Chancellerie af the Major- 
general of the army, the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel (Berthier).] 


Losses of the French Army prior to its ¢n- 
_ trance inta Moscow. 
_ At the batile of Witepsk, the 4th corps, 
eommanded by the Viceroy of Ttaly, lost the 
Geren of Brigade Rousse!, and a Polish 
“Genera! of Brigade wounded; 3 Colonels 
7 superior officers, 93 subalterns, and 3,000 
diers. 
‘At the batle of Smolensko, on the 19th of 
‘the 3d corps, commanded by 
arshal Ney, lost two generals of brigade 
killed, and one wounded: the 13th reg:ment 
of light infantry had 2,300 privates, and 43 
officers, placed hors de combat, besides the 
eqlonel, and all the chiefs of battalion; the 
14th light infantry Jost 1,500, the colonel, 
3 chiefs of battalion, and 25 officers; the 40th 
of the line lostone, Major, 3 chiefs of bat- 
talion, 39 officers, and 1,13 privates; the 
4th of the line lost its colonel, 2 chiefs of 
battalion, 36 officers, and 1,100 privates ; 
he 72d of the ling lost its colonel, 2 chiefs of 
ttalion, and 1,500 men; the 48th of the 
line, one chief of battalion, 21 officers, and 
(960 ~privates; the cavalry, commanded in 
chief by the King of Noses, had of killed 
& generals, (3 colonels, 2 chiefs of squadron, 
41 officers, and 1,800 men; the Polish troops 
lost one general of brigade, 2 colonels, 5 chicfs 


of squadron, 25 officers, and 1,900 men; the 
Portuguese legion lost ove chief of battalion, 
15 officers, and 56g privates ; the Spanish re- 
gment, Joseph Napoleon, lost 14 officers, 
and 400 men; the two Illyrian regiments 
had 2 superior officers, 25 subaltesns, and 36g 
men placed hors de comlat; the Guards lost 
5 officers and 2 sappers: 

Total loss in the battle of Smolensko.— 
Generals, killed or wounded, 10; superior 
officers of the staff, 35 colonels, killed o¢ 
wounded, 11; lieutenant-colonels, ditto, 23; 
moajors, 2; officers and subalterus, 402, sers 
jeanis and privates, 13,599. 

In the affair of Mohiloff, there were en- 
gaged only the Ist gorps of the army, con. 
manded by Marshal Davoust, and the 3d 
regiment of horse chasseurs; the latter had 
2 chiefs of squadron, 30 oflicers, and 463 
privates, placed hors de combat; the 103th of 
light infantry,—-1 chief oi battalion, major, 
27 officers, avd O64 privates; the 57th diito, 
—3 chiefs of battalion, 39 officers, and 934 
privates; the artillery lust 5 oflicers aud 133 
canuoneers; the 7th light infantry of the 
line, —J chief, 19 officers, and 391 privates: 
the 46th ditto,—1 major, 11 officers, and 400, 
privates; the 48th,—~15 officers, 341 pri- 
yates 

Joss at the affuir of Mobiloff. 
majors, 2; chiefs of squadron, 2; ehiels of 
battalion, 7; ollicers, iz) ; privates, 3,982, 


At the battle on the Moscow side of Smo- 
lensko, towards evening, in which the corps of 
Marshals Davoust and Ney were engaged ; 

The general of division, Gavdin, died of 
his wounds on the field of battle, two ge- 
aerals of brigade, aud five officers of the 
general staff. 

- The 7th regiment of infantry of the line 
lost 4 chiefs of brigade, 43 officers, and 1,900, 
privates; the 13th dito lost 15 officers and 
Q00 privates; the 15th ditto lost one chief of 
battalion, 21 officers, and 39 privates: the 
ditto lost 9 officers and nen; the 
48th ditto lost 19 officers and 696 privates ; 
the 4th ditto was almost entirely destroyed; 
the 72d ditto lost 4 officers and 563 privates. 

‘The 3d corps, commanded by Marshal Ney, 
lost, in the affair of the 2ist August, 2 ge- 
nerals of brigade, 3 officers of the general 
stall, 4 colonels, 9 chiefs of battalion, 193 of+ 
ficers, and 2690 privaies : 

Total loss @ist of August,—Generals of 
division killed, 1; generals of brigade killed 
or wounded, 43; officers of the general sta, 
8; officers, 316: serjeants and privates, 8,422. 

Total loss in the two affairs of the 19th and 
of Angns:.—General of division, 1; ges 
nerals of brigade, {4; officers of the general 
staff, 11; colonels killsd or wounded, 28; 
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lieutenant-colonels, 23; subalterns, 718; ser- 
jeants and privates, 22,012. 

From the 21st of August, when the army 
quitted Smolensko, durtug the march, there 
were only affairs between the advanced-guard, 
and the Russian rear-guard. On the Ist of 
September, the 3d light infantry, which that 
day formed the advance, charged too closely 
the Russian rear-guard. A regiment of cuiras- 
siers belonging to the latter, put the 3d jignt 
infantry into complete rout, took 4 pieces of 
cannon and 4 eaissoons, and killed or wound- 
ed 2 superior officers, 21 subalterns, and 1,300 
privates, 


The loss of the French army, from the 
Zist of August, to the 5th of September, was 
as under :— 

General of brigade 1; colonels 2; officers 
of the general staff, G; other gflicers, 45 ; 
serjeants and privates, 4,241. 


Battle of the 5th September before Mojaisk. 


The following corps were in this action :— 
The ist corps, under Marsal Davoust; tne 
3d ditto, under Marshal Ney; the Sih, of 
Italians, under the Viceyoy ; the Ath, com- 
manded by the Duke of Abrantes; the Gilt 
(Poles) under the ordgrs of Prince Paniatow- 


ski; the Imperial Foot Guards, under the | 


Doke of Castiglione, and the Duke of Tre- 
viso, were in reserve : the Portugnese Legion; 
the Spanish regiment, Jo-eph Napoleon; two 
regiments of Croats, under the orders of ge- 


neral Cauvial, reserve: division of | 


Chasseurs and Lancers of the Imperial Horse 
Guards, under the orders of gen. Guilleaume ; 
the dragoons of the imperial Guard, com- 
manded by general Laplace; the haht horse, 
and Genwermerie of the Imperial Guard, 
under tne orders of the Duke of Istria; five 
divisions of cavalry, hussars, and chasseurs, 
under the orders of Count Monbrmaa; three 
divisions of dragoons, uader the orders of ge- 
neral Caulineourt; four divisions of curias- 
siers under general Nansouty; a brigade of 
horse carabineers, coimmanded bs general La 
France ; four divisions of Lancers, Poles, 
Saxons, Westphalians, and French, under 
aga de la Tourmobay ; a grand park of 
light artillery of the Imperial Guard, con- 
sisting of 150 pieces, commanded by general 
Count Eblé; a park of reserve of 460 pieces ; 
a battalion of Marines of the [imperial Guard ; 
the 7th corps (Saxons) under gen. Regnier. 

Total of the troops present # the battle of 
Mojaisk :— 


LightCavalry. $3,000 
7 otal 180,500 


N. B. All the cavalry was commanded by 
the King of Naples. 


Loss of the French army in the battle of 
Mojaisk :— 

Ist Corps.—Generals of division, 5; ges 
nerals of Brigade, 7 ; colonels, 11; chiefs of 
battalion, 19; officers of the staff, 13; ofe 
ficers of all ranks, 180 ; serjeants and privates, 
10,219. 

3d Corps.—-Generals of division, 2; gee 
nerals of brigade, 5; colonels and majors, 45 
chiefs of battalion, 11 ; officers, 159 ; sexjeants 
and privates, 10,(40. 

5th Corps.—Generals of division, 2; ges 
nerals of brigade, 3; cglonels 2; majors, 1 
chiefs of battalion, 11; officers, 114 ; serjeauts 
and privates, 5,600. 

Gth Corps.—Generals of division, 1; gee 
nerals of brigade, 2; colonels, 7; majors, 15 
chiefs of battalion, 11; officers, 141; sere 
jeants and privates, 6,000. , 

7th Corps.—Generals of brigade, 3; colo- 
nels, 4; majors, 1; chiels of battalion, 7 ; of- 
ficers of the general staff, 3; other officers, 
113 ; serjeants and privates, 4,864. 


The Portuguese Legion, the Spanish regi- 
ment Joseph Napoleon, and the two Mllyrian 
regiments, lost as follows :— 

Ciriefs of battalion, 3; majors, 13; of- 
ficers, GG; serjeants and privates, 1,236. 

The light cavalry lost its gen.-in-chief; gen. 
of brigade, 2; colonels, 5; chiefs of squadron, 
Q ; officers, 193; privates, 7,889, the dra- 
goons lost their-general-in-chief; general of 
brigade, 1; colonels, 23; chiefs of squasron, 
5: officers, 645 privates, 1,364. The origude 
of horse carabineers lost its general-in-chivi 5 
colonel, 1; chiefs of squadron, 2; offcers, 
15; privates, 145. The divisions of cuiras- 
siers lost their general-in-chief; gengral of 
brigade, 1; colonels, 2; majors, 2; chiefs of 
squadron, 5; officers, 53; privates, 1,124. 

The divistons of Lancers lost-=general of 
division, 1; genera's of brigade, 2; colonels, 
2; chiefs of squdron, 5; ollicers, 955 pri- 
vates, 493. 

The three divisions of cavalry of reserve lost 
—generals of brigade, 1; colonels, 2; major, 
1; chiefs of squadron, 3; olliceys, 19 5° 
privates, B11. 

The horse artillery lost—coionels, 1 ; chiefs 
of squadron, 2 ; officers, 13 5 privates, 544, 


General total toss of the French army : 
Generals of division, 17; generals of 
brigade, 22; colonels, 57; majors, 14; 
chiefs of battalion and squadron, 105; of 
ficers of the general staff, 17; sbakerh of- 


ficers, 1,367 ; privates, including those made 


prisoners, of which two-thirds were wounded, 
59,876. ' 

List of the most distinguished generals whe 
were killed or wounded :— 
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General Count Montbrun, commander-in- 
ehief of the light cavalry, killed on the field 
of battle ; general Count Caulincourt, gover- 
nor of the pagesof Napoleon ; general Gaudin 
and general Dessuer, killed; general Mriant, 
the new general-in-chief of the grenadiers of 
the Guard, commanding the Ist division of 
the Ist corps, wounded ; general Belloy, com- 
manding a corps of artillery, killed ; general 
Count Frederik, killed ; general Romino,chief 
of the staff of the Ist corps, killed; general 
Lafrance ;_ general Count Compans ; general 
Count Nansouty ; general Count Grouchy ; 
general Count dSebasiiani, wounded ; genera! 
Count D'Ossac, chief of the staff of the 4th 
corps ; general Count Legrand ; general Barisan 
D'’Alton, dead of his wounds; marshal Da- 
voust was wounded in the leg. 

of division,—killed, 10 ; wound- 
ed 7. 
Generals of brigade,—killed, 15 ; wounded, 


Generals killed, 25 ; wounded 21. 


*,* It is to be hoped that we shall one day 
obtain a true account of those individuals of 
this immense army, who lived to reeross the 
Niemen in their flight homewards. What a 
prodigious deduction will shew the difference : 

Affiavit Deus, et dissipantur ! 


POETRY. 


A MODERN POETICAL EPITOME. 
[Extracted from Mr. Barreti’s ** Heroine, or 
Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader.’’} 
SENSIBILITY AND THE LAMB. 

A Melo-dramatic Fffusion. 

Dear Sensibility, Ola! 
T heard a little lamb cry, ba! 


Says I, so you have lost mamnna? 
An! 


The little jamb, as I said so, 
Frisking about the field did go, 
And frisking, trod upon my toe ; 
; On! 
LINES TO SALLY. 
A Pastoral Ditty ef the newest invention. 
Dawn with stains of ruddy light, 
Steaks her grey and fragrant fingeis, 
While the Ethiop foot of night, 
Envious ef my Sally, lingers. 


Upward poplars, downward willows, 
Rustle round us ; zephyrs sprinkle 

Leaves o! daffodillies, lilies, 
Pennyroyal, periwinkle. 


Rosy, balmy, honied, humid, 
Biting, burning, murmuring kisses, 

Sally, I will snatch from you, mid 
Looks demure that tempt to blisses. 


If your cheek grow cold, my dear, 
I will kiss it, till it flushes, 
Or if warm, my raptuted tear, 
Shall extinguish all its blushes. 
Yes, that dimple is a valley, 
Where sports many a little true love, 
And that glance you dart, my Sally, 
Might meit diamonds into dew dove. 
But while idle thus I chat, 
I the war of lips am missing. 
This, this, this, and that, that, that, 
These make kissing, kissing, kissing. 
THE MOON AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
A nocturnal Sonnet. 
Now while within their wings each feathered pair, 
Hide their hush’d heads, thy visit, Moon, renew, 
Shake thy pale tresses down, irradiate air, 
Earth, and the spicy flowers that scent the dew.. 
The lonely nightingale shall pipe to thee, 
And I will moralize her minstrelsy. 
Ten thousand birds the sun resplendent sing, 
One only warbles to the milder moon. 
Thus for the great, how many wake the string, 
‘Thus for the good, how few the lyre attune. 


THE SERENADE. 
A Song for any new Opera. 
Haste, my love, and come away; 
Whiat is folly, what is sorrow? 
’Jis to turn from joys to-day, 
*Tis to wait for cares to-morrow. 
O'er the river, 
Aspins shiver : 
Thus I tremble at delay. 
Light discovers, 
Vowing lovers: 
See the stars with shafpened ray, 
Gathering thicker, 
Glancing quicker ; 
Haste, my love, and come away, 
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THE DEATH OF THE BUTTERFLY. 
A deadly water Sonnet. 
Where the blue stream reflected flowerets pale, 
_ A fluttering butterfly, with many a freak, 
Dipped into dancing bells, and spread its sail 
Of azure pinions, edged with jetty streak. 
I snatched it passing ; but a pinion frail, 
Ingrained with mealy gold, I chanced to break. 
The mangled insect, ill deserving bane, 
Falls in the hollow of a lily new. 
My tears drop after it, but drop in vain. 
The cup, embalmed with azure airs and dew, 
And flowery dust and grains of fragrant seed, 
Can ne'er revive itfrom the fatal deed. 


So guileless nymphs attract some traiterous eye, 

So by the spoiler crushed, reject all joy and die. 

EPITAPH ON THE DEATH OF MY TUTOR, 
Written when 1 was a litte Boy.* 

Here ties the body of John Tomkins, who 

Departed this life, aged fifty two ; 

Aftera long and painful illness, that 

He bore with Christian fortitude, though fat. 

He died lamented deeply by this poem, 

And all who had the happiacss to know him, 


ON A PRETTY LITTLE MAID OF My 
MOTHER'S, 


To Dorothy Pulvertaf.> 


If Black-sea, White-sea, Red-sea ran 
One tide of ink to Ispahan ; 
If all the geese in Lincoln fens, 
Produc’d spontaneous, well-made pens ; 
If Holland old or Hoiland new, - 
One wond’rous sheet of paper grew ; 
Could I, by stenographic power, 
Write twenty libraries an hour ; 
_ And should I sing but half the grace 
Of half a freckle on thy face ; 
Each syilable I wrote, should reach 
From Inverness to Bognor's beach ; 
Each hairstroke be a river Rhine, 
Each verse an equinoctial kine. 


* © This was my first poetical attempt ; it 
was produced at the precocious age of ten. 

+ This was my second effort, and it turned 

out unfortunate, for the pretty little girl re- 

ceived immediate dismission from my mother. 


Vou. XIV, (Lit. Pan. Nov, 1813] 
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FINANCES AND COMMERCE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

In a former part of the present Number 
we have offered a sketch of the finances and 


| commerce of France: it is bus just, as well 


as interesting that a sketch of the British 
finances for the same time, should afford 
the reader means of comparison, if he 
please to use ahem, In a variety of. out 
pages hwe been given particulors allied to 
those of this article, with such ‘remarks as 
entirely supersede the necessity of additions oa 
the present occasion. 


The following are extracts from the annual 
statement laid before Parlament, of the 
finances and commerce of the coantry, rela- 
tive to revenue and expenditare, the imports 
and exports, of the yesr ending Jan. 5; 

The revenue of 13:2, including the 
loan; amounted to £95,712,695. ‘Ihe gross 
receipt of the income tax, witain the same, 
was £13,131!,548. 

‘Tie total expenditure during that year, was 
£104,398,248. 

The public debt during the same period 
cost the country £36,607,128: of whieh 
£13,482,510, passed into the hands of the 
commissioners for the reduction of the Na+ 
tional debt. 

The following is a comparative view of the 
imports of the country for three vears, ; 


ditto .....3...22,99 1,843 


The imports fiom India arenot included 
above, They amounted, in the year Jan 5, 
to £4,106,251. 

The following comparative view: of the 
import of corn seems to afford-# satisfactory 
proof, that we are becoming less dependent 
on foreign countries for that necessary :— 


import of corn ...£2,701,243 


Comparative view of the import of coffee, 
cotton, and sugar, for three years, 
Coffee. 
18) Jan. 4795 
Cotton. 
Sam. £3,882, 423 


ar. 
1811......Jan. £6,499,044 


1813 94098390 
2A 
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The imports of this country from Ireland, 
it appears, are regularly on the inerease 
In 1811 they were ......... £3,280,747 
BONG 3,318,879 


But if the imports of Great Britain fell 
off during the last year, it appears that the 
exports have materially improved, The fol- 
lowing is a comparative view of our exports 
for three years, 

1811... Jan, 5...exports..... £34,923,575 

Mitta... 94,191,734 

31,243,308 

The real value of British produce and ma- 
nufactures exported, as estimated at the 
Custon-house, is £43,657,864. 

Besides which, the amount of foreign mer- 
ehaudize exported, is given as follows. 2— 

1€11........ Jam. 5...,..810,946, 284 

11,998,199 


The following Js a comparative view of the 

incipal artieles of these exports = - 
Goods. 
1811,., £18,033,794 | 1g11 .....£5,779,719 
2812...... 13,715,501} 1812...... 4,376,497 
1813.....- 15,972,826 | 1812...... 5,084,991 


Suger. 
WIL... £1,455,427 | 1811...... 21,471,697 
1912...... 1,418,084} 1912@...... 1,215,419 
3813...... 4;882,730 | 1813...... 1,570,277 
Comparative view of the shipping and 
igatwon of Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies, for 3 years, ending 30th Sepi. :— 


4830. ....nugber of ships. ........23,703 
24,106 


whieh, in the last.mentioned year, were na- 
wig ated by 163,030 seamen. : 


THE GATHERER, 
XLI. 
Tam but-a Gatherer and dealer in other Men's 
Stuff.—Wioten, 


CONJUGALITY RENEWED: 
Second Marriage discarded to revive the first 
—being also the thira ! ssp 

In the parish register of Bermundsey A.D. 

1604 tbe following extraordinary evuy, 
August. 

* The forme of a solemne vowe made be- 
twixta man and his wift, the man baving 
been longe absent, through which the woman 
beinge maried to anvther man tvoxe her 
againe as tolloweth : 

THE MAN'S SPEECH. 
* Elizabeth, my beloved wife, I am right 


sorie that I have so longe absented my sealfe 
from thee, whereby thou shouldest be occas 
sioned to take another man'to thy husband, 
Therefore I do nowe vowe and pronsise, it 
the sight of Gad and of this companie, to 
to take thee againe as mine qwne; and will 
not onelie forgive thee, but also dwell with 
thee, and do all other duties unto thee as I 
promised at our marriage. 


THE WOMAN'S SPEECH. 


* Raphe, my beloved husband, I am right 
sorie that I have, in thy absence, taken an- 
other man to be my husband; but here, 
before God and this companie, I do renounce 
and forsake him, and do promise to keep my 
sealfe onelie unio thee duringe life, and to 
performe all duties which 1 fist promised 
unto thee in our marriage. 


THE PRAYER. 


* Almightie God, we beseech thee to par- 
don our offences, aod give us grace ever 
hereafter to live together in thy feare, and to 
performe the holie dutics of marriage one to 
another, accotdinge as we are tanght ja thy 
holie word; for thy dear Son’s sake, Jesus. 
Amen. 

The entry concludes thus : 

The Grst day of August, 1604. Rephe 
Goodchilde, of the parish of Baxkinge, im 
Thames.street, and Elizabeth his wife, 
weare agreed to live together, and thereupon 
gave their hands one to another, making 
either of them a solemn vowe so to doe, im 
the presence of 

William Stere, Parson, 
Edward Coker, and 
Richard Eire, Clerk. 


This event gives rise to many questions. 
Such as—haw far the second ceremony of 
marriage had invalidated the first? and whe- 
ther this giving of hands was gvod matriaze, 
or only goed in such cases a8 renovated -matit- 
mony ?—supposing children by the firat may. 
riage, also by the second, and by this renew 
ed connection, what were their several rela. 
tions ?—Seppesing children-in-law by the se- 
cond marriage, what was. their relhiton & the 


»any choiee in this e/opement from his arms? 
did he say yea, or nay, to it,—and had his 
| wife any right to leave him without bis con- 
sent? Had rot Elizabeth 
honey-moons ta her share of matrimonal com. 
forts, while her two husbands had only one 
each? Why not record the consemt of her 


husband, describing also his name aud che- 
racter was. this, esieguned, a mater of 


renewed husband ?—Had the second busbawd 


seeond husband to her restoration to her first’ 
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course and not worth recording, compared 
wiih the singularity of the fist husband's 
readiness to take the ¢hird place? What 
ouzht to have been the extraordinary surplice 
fees of the parson ; the clerk, and father to 
give away the woman—if she wanted giving 
away—dnd what the tokens of joy, among 
this conpanie,” and the neighbourhoad— 
bells ringing, drams beating, bonfires, &e. 
&e. &c. 


TaAWDpDRY: ORIGIN OF THE WORD. 


Contraciion is usvally the fatal cause of 
faisification of English words, of mispronans 
ciation of them, and this no less when Saints 
were in question, than when sinvers Were 
concerned. Hence Saint Anthouy, who, 
with his pigs, isoffanions memory, is dimi- 
nished into T° Antony, and his pigs into Tan- 
tony pigs, from their very free manner of 
exercising a privilege they enjoyed of making 
quest ad dibitum, 

It seems that Tawdry is another contrace 
tion of the distinguishing, appellation, Saint. 
A fait which is held at Ely, on the festival of 
Saint Ethelreda, was, in ancient times, noted 
for the sale of ribbands of various colours, 
which were held in venerativn as having 
touched the shrine of St. Ethelreda, and 
were called Suint dudrey’s ribbands ; hence 
the origits of the word 7° Awdry. With this 
agrees the speech of one of the rustic feinales 
in Shakespeare's Dratha of the’ Winter's 
Tale, who challenges her lovér a3 having 
promised her some tawdry ribbands :” 
these, no doubt, were distinguished as deco- 
rations ; and being shewy, hence the applica- 
tion of the tert to splendid, or many-cuioured 
ornauents. 


Tt mav deserve inquiry whether we have 
not, in like manuer, ewt down another Saint, 
the example of neainess aid simplicity, of 
love of order and decoram ; and therefore 
worthy of better fate. Is it impossible that 
T"[dy, should bea corruption of Saint Idé, or 
Ida, a virgin, of course, and the very pattern 

diligence :—Saint Idayness—tidy ness? 


WAGES OF LABOUR FIXED BY THE MAGIS- 
TRATES AND JUSTICES OF THE PEACB FOR 
THE COUNTY OF CHESTER, MET AT CHES- 
TER IN APRIL, 1597. 


Wages by 
the Year, 
without 


meat ond 
drink. 
A Smith . 
A Wheel-wright 
A Plough- wright 


0.610 0. 
00. 


A MasterCarpenter 2 13 4 . 
A ServamCarpenter? 0 0. 
A Joiner ‘ 

A Rough Mason 
A Plasterer. 
A Sawyer 

A Lime-maker 
A Bricklayer 

A Brickmau 

A Tyler 
A Slater 
A Mill-wright 
A Tile-maker 

A Linen-weaver 
A Woollen-weaver 
A Miller. 
A Futler . 
A Walker. 


Se 


° 
co 


°. 


A Thatcher 
A Shittgler 
A Shearman 
A Dyer 

A Hosier. 
A Shoemaker 
A Taner 
A Pewteérer 
A Baker 

A Brewer 
Glovers 
Cutlers 
Sadiers 
Spurriérs’ 
Capps 
Bow yers 
Arrow-heatl makers 
Butchers ‘ 
Cooks 
Bailiffs, Husbendty: 
Mowers of Grass 
Taskets 
Reapers 
Mowers of Corii 
Best Servants 
Seéond Sort. 
Third Sort. 


— 


Ht 


oe 
cow 


all 
cs 


« « 


This neeting was held, and these prices of 
labour seitled, on aéeount ** Of the dearth and 
scarciiie Of titivigs at this ‘present 
‘The prices in Windsor market then were: 
Wheat 31. gs. 6d. thé “quarter, and malt 
Os. 4d. the quatter, accotding.1o the avdic 
books of Eton Uollege. Beef sold at 43).6d.: 


stone of 8ib.; Duteh cheese at 34d. 


ver Ib. ; Suffolk cheesé at per 
fot poultry at 10d. per peck ; 
meal at 5s. Sd.; best beer, ia October, a 
5s. 4d. per barrel ; small beer at 2s. per bagrel; 
and in Decenatber, best at Gs. ac 
43, 4d. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA NORTH.—U. S$. 
Torpedoes. —In our last Number. page 465, 


we had occasion to notice the American in- 
vention of Turpedoes : it was not to be sup- 
posed that the British Admirals should sufler 
the application of such murderons and bar- 
barous implements, patronized tu no other 
state on the glole, to become an established 


mode of warfare without meeting it by proper 


measures: we now complete, as we suppose, 
the history of this invention. 


Captain Lioyd, of the Plantagenet, has 
commanicated a& official report, stating, 
that no injury was sustained either by the 
ship or crew. In addition the Captain 
Says 

** One of these instruments was picked up 
by the Victorious, 74, Captain Ta'bot, at the 
same place, 2nd is now on board that ship. It 
is a case, containing about six barrels of gua- 
powder, to which a lock is affixed ; aud at- 
tached to the lock is a line, reaching to the 
person or boat that has the execution of the 
design. Jt is next extended to a stage of 
planks, ateach end of which are about fifty 
fathoms of small line, with a buoy at each 
end. ‘The machine thus put together, and 
let into the water, the eombustible case sink- 
ing about twelve feet, and being kept at that 
depth from the suiface of the stage, it has 
many chances of suacess in close anchorages ; 
the bueys being extended by the line the dis- 
tance of 100 fathoms, will most probably, one 
or the other of them, convey the line, by the 
help of the tide, across the cable of any ship 
at anchor, which, the moment it touches, 
will cause the machine to swing round to the 
side or the bottom of the ship; and the person 
using it, finding by the line that it has been 
stopped, judges that it has reached the in- 
tended obyect, pulls the trigger of the lock by 
the string, and the explosion, takes place. 
Should it thus situated not blow the ship up, 
it must start a butt end of one of her planks ; 
then, from the sudden rush of water, which 
no. efforts. of the crew could possibly subdue, 
she would inevitably founder. One reason, 
ig is considered, why it fortunately did not 
speceed upon the Plantagenet, was, it was 
the first experiment of its bumane projector, 
a Mr. E. Mix, of the Ametican navy. Our 
blockading ships'‘on the coast, have kept the 
most sharp look out in their guard boats since 
this infernal atterapt was made.” 


The late dishonourable attempt, made, 
under the sanction of the American Execo- 
‘tive, to destroy the Ramilies, has induced Sir 
‘TV. tardy to address letters to the public au- 


thorities of New London, and to the Govers 
nor of the Siate of Connecticut, on the sub- 
ject. In these Sir Thomas states, that * he 


| 18 fully apprized of the efforts to destroy the 
| Ramilies, and that he should do all in his 
' power to defeat them: but he thinks it right 


to notify, publicly, that since the late atiempt, 
he had ordered on board fiom jifly lo one 


| hundred American prisoners af war, Who, in 
' the event of the efforts to destroy the ship by 
| (orpedoes, or other infernal inventions, being 


successful, would share the fate of bimself 
and hiscrew. ‘Jhat in future, whenever a 
vessel was taken, the crew would le kep! on 
toard wnul it was ascertained that no snare 
was laid: for the destruction of the British 
seamen; and that this regulation would be 
observed when a vessel was bearded and aban- 
doned by ber crew.” Sir Thonias adds, that 
‘* his example would be followed by all the 
commanders of his squadron.” hese repre= 
sentations appear to have had an effect on the 
American public ; for, on the contents of the 
letters being known, a pnblic meeting was 
held, and as many of the citizens had relatives 
and friends prisoners of war on board the 
British squadton, it was determined to present 
a remonstrance to the American Executive 
ogainst the further employment of forpedoes 
in the ordinary course of warfare. 

A considerable relaxation has taken place 
in America in the treatment of British sub- 
jects. They are now permitted to retarn from 
ibe interior, and resume their occupations, 
provided their place of sesidence is not near 
the scene of any naval or military operationse 

Pullie Finances, June 19.—As the loan 
for the service of the year 18i4 cannot with 
convenience be made sufficiently early iz, that 
year to meet the demands which must be sus- 
tained at the Treasury at the commencement, 
it is proposed that an addition w the sum of 
two miifions for the present year, a loan 
should now be authorized, suilicient, with the 
sums receivable from the revenue, to defray 
the expences of the three first months of 1814. 


_ The demands upon the Treasury for those 
three months are estimated at : 
For civil, diplomatic, and mis- Do//ars. 
cellaneous expences. - 400,000 
For public debt, exclusive of 
Treasury rotes and interests 


| of Januare and February, 1814, 


which will be provided for out of 
the sinking fund for 1813 . = 
War and navy departments - 


The amount receivable from 
the custom-house duties, during 
that period may be estimated at 

From sales of public lands, and 
from the internal duties Ist of 
January, 1814 . 


| 
| 
TT 
if 
| | 
| 
if 
| 1,100,000 
. | 6,000,000 
| 7,500,000 
250,000 
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The balance which will remain 
in the Treasury on the 3 {st of De- 
cember next, is estimuted to 
amount to about two anijlions ia 
dollars. There may be applied 
from it, towards the demands dur- 
ring tie hrst quarter of J8it 250,000 
Making together 2,000,000 

And will leave to be furnished 
by ihe loan . 5,5003000 


‘ 7,509,000 


The whole sum, therefore, for which it is 
considered eligible, that an authority should 
now begiven to the President to obtain on 
loan, before the close of the present year, is 
5,500,000 dollars, of which it is estimate 
that 2,000,000 mav be wanied for the service 
of the present year, and the residue towards 
the supply for the service of the year i814, 


Overflowing of the Mississippi. —Letters 
received from the United States mention, 
that, in June and July, the river Mississippi 
had risen higher than it had been known for 
thirty years. The consequences bad been 
dreadful. ‘he water had burst the mounds,. 
and inundated the country on the west side 
tothe distance of 65 miles. The beautiful 
and highly cultivated land contiguous to the 
Red River was aun ocean, ‘The inhabitants 
had fled to the heights, where they and their 
slaves were encamped; but vast crops, plan- 

_ lations of sugar-canes, immense numbers of 
horses, cattle, sheep, bozs, and deer, were 
swept away. The loss of neat cattle alone 
was estimated at 22,000 head. Every litile 
spot of bare ground was crowded with ani- 
mals, It was not uncommon to find herds 
of deer intermixed with wolves, and beth, 
from a sense of danger, equally tamed. ‘he 
waters, at the latest date, had not lowered 
more than two feet. The miasmaia arising 
from the stagnant waters, putrid carcases, &e. 
was become sv strong, that a pestilence was 
amicipated: it had already become uuhealthy 
to reside within many miles of the inunda- 
tion; and the feathered tribes were so over- 
powered by it, that, on approaching particalar 
spots, they fell dead in dozens. ‘The total 
loss of property is variously estimated: the 
lowest is eight mi//ions of do.lars 5 the highest 
lacenty-liwo millions. 


AMERICA, BRITISH. 


New Hospital.—The Naval Hospital, at 
Halifax, has been enlarged by building a new 
ward, capable of holding one hundred patients. 
There are upwards of 1,200 prisoners at Mel- 
ville Island Prison, near Halifax. 


New Education Society.—A Society has 
been formed in Halifax, under the patronoge 
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of Sir John Sherbrooke, Sir J. and Lary, 
Saumarez, and the principal inhabitants, for 
the purpose of establishing a school upon Dr. 
Bell's principles—to be called ** the Royal 
Acadian Lustitution for the education of clil- 
dren of both sexes in Nova Scotia.” 


Present to Capt. Broke. —The Committee 
of Underwriters at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
have presented a piece of plate, value one 
hundred guineas, to Captain Broke, the gal- 
lant commander of the Shannon. 


_ AFRICA, NORTH. 


Morocco: War !—Letters from Gibraltar 
mention, that the Emperor of Morocco had 
declared war against the Dey of Algiers. 
The cause of hostility is not sifted. The 
Algerines were fitting out cruisers winch had’ 
orders to sail through the Straits. 

British Embassy. — August, 31. Mr. 
A‘Court, our ambassador, bas returned from 
Mequinez ; he was favourably received, and 
the Emperor granted almost every thing he 
asked. ‘Loe Emperor was chiefly delighted 
with some brass howitzers, the first he bad 
ever seen, and he gave our artillerymen who. 
accompanied them, twelve hundred dollars as 
a present. Mr, A‘Court’s object was to 
obtain supplies of oxen, mules, Xc, for oar 
army in Spain, which has been granted at a, 
very moderate duty. He now goes to Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoly. 

FRANCE. 

Strange Intermarriages —There has hap- 
pened, in the commune of the departineut of 
Lons-le-Saulnier.. an intermarriage very 
The father aud son, one named Peter, the 
other Paul, married atthe saine time two 
sisters. —T he degree of relations!ip that is the 
consequence of this union, is a very singular 
eonnection, By this means Peier is become 
the brother-in-law of his son, and of his sou's, 
wife; the mother in-law of Pau! is his sister- 
in law, and bis wife the daughter-In-law of” 
cher sister, If Peter has children they will be 
the brouhers of their uncle Paul, those of Paul 
will be the grand-children of iheir aunt. ‘The 
sons of Peter jikewise, who are born afier 
those of Paul, will be the uncles of their 
cousins.—[From a recent French Peper]: 

Death of Gretry.—Vhe celebrated masi- 
cal composer, Gretry, died on tne 24th uit. 
near Monunorency. He was born at Liege, 
on the 11th of February, 1741. 

French Funds,—Oct, 8. 5 per Cents. 55 
franks, 50 Cents.—Oct.9. 5 per Cents, 50 
franks, 50 Cents. —Oct. 30, 5 per Cents, OU fr. 
‘They are since 57, in the Moniteur. 

GERMANY. 

King Louis.—The King of Holland has left 
Gratz, and youe to the western part of Swit, 
zerlaid ; he has but one atttndant, 
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Early September 18. 
Since the collection of snow, which fell in 
great quantities last week, many cattle, par- 
ucularly sheep, have beew found dead. 

The mountains of the Tyrol were covered 
with snow in the beginning of Sepremoer. 
There had been many avalanches, which de- 
stroved munch cattle. 

Dist essing Calamities.—Augsberg, Sept. 
17. A boat which bad about 150 persons on 
board, on the Lake of Constance, was sunk 
through the imprudence of the boatmen 
The number of those who perished is stated 
at 30. 

The. papers contain many accounis of 
damages i Germany and [taly, frow the 
overflowing of the rivers. On the 14th in 
the evening, the three last arches of the 
bridge at Munich, over the Elster, fell, 
and. with them a great many people. The 


namber supposed to be lost is nearly 100. 
INDIES, EAS®. 


Price of Interest raised.—Ata late meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Bank of Bengal, 
it was resolved, in consideration of the pre- 
Sent circumstances of the money market, to 
raise the charges of interest to the follow- 
ing raics: viz. 10 per cent. on loans on 
deposit for three months ; 8 per cent. on dis. 
counts of Government acceptances ; and 12 
per cent, ov private accepiances. 


Wigh Price of Provisions.—A letter from 
Cawnpour, one of the siations of the Briissh 
army in the East, mentions that in Jan- 
uary last, Yorkshire hams were selling at 
78 Gi. per lb. beer at gd. per bottle ; 
and elaret at seven guineas and an half per 

Ship lost ty a Water Spout.—The Man- 
galore East-lndia ship was lost by a 
water-spout, ou her voyage fronr Calcutta ta 
New South Wales; @ was the only 
ViVOR. 

INDICES, WEST. 


Dreadful Hurricanes.—We are very sorry 
to gnnounce, that contrary fo our hopes and 
wishes ex in our last, and ‘contrary 
als6 to the intelligence received from some of 
the West Fudia Istands, great sufferings have 
been experienced from hurriganes. They 
have not visited all the islands equally. Theis 
vebemence may be gathered from the fallow- 
ing distressing accounts. 

Jamaica,—Avgust 7.—By the hurricane 
which visited us some days ago, beyween 20 
and 30 schooners and small vessels were 
either sunk, diiven ashore, or otherwise ma- 
terially injured in our harbour. 

In the harbour of Port Royal, there were 
several small vessels lost. ‘The damage done 
to the houses and plaolations in various parts 


of the island has been very considerable. The 
plantain walks bave particularly suflered. 


Hurricane of the 23d of Ju'y.—Roseau 
(Doanica), July 21. The weather for the 
few days preceding the 23d instant was not 
very remarkable, except being rather calm, 
with au extrenie degree of cousequent heat. 
On Saturday the a yery heayy rein 
fell, accumpanied by as much thninder 
and hghining as was supposed sufficient to 
clear the air; and-for a ine ‘at least to check 
any acenmulation of vapours likely to be 
destsuctive or jnjurious, Through the night 
of the 23d it was showery, aud the wind 
early in the evening far to the northward, 
Soon after daylight of the 23d, the lowering 
sky, and the rapidly flying send over the 


hiits and the sea, announced the approach of: 


a violent storm; and providentially was it, 
that the dreadful blow was not struck in the 
dead of the night, forhad it so happend, ta 
what more aggravated dangers and horrors 
would not the sleeping inhabitants have been 
awakened 

The King’s ganison at Morne Bruce, com+ 
posed of the Royal West lodia Rangers, and 
a detachment of the 4th West lucia Regi+ 
anevt, from the elevation of the ground upon 
which the buildings siand, were agsatled early 
and violently ; and the basrecks and other 
quarters began to yield to the tempest about 


| 7 o'clock ; they continued falling until be- 


tween eight and vine. The hospital, which 
bad then fifty sick patients; the offi- 
cers’ mess-room, aud every otber building, 


except one officer's quarters, wete completely 


blown down, and by fragments scattered 
‘through the air, coveting the tops and sides 
of the hill; The lasses sustained by the 
oflicers, noa-commissioned officers, and prix 
vates, must be verv considerable, as the gusts 
were so sudden and heavy, and the place so 
exposed, that nothing could be saved. The 


loss of his Majesty's Goverment must be 


immense, as these buildings cast a consider 
rable sum ia their erection a few years aga. 
Six persons were killed, fifiy-three wounded, 
and eight missing, supposed fa be b/ewn over 
the 


From Prince Rupert’s Head, the accounts 
are also distressing. “Fhe commencement of 
the vale was about six in the morning from. 
the northward, and its extreme violence was 
not felt until between nine and ten, when 
the buildings began to give way: the bar- 
racks of Fort Shirley unroofed; the house 
called Gasernment House, and the Octagon, 
the same, Qa the other cabrit, the quarterg 
of the commanding officer (Major Eden, 


who was confined by gout) were about ones _ 
half destroyed; himself unable to move, | 


but luckily not wounded. wo ranges 
officer's rooms were blown over the hill;. 
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io these latter buildings were Lieutenant 
M‘Clean, of the 4th West Ladsa regiment ; 
assistant Surgeons King aud Donaldson, and 
a female, unfortunately weat down the 
adjoining precipice; was 
killed owright: the others, although mise- 
ravly braned and mangied, miraculously es- 
caped with life. ‘Three privates of the Guth 
were killed, fonr others wounded. 

‘Phe tort and garrison at Cachacrow have 
also suffered severely, every building being 
thrown down. The devastation of Ros+au, 
ant of Charlotte Vive, are of the most 
affticting kind ; several persous have perish. 
ed, and a great number have been wounded 
and bruised. The amount of tosses sastain- 
ed by the propretors of buildings which have 
failen, and those falling, or otherwise mach 
iapured, const be very great indeed. — 

The destruction of furniture, bedding, 
place, liquors, cuina, glass ware, books, 
goods, and merchaudize of all gorts, must be 
extremely heavy, the sioru being so very 
rapid in its advanee as to precau- 
tionary measures of safety for any thing. 

The public buudings: have experienced 
their full share of this calanrity: the Kiog’s 
house, aad. ecections at King’s-hill, used ae 
the Quarter Master General's quarters, le- 


velled with the ground; the Government. | 


house, wiih the out-buildings, and all the 
other offices, prostrate scarcely tree of any 
desertption left in the grovad. The 
loss ta his Excellency, im wines, books, 
ayd furniture, wust be severe, his Excel- 
leuey, when the house in, repaired wish 
his Secretary, Mr. Bruce, and Mes, Bruce, 
and childcen, to the Fort in towa, where 
they were sheltered. The couti-house is 
levelled, as are also the custom-house and 
post-affice ; the comwiissary’s stores, com- 
letely destroyed; the gaol unsoofed ; the 
Catholic and Methodist cttayels de- 
stsoyed mm toto, and the Abbe Canavan'’s 
house warvofed. Indeed, scarcely a stable, 
kitchea, of out-hou.e, paling, of fence, re- 
maias attached to any buildings in any part of 
the towm or counuy. The Grand Bay 
Quarter, it is supposed, has suffered most : 
but there is said to be thranghout great deso- 
lation ; works and mills destroyed; canes 
lodged or torn up, and’ caffee estates almast 
cdmpletely deprived both of their old add 
young plants, and their buildings thrown 
dowa ; negro-groands and gardens laid waste 
generally ; plantain-walks rated ; bearing and 
other trees, for fruit dr ornament, complete- 
ly broken, and readered for ever useless and 
unprofitable. 
de circumstance above aff others astonish- 
ef the inhabitants, particularly those in the 
Roseau and New-town, or Charloue- 
ville, and it was the cause of great and anx- 
ious alarm—the suddew rising of the sea, 


after the wind had veered to the eastward 
and southward: certuinly nothing could be 
more frightfully awful. The waves curlet: 
their mioasttous heads as high as the sills of 
the wirtdows ou the second stories of houses on 
the Bay, and thundering along, shook the 
buildiags to theit foundation. Many of the 
front walls and pillars of the galleties wete 
destroyed of the Bay, and the stores and 
cellars filled with the sea: through some of 
the stores the water broke entirely, and 
drove ap above 150 feet from bigh water 
mark ; scarcely a boat, flat, launch, orcanoe, 
remains. 

His Excellency, with the Privy Council, 
has opened the ports for the importation of 
all sorts of von and provisions, free of 
duty, v proclamation, for three months. 

The ollowitig is extracted from a Bermoda 
paper of the tstof August :— 

assta, Monday tlie 26th July. The 
dawning of the day exhibited a serenity, cal- 
culated to lull to sleep the fears of the most 
wary; arid the breeze freshening on the sky, 
it was hailed by all as a happy relief froar the 
extreme sultry feat of the aimesphere, which 
had pressed heavily ov os, and us on 
the preceding days: but no ore saw the aps 
proaching storm witich lowered behind it. 

At 10 o'clock the wind increased, and cons 
titued increasitig, accompanied by stort 
showers of rain. kt gained considerably in 
the course of am hour; at eleven it blew a 
strong gale, and some of the shipping in the 
harbour appeared aueasy at their anchorage ; 
but it was not 12 o’clock that it 
ed the height which constitates the com 
mencement of a hurricane, and which soon 
beeame evilent by its destructive effecis aloug. 
the waters aod apow the shore. Some of the 
vessels in the harbour Were driven froar their 


moorings, avd freuses b gan to totter upon 


their foundations. 

The Courts. of Chancery and Admiralty, 
then sitting, were of necessity adjournet: 
his Excellency the Governor, and the Mem- 
bers of the Couneit, in Chancery, and i 
Admviralty, tive Jutige, the lawyers, aud of- 
ficers of court, huving for some time awaited | 
an abafement, now anxious for their families’ 
safety, were compelled to literally fight their 
way ow foot throagh the storm, the ase of 
darriages having already Become impractic- 
able. The bity was soon crowded with mere 
chants, ship-owners, muriaers, end labours 
ers, all basity employed in endeavouring to 
save lives and property, from the vessels 
which were driver from their moorings; an 
every housefiolder, with whiat assistance’ he 
had’ a¢ hand or eould obtain, was employed 
in fortifving his house against the fary of the 
raging element, by nailing, up and battening 
doors and windows. But, alas! how vain 
the attempts of man to resist the storm of 
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nature! At about half-past two o'clock the 
hurrieune attained its greaiest height, and so 
connuued, wuboutinierval, vntil five, when 
it suddenly ceased ; and in the space of half 
an bour succeeded a calm, so perfect, that it 
can be compared only to that of death after 
the most dreadful convulsions. 

It was wow that the eflects beeame visible. 
Lives were Jost in vain attempts to protect 
theniselves or to save. The Government- 
house, the greaier part of the other public 
building-, a gieat number of other houses, 
the whorls, the orchards, and gardens were 
found wholly er partly desmeved and 
all the vessels the berbour, excepiing 
Mr. Saunders’ schooner Ellena, and the 
prize brig Santa Anna, were dnven on shore 
or in the harbour. A scene of 
pesented itself to the view of the beholder, 
cistiessing beyond measure to all men not 
totally bereft of the last spark of glimmering 
anity 

‘Lbe habitants of the colony. well know- 
ing the natvie of hurricanes, wok every pre- 
cautionary measme wiibin their reach during 
the calui, or lull, to prepare for iis second 
part, expeced from the south-west, and 
which set in with great fory at abou six 
o'clock, auc continued midnight, when 
It conscerably anoted, and soon wfier totally 
ceased. The south-west storm @iffered from 
the north-easicrn one, by appearing in heavy 
Diasts of a few monutes’ duration, repeated! 
afier lulis of equal! length ; and the length of 
these luils gradually jncreasing, until it 
ceased ; whereas the first siorm raged without 
jnternussion. This last, however, neaily 
coupleied the general ruin, and it is believed 
thai if it had raged another hour, scarcely a 
house would have rewainied standing in this 
ci, which, before the storm, was consi- 
dered, in proportion to its size and popula- 
tion t@ be one of the most wealthy and most 
flourishing in the world, 

Oye tuird of the houses have been levelled 
to the ground ; and al) have received more or 
less injury. Property of all description has 
suflcrea. Years musi elapse ere the losses 
ang injuries sustained can be repaifed. Hun- 
dreds of families, heretofore comfortable, 
have been reduced to beggary and want. 

Ou. the morning afier the hurricane, the 
Gosernor waiked round the city, and having 
witnessed the destruction and misery it had 
occasioned, felt it his duty to relieve the suf- 
ferers, Immediately on his return to the 
Government House, his Excellency sum- 
moned his Council, jn order, with their ad- 
vice, to direct the most applicable means to 
eflect bis purpose. A meeting was also had 
of the. Members of Assembly ; and all coin- 
ciding in the humane views of the Governor, 
it was soon’ determined to grant a sum of 


money for that purpose, which they mutually 


_pledged themselves to confirm at ‘the next: 


session, in the three several branches of the 
Leyis!ature in General Assembly, A come 
mitice was named for distributing relief, 

‘The Chember of Commerce, and Saint 
Andiew's Society, have voied considerable 
sums: the Masonic Lodges intend imitating 
the humane example. 

Jp further aid, and to render the relief ta, 
be offi rded the sufferers yet more effectual, @ 
gencral voluntary subscription hus been set 
on foot, and is rapidly filling. 

The an cunt of property destroyed in St. 
George alone, may be estimated at £00,000). 5 
and iis Wharfs and the shore present an ine 
deseribeble picture of bavock and destruction, 

Uj wards of 58 sail went on shore at St. 
George's alone. 

Cruediy of Christophe.—1t is asserted in an 
Americen paper, thet Christophe, on his re- 
turn to Cape Francois, from bis unsnecessfob, 
attack nypen Port-au Prince, put to death 
15.000 persens, including two priesis who had 
heaced a grand procession and sung Te Deum 
for his defeat. 

ITALY. 

Fompeii.— The excavations among the’ 
ruins of Ponspeii continue to be prosecuted | 
with muchiudustry. A extent of about 500 
feet of the town wall has been cleared. It is 
from 1810 20 feet high, 12 thick, and forti- 
fied at short distances with square towers, 
lv the main street, passing in front of the 
temple of Isis, has been discovered the portico 
of the theatre, Near the same spot, ten feet 
below the level of the street, was found a 
human skele‘on, and immediately beneath 
ita large collection of gold and silver medals, 
in the finest preservation, chiefly of the reign 
of Domitian. Under a superb portico in the 
quarter of the tombs, a number of skeletons 
were discovered, and among them that of a 
female and several children. Three finger- 
rings and several ear-rings were found among © 
the bones.—Among the vases discovered, © 
thereswere two which were full of water, 
with a quantity of ashes at the bottom, 
In one the water was limpid and odourless ; 
in the other of a brownish tinge, and hav. 
ing the colour of ley. 


MAURITIUS. 

Black Regiment dis‘iked.—Governor Fare 
qubar has ordered the formation, at the 
Mauritius, of a corps of one troop of cavalr 
and one company of infantry, consisting of all 
the British subjects and their allies resident in 
the island, and others who were not included 
in the capitulation ‘on the surrender of the 
island. The arms and accoutrements to be 
furnished by Government at the expence of _ 
the members. The inhabitants of Mauritius 
recently presented a memorial to Governor 
Farquhar, exptessing, in strong terms, their 
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dislike to:the introduction of an African Re- 
giment, called the Bourbou Corps. 


SPAIN. 
Fever at Gilvaltar.—On the 5th of Sept. 


a contagious fever made its appearance at 
Gibraltar. Its origin was traced to two por- 
ters, in City Mill-lane, who were both taken 
ill within stx hours of each other, and died 
in the course of 50 hours. 


Qa the Oth were 6 sick, 4 deaths 
15th 
A lazeretto having, however, been esta- 
blished, intended exclusively tor the miliary, 
the following is the report of their sick. 
7th Royal Ver. Bat. 6 sick, 2 convalescent. 
Tith Regiment ...... 8...... 


56 sick 20 convalescent... 


The fever had been declared contagious by 
proclamation, and bills of health forbidden. 
All strangers have been removed from the gar- 
tison. All the Euglish artificers from the 
dock-yard had been embarked on board the 
Prevoyante storeship, for Mahon Every 
precaution had been taken to prevent the 
spread of contagion ; all infected persons were 
taken to a lazaretto on the neutral ground ; 
and quarantine established over the houses 
where it had appeared. 

‘Gibraltar, Sept. 11. By his Excellency 
Lieutenant General C. Camptell, Lieute- 
nant Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the'town and territory of Gibraltar. 

Pablic notice is hereby given, that hence- 
forward heads of families will be held respon- 
sible that all persons taken ill within their 
dwellings are immediately reported to Dr. 


Gilpin, Inspector of Hospitals, and Surgeon. 


Fraser; and should any attempt to conceal a 
case of sickness, or fail-to report it, as 
required’ by this proclamation; the per- 
son or persons so offending will be forih- 
with expelled the garrison. It is further 
directed, that the doors and windows of 
houses be kept open for the purpose of venti- 


lation; and. that openings be immediately, 


made where there is nota free current of air; 
and the lower order of people, who are in 
the habit of leaving their dwellings shut up 
during the day, whilst absent at their work, 
ase hereby informed, that the serjeants of 
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districts are ordered to force the doors or 

windows of ail the houses that are found ia 

this situation.—by his Excellency’s. command, 
F. Svoxts, Act. Sec. 

Private letters from Gibraltar do not de- 
scribe the fever to be so fatal as was at first 
represented. By proclawation, the town has 
been divided into twenty-seven districts, and 
the south into seven, and a report from each 
ordered to be sent every morning to the 
board of health, Above 4000 people had 
quitted the garrison : and on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, the Spanish residents were, with 
the exception of a few of the most opulent 
and respectable, to be sent to the neutral 
ground, which would also tend to thin the 
pone very materially; great hopes may 

¢ entertained, that if the fever is not alto- 
gether conquered, it will be very much 
checked in its progress, and by the mercy of 
Providence, be prevented from making such 
dreadful ravages as un a former occasion. 

It is understood that the disorder has abated 
at Malta, and increased at Gibraltar, report 
says tothe amount of nineteen or twenty 
deaths daily, 

SWEDEN. 

Distressing Conflagration—A fire broke 
out at Gottenburgh oa the ali. which 
burnt down about 200 houses, principally of 
wood —Ouly two lives were lost. 


*,* Collections have been made in London 


for the sufferers. 


TENERIFFE. 


Earthquake.—On Saturday, Sep'ember 18, 
at half-past eleven o’clock A, M. a more severe 
eartiquake wes felt throughout the island of 
Teveritle than is within the kaowledge of any 
inhabitant, it lasted three quarters of a mi- 
nute; no very great damage was dorie—the 
houses perceptibly waved, many walls were 
cracked, buildings twisted, and paris of ciel- 
ings broken in. ‘Two slight siiocks were 
afterwards felt on the same day; not any on 
the following, but two very slight ones ‘he 
next. It evidently moved in the direction 
from the Peak. No volcano was discovered 
within five days in consequence of it. Chaldda,. 
a small village of Grand Canary, about twelve 
leagues from Palermo, the capital was de- 
stroyed : the inhabitants escaped, about seven 
or eight hundred of them. At Lagona, the 
capital of Teneriffe, a steeple of the Cathedral 
fell, also one at Chaldon, in Grand Canary :. 
two officiating priests were killed, and the 
Bishop severely hurt. A rent remained ia 
the Cathedral of Onatavo, ‘Tener ffe, large 
enough for a man and horse to ride through, 
A report says, that a volcano appeared'at Hicia, 
one of the stnall islands. The shock was felt 


on the water, aud, it is belicved, on all the — 


islands. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Thavksgiving.— Berm of Prayer or Thanks- 
tor the reeent abundani Macvesi, or- 
red be used ww ail Chuygies and Chapels 
England Wales 

** O God our Heavevly Father, who of 
Thy goodness towards us, hast 
caused the Earth w give beck to the labour of 
man, the fruns at his iidusiry, wih aw abun- 

tases and thanksgivings of a joyful People ; 
of Thy great O Cur teach us so 
fo abound, that we forge not, by reason of 
our many frailties, ihe souree from which the 
ebundance floweth. Thou hast looked down 
ppon us with tenderness, and compassion: 
hast lisiened to our supplicativns, and 
supplied our wants: dispose us evermore, to 
elevate our hearts and minds unte Thee in 
grateful remewhrance of this Thy blessing, 
nd of all othe; thy manifold mercies, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
His Majesty's Healih.—** Windsor Casile, 
October ¢. — His Majesty continues ia a 
tranquil and comfortable state, but without 
any abatement of his disorder, 
** Signed, asusual, by the Physicians.” 

Consecralion of the Bishop of London.— 

« Howley, the new Bishop of London, 
Jeft bis siuation as Canon of Christ Chusch, 
Osferd, which ke has resigned in consequence 
of his appointment to the See of London, but 
he retains his Fellewstip ef Winchester. On 
Friday, Sept. 2, Dr. Howley’s election was 


Te at Bow Church, Cheapside, being 


oldest church in the diocese, by Sir Win. 
tt, the Vicar-General of the province of 
Canterbury, with the usual forms and ¢ere- 
Monies, 
. The Queen not having been present at the 
consecration of a Bishop, had expressad her 
wish to be present at ‘te of D:. Howley’s. 
Ou Sunday meroing, at halfpast eleven 
relock, her Majesty, and the Princesses 
ugnsta and Mary, anived at Lambeth 
‘alace, where they were received by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and, ia the draw- 
ing-room, Dr. Howley, the Bishop elect, 
the Bishops of Oxford, Gloucester, aud Salis- 
bury, the Vicar-General, iv their full robes, 
and a number of other distinguished cha- 
maciers, paid thei respects to thera, after 
which they praceeded to his Grace's Chapel. 
The and Princesses were conducted 
into Mrs. Sutton’s family gallery. No person 
was admitted into the body ef the Chapel ex-. 
cept those engaged in the ceremony; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
Salisbury, Gloucester, Oxford, io their 
full robes, Dr. Howley took bis seat. the 
last on the right of the altar.‘ 


The morning service was read by one of 


the Archbishop's Chaplains, The Bishop of 
Gloucester read the Epistle ; the Bisnop of 
Uxford tne Gospel ; the Sermon was preached 

by the Rev. Dr. Goddard, lete Master of 
Winchester. Afier the Sermon, the Arch- 
bishop, attended by his two Cheplains, read 
the Communion Service at the altar. 

Mr. Jenner, the Registrar of the Province,. 
read the Mandate from ihe Prince Kegent, in 
the name of the King, for the consecration, 
Dr. Howley retired to an anti-room, and put 
on his rochet, having been previously only in 
Doctor's robes; he was then introduced by 
the Bishops of Oxford and Gloucester to the 
Archbishop at the aliar, where several cere- 
monies were performed, and then retired to 
the anti-room, where he was invested with 
his full episeopal robes. He was then intro. 
duced again to the altar, and the asual ques- 
tions were put to hia by the A’rehbishop. 
The imposition of hands by the Archbishop 
am the oiher Bishops present, conctaded the 
ceremony. The Sacrament was then admi- 
iistered to hin by tie Archbishop, in whieh 
all the others present participated. Her Ma- 
jesty and the Pruicane afterwards partook of 
a collation, provided by Mrs. Sattoa, and at 
three o'clock left Laasbeth Palace. 


Military Medals.—An Order from the 
Horse Guards, by command of the Prince 
Regeat, to remedy the inconvenience asisé 

tram the increased number of medals, } 
to officers, in comme oration of cistiuguished 
actions diree:s, that eve medal shall be 
bore by each officer, recommended for suck 
distiaetion,— For the secoud and third events, 
which may be. subsequently commemsrated, 
each individwal shall bear a elaep attached 
to the ribbou te which the medal is suspend. 
ed, inscribed with the of the action to 
which jt relates. As a fourth marks of dis. 
tinction, a cross shall be borne by each off- 
cer, with the names of the four batiles, or 
sieges, inscribed thereupon ; to be worn ia 
substitution. of the previous distiactions—on 
each eecasion of a similer nature, subsequent 
to the grawt of a cross, the clasp shall again 
be issned.—-There are alve several, directions 
regardieg the made of secommending 
for Unese distinctions, and a long list of obie 
cers entitled to wear creases ot medals 
and without, clasps. 

Military Stores of the poor petty 
—Oct. 1.—Five mittions of bail cartridges 
have been shipped at Plymouth Deek for 
Woolwich, thence to be sent to the-Norti, 
The workmen at the at Ply neath 
Dlock are employed extra hoor in filing care 
tridges for the sanve destination. Three 
months since, F8 millions of cartridges were 
in store at Piymouth, of witicl iarmense 
number not ove is left. 


| Horses, want of black.—The difficufty 
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pwocuring horses proper for the Life Goards 
is so great, that the commanding officers have 
heen courpelled to deviate from the old esia- 
blishmens of blacks, and to take young horses 
of different colours 

Pub/te Records. —The Commissioners con- 
tinue their labours to methedize, register, 
and publish the Public Records of the Realm. 
In the course of thetr researches many im- 

rtant documents have been discovered which 
had been supposed to be no longer in ex- 
istence, or had been lost in the canted heaps 
of unarranged materials. Among the char- 
ters of the liberties of England, the Carta de 
Foresta, Hea. HI. concerning which Sir 
Wilham Blackstone supposed that the ori- 
giual and all the authentic records were bost,” 
has been found at Durham. In the Tower 
has been formed a volumineus collection of 
leuers missive from the Kings of England, 
many of them in their own hand: writing, 
beginning with Henry II]. and extending to 
the reign of Richard 


- Consolidated Fund.~-lt has been ascer- 
tained, that the susplus of the Consolidated 
Fand, for the !ast quarter, amounts to 
1,154,0001. the income being 10,154,000. 
and the charges exactly 9,000,000. 


“Quarantine strictly enforced in the River 
Thames —A Margate packet was lately com- 
to perform in the Creek 

low Gravesend ; she ran athwart the bows 
of a ship from the Levant. One of the sailors 
belonging to herjumped on boar! the pro- 
séribed vessel, to release the rigging, and re« 
turned immediately to his own ship, the Bri- 
tish Queen.—She was obliged to comply with 
the sirict rules provided in these cases, and was 
placed under the same restrictions as the other 
vessel. There were about thirty passengers 
on board her, The imi ted time of performing 
quarantine is forty days. 

#,* She was released after about a week's 
detention. She bore, during this time, the 
yellow flag. 


Importations ‘from Holland, cheaked.— 
A letier has been sent from the Lords of the 
Council to the Commissioners of the Castoms, 
stating, that it having come to the kuowledze 
of their Lordships, thar certain vessels laden 
with buiter and cheese had been admitted to 
entry at the Custom-house, from the ports of 
Holland, under an Order in Council, dated 
in February last, their Lordships were clearly 
of opinioy, that the OsdJer in question was 
never intemled, nor could be taken to protect 
vessels coming trom Holland with butter and 
cheese; and directed that such practice should 
forthwith be discontinued. 

French honourab!e Humanity and Bravery. 
—During the heat of the first attempt to 
storm St. Sebastjan’s, while the contest was 
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raging in its most furious and deadly form, a 
French othcer saw an English one, (helongng 
to the royals) fail wounder ta the ground, ex- 
posed to the fiercest fire of the artillery. The 
French officer's sympathy was excited, and 
rushing to the spot, through all intervening 
obstacles, he placed the unfortunate gentle. 
man on his back and conveyed him safely to 
the hospital. Lord Wellington, with his 
accustomed regard for desert, has recom- 


mended bim to the notice of Government. 


*,* Captain Layeel, of the ¢2d grenadiers, 
the brave and very humane French officer, was 
restored to liberty almost as soon as he reached 
the depdr at Abergavenny, and has reeeived 
his passports to return to Pranee. 

A no less interesting, occurred 
about the same period. A Newfoundland 
dog was found by the side of his deceased 
master (an officer of the royals) rhree 
after the engagement. On the approach ef 
the’ Brenck patty employed to bury the dead, 


| the faithful animal shewed considerable fere- 


city ; but being pacified, at length he per- 
uitted the corpse to be removed, and followed 


 itto the grave. ‘The fact was communicated 


to General Rey, who instantly adopted the 
animal, and has brought him to England. 
(Plym. Tel.) 

French Prisoners: Lace-mekers. — It ig 
stated, that not fewer than 5,000 Freneh pri- 
soners. employed themsels in making lace ia 
Porchester Casile, which is now digeontinued 
by an order of Government, in consequence 
pe its being prejadiciat to the sale of British 
manufactured lace. 


Ancient Toml,—W inchester, Oct. 2.—On 
apening a vault, last week, in the middle aile 
of the west transept of the cathedral, a stone 
coffin was discovered immediately vader the 
surface of the pavement, supposed to contain 
the remains either of a prelate op a mitred 
abbot. A ring of pyre gold, with an amethyst, 
abour the size and shape of a turkey’s eye, 
set thereiv, and part of a crosier, much de. 
cayed, were found in the coffin, but few 
vestiges of the body remained. The ring was 
in good preservation, and greatly resembigs 
that on the left hand of the effigy of Wiliam 
of Wykham, as represented on the beaysiful 
altar-tomb in the same cathedral. Fhe erook 


_ and ferrule of the erosier were of metal, and 
' the shaft of wood, quite plain. This affords 


internal evidence of its being of a much eage 
lier date thai that of Wykham, which was 
composed of silver, gilt, of exquisite work- 
manship, and is preserved in the chapel of 
New College, Oxford. : 
Ancient Swo:d.—dAs some workmen, be- 
longing to the Worcester Canal, were lately 
digging a culvert under the Old City wall, at 
Worcester, where Sidbury-gaie formerly stood, 
they found a sword, supposed to have lain 
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there since the battle of Worcester, in the 
~ 1651, in which the ary under Duke 

ainilton, who fell there, was totally defeated 
by Cromwell. Part of the hilt is of gold. 

Engraving.—Eat) Stanhope has been for 
some time past engaged ina series of experi- 
ments, the object of which is to multipiv or 
senovate copper-plate engravings, so that they 
may produce an indefinite number of im- 
pressions, all equal to proofs. 


Bedford Bridge: Lilerality—The Duke 
of Bedford has given 2,000 guineas towards 
builcing a new bridge at Bedford: and the 
Marquis of Tavistock £500. besides other 
suins for erecting a Toll-house. 

Mr. Whitbread has given 2,000 guineas 
towards making the new bridge at Bedford 
free of toll; £500. has also been given by 
Mr. Long, Mayor of that town, fur the same 
purpose, 

The inclosure of Chorley Forest, in Lei- 
eestershire, is now couspleied to the extent of 
21,000 acres, a considerable portion of which 
is under tillage, and some part sowing with 
wheat. 

Musical Festival.—The attendance at the 
ate Musical Festival at Liverpool was the 
most namerous ever befuie known, The 
money collected on the occasion amounted to 
£6,050, which, it is supposed, after paying 
all the expences incarred, will leave a large 
sum for charitable purposes. 


Hazardoas thievery-—Gunpowder! — One 
of the workmen at the Mills at Hounslow, 
Jately stole about Igibs. of gunpowder, aud 
while waiting at the White Hart public- 
house, at Hounslow, for an aceouplice to 
call for it, the sparks from a pipe communi- 
cated to it, and the whole exploding, the 
upper part of the house was very much da- 
maged. Several persons were wuch burt, but 
happily no lives were lost. 


Hazardous Enjoyment.—Lately, Robert 
Farrar was commitied to Stamford gaol, for 
endangering the property of Messrs. Simpson, 
By repeatedly smouking a lighted pipe and 
throwing the ashes near some corn stacks, at 
the end of St. Paul's-street. 


Earthquake.—About a quarter past three 
oclock in the afternoon of Fiiday Sept. 
24, ashock of an earthquake was felt very 
generally by the inhabitants of Stamford, and 
of the neighbouring towns and villages, from 
west to east, The noise, to those that were 
within doors at the time, resembled the 
falling of furniture in upper-rooms, and some 
ersons were sensible of motion from the aai- 
‘ation of the earth. At Ketton, four miles 


west of that place, it excited considerable 
‘glatm; and itis said, that it was felt at Ep- 
pingham, Oakham, Peterborough, Deeping, 


Olservanda Interna.—Bedford Bridge. Earthquake, Long Boxing. 
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duration of the shock was about two seconds, : 
and the noise accompanying it very loud, 

Coal-mine, Explosion fata/.—We regret 
to state, that another of those dreadful cala- 
mities, the blasting of a coal-mine, occurred 
lately at the Hall-pit, at Fatheld, in the parish 
of Chester-le-street, Upwards of thirty men, 
and boys were killed. 


*.* The gentlemen connected with Col- 
lieries have proposed a handsome prize to any 
one who can suggest a mode of preventing 
these tremendous explosions. 


Huntingtonian Relics—At the sale of the 
effects of Mr. Huntington, at Pentonville, 
lately, an old arm chair, intrinsically worth 
Jifty shillings, actually sold for sixty guineas ; 
and many oiber articles fetched equally high 
prices, so anxious were liis admirers to obtain 
some precious memorial of that preacher ! 
His best spectacles, we understand, fetched 
sixteen guineas. 


Long Boxing,—Hard Fighting. —The 
matches between Marten (a Jew) and Lan- 
caster (a Christian!) took place lately, on’ 
Coombe Wood, near Kingston, in the pre- 
sence of more than fen thousand spectators. 
The battle lasted three hours and thirty five 
minutes, and one hundrea and ninety-five 
rounés were fought—a circumstance ur pres 
cedented in the annals of prize-fighting- In 
the last half hour Marten became the favou- 
rite, his adversary being Ldind and exhausted, 
having had more than a hundred heavy falls. 

Description of Amateurs.—It is supposed 
there was the greatest assemblage of thieves, 
atthis fight that ever was collected upon any 
similar occasion ; there were at least forty to 
a gaug, armed with bludgeons, who committed 
robberies in the most daring manner: possible 
to be conceived. If any person avoided being 
robbed by taking care of his pockets, when, 
they surrounded him, they knocked’ him 
down with bludgeons—and floored him, as it. 
is called in the s/ang language. Few country- 
men escaped having their pockets turned 
out 

Offenders : Crimina!s.— The number of 
prisoners committed to the New Prison, 
Clerkenwell, for trial, for felonies and misde- 
meanours, between the last and the present 
Sessions, was four hundred and cighty, of 
whom about one hundred and twenty will be 
discharged by proclamation, 


Cheese and Hops.— Worcester, Sept. 23.— 
At our great Fair on Monday last, the supply 
of Cattle was smaller than usual; but there 
was a very considerable number of Sheep, and 
many Horses; good ones sold well—Cheese 
of the best making sold from 3]. 10s. to 41. : 
seconds from 21. 15s. to 5s. per cwt.—On. 
Saturday, 1303 pockets of New Hho s, and 6&8 


atid most of the intermediate places. Thie 


pockets of Old were weighed ; and on Mog 
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day (fair-day) 2025 pockets of New and 32 
pockets of Old were weighed. Ou Saturday 
the sule was rather dull, aud the average 
prices were fram Ql. Qs. to 101. 103. per ewt. ; 
but on Monday the sale became more brisk— 
from 10s. to 111. tis. : curious samples 
were of course sold higher, Though many 
of the Hops produced on che above days ap- 
peared to have been picked before they were 
ripe, yet the samples upon the whole were 
good, and itis the geseral opinion that the 
growth of the plantation will prove generally 
so good a3 to occas.on a quick demand for 
tiem. 

Extraordinary Hop.—A very remarkable, 
Hop has been gathered in the plantation of Mr. 
S. Baker, of Northam, Kent. It measured 
in length four inches and a half, and was seven 
inches and a half in circumference; and 
what is equally extraordinary, it had nine 
sinaller hops growing from the sides of it. It 
is preserved as a great curiosity. 

Extraordinary Wheat,—Ina field of White 
Wheat, sown in October Jast, upon clover 
stubble, belonging to Mrs. Snowdon, of 
Monk-seaton, near North Shields, the straw 
in many places stood six feet and a half high, 
including the ears, which measured upwards 
of six inches long. A foot-path lying through 
this field, some hundreds of heads were cut 
off, and carried away as curiosities: among 
these was an earseven inches long, which 
produced (03 grains. Bat 


Extraordinary. Onion- — An onion was 
pulled this season by Mr. Graham, of Mary- 
port, measuring 16$ inches in cireumference, 
and weighing 20 ounces. 


Agricultural Preminms.—The Oxfordshine 
Agricultural Society has resolved to éontinue 
the premiums offered this year, for the next; 
—to increase the premiums for implements in 
husbandry from 31. to 51. each, and those for 
the best ploughmen of ox teams to 51. 41. and 
3l. each. In addition, two of 51. each to 
the owners of the horse and ox ploughs whose 
drivers gain the two first prizes; two of el. 
and Il, each to. the best ploughboys of ox 
teams, holding the plough, under 16 years of 
age; one of 3 for the best cart stallion colt, 


not exceeding 15 months; one ef 101. for the: | 


best ditto, not exceeding 27 months old; and 
three of 5]. each for the best Merino, South- 
down, and long woolled rams of any age: the 
evtire amount of the premiums for next year 
is 3681_—An improved cutter, of grest power 
and simple construction, for pruning irees, 
was exhibited by J. Fane, Esq.; and a sample 
of broad-eared barley by G. I’. Stratton, Esq. 
11 grains of which were sown in April, aad 
transplanted in May, and produced 6ys stems, 
584 of which bore good ears, containing 
12024 grains of fine barley. 


_ Atthe annual meeting of the Cambridge. 


Observanda Interna——<Agricultural Premiums. Suffolk Horses. 


shire Agricultural Soctety, the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, President, in the chair, thirty si/ver 
cups were delivered by his lordship, as prizes, 
to the successful candidates, an various new 
premiums were proposed and agreed to3 
amougst which was one by the noble presie 
dent, as a donation of his own, viz. a prize 
of £50 to the oceupying tenant of a farm ia 
Cambridgeshire, of less than one hundred 
acres, which should be adjudged to be in the 
most hugband-like condition ia the year 18 


Suffolk Horses.—At Mr. Cana’s Auction, 
at the Rookery at Eyke, lately, there were 
estimated to be upwards of twelve hundred 
persons present: amongst whom were several 
noblemen —-The Auctioneer, in an appro- 
priate address, traced the gradually increased 
value of Suffolk horses, for the last fifieen 
years, in various public sales.—The twelwe 

ighest prices were for ; 

Lor £ s d. 
6. A gelding, Captrin, 5 vears 
old Sir Wm. Rowley. . 80 0 
7. Mare, Darby, sivgle eye, 6 ~ 
years old, -—— Steadman, Esq. 98 14 
8. Ditto, Diamond, 7 years oid 76 0 
g. Ditto, Maichless, 5 years eld, 

Weeding ‘ 

10. Ditto, Bragg, 5 years old, Mr, 
Veasey 
12. Ditto, Dapper, 4 years old, Sir 

R. Harland. . 
17. Ditto, Dapper, 6 years old, 

19. Ditto, Bragg, 7 years old, Mr. 

Andrews. 6 0 
26. Ditto, Dapper, 5 years old, , 

single eye, Mr. Weeding . 60 18 
40. Dito, Sir Robert Harland . 71 8 
44. Ditto, Mr. Church. 


£929 13 


The highest priced mare and foal 
ather foot sold for 

The 7 brood mares with foals 

The 3 highest priced suckerels 

Three 3-year-old colts 

And the above 12 highest pric 
horsesand colis averaged 77). 9 5 

The total amount of the 50 mares, 
foals, geldings, and colts 2263 15 6 

Averaging 45]. 5s. Od. each. 
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YORKSHIRE ASSIZES. 

May a woman be deemed a sailor sufficient 
in manning a vessel? 

Case of Insurance.—Cook v. Thompson.— 
Mr. Parke said, this was av action brought to 
recover the sum of £197. 7s. Gd. being the 
amount of a policy of insurance effected on a 
cargo on board the Gypsey, which, vessel was 
lost on her voyage from Hull to London, on 


. the 5th of January last. The loss of the vessel, 
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aud the exeedting of the , were ad- 
mitted by the defendant ; but he tesisted 
payment of the sum insured, on the ground 
that the vessel was not sufficiently manned 
for the voyage ; this was the only point the 
Jury had to tty: and, if he was not very 
much mistsken, he should be able to prove 
that, in thisrespect, the vessel was saffici-ntly 
equipped for the voyage; he should prove, 
from the testimony of the most experienced 
seamen, that the vessel was, if not, strictly 
speaking, vutliciendy manned, yet that she 
was sufliciently manned and womanned. The 
Gypsey was a vessel of 43 tons burden, and 
there were en board twoable seamen and the 
Captain’s wile, who was a very good sad/or ; 
nor was the vessel, in faci, lost from eny 
want of hands; she stasted a plank, and the 
vesse! being loaded wiih grain, the pumps 
soon became choaked, and the crew fiading 
their efforts to save the vessel ineflectual, 
abandoned her just in time to save their lives. 
The vessel went dowa at the mouth of the 
Humber. Mr. R. Fioney, the Master of 
the Gipsey, declared the circum:tantes vader 
which she foundered, and stated, that her 
crew consisted of himself, an able seaman of 
the name of Leadman, and his own wife, 
who was as wséful in the management of a 
vessel as atty stout boy. Mr. Parke observed, 
that the only 
was, whether a woman was as good as a boy 


for the purpose of maviguting a vetsel? Mr, 


Justi¢e Chambre said, it was too common for 
underwriters to be very willing to receive pre- 
miiume on policies of insurance, and if a loss 


ensued, to look out for any slight pretext 10 _ 
atoid paying the money. The Jury would 


consider whe:het this was a case of that de» 
scription. His Lordship here reeapitulaced 
the. evidence, and the Jury found a verdict 
for the plainwifl.—Damages, £197. 7s. Gd. 
Bread, price of, in London.—In conse- 
quenee of the continued high price of bread 
in London, contpared with its price in many 
parts of ihe country, and with what it shoud 
Le, after a harvest so abundant as the last, the 
Lord Mayor adnounced his intention of vett- 
img the assize from the price of wheat, which 
had fallen considerably. The late act gives 
him power to use his pleasure in this respect. 
The bakers in reply unged thatdben they 
shut up their ovens ; as theit profits were on 
flour wor on wheat, in which they did not 
deal. The Company bas published in their 
jastification, the following :— 
Slatemen! of the Bakers Contpany.—That 


ftom the Commencement of the ent 
appeats, that’ average prices 


question the Jury hetl to decide, | 
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of wheat afd floor, as fétotned to the Lord 
Mayor, with the pice bread woul 


been at, if the same tad been set from 


and the price it hi béen at as set frou floar, 


with the difference in favour of the pubiic,. 


have been as hereunder stated, viz, 


if 
5 3s = Tn favour 
Date ot the 
x 


16 124 63.20 1095 14 
23 130 1$ 20% 109 591 24 
30 121 19% 109 5} 18 1 
Dec. 7 431 8 : 
14.127 20$ 109 25 
21131 3 21 109 18g 
28 126 5} 20f 109 53 18k = 1g 


1813. 
Janu. 4125 20 109 44 18% 18 
11 124 1 163 bog 43184 14 
18 121 14 194 109 5¢ 18 1 
95 125149 20f 109 5 18h 
Feb, 1.129 19 20h 10g 4 1 2 
8 124 1 19; 109 29 
15-117 184-204 109 4§ 144 
22 120 4) 19$ 109 184 Of 
Marth 1 118 a4 109 4 OF 
8 123 10§ 19% 109 ’ 
22 123 log 19¢ SH 18g 
Apiil 5 12411¢ 20 109 2 1 A 
12 126 119 20% 109 25 18 1 
19 12010 109 5 18 
26 123 34 109 18 
3 198 1144 109 41 2 
10 21 8% 109 431 i 
17 119 Bh 109 18% 
24 119 7§ 194 109 4 185 
31 124 109 34 18§ 
June 7 189 109 34 18% 
14 120 19$ 100 34 185 
21 116 Of 189 109 2 18% 
28 115 Of 184 109 2 18f equal 
Jaly 6114 7 209 14 dv. 
12 115 18% 109 25 1 dow: 
19 112 64 18 09 OF 18% § agst. pub: 
26 111 18 18% da 
Aug. 2 113 3% 109 3 18% do. 
9 110 2 17% 109 08 18% 2 do. 
16 108 8$ 174 18% 1 do, 
23 106 64 17$ 99 5417 Fin fav. do. 
100 84 16$ 99 OF 47 Pagainstdo.” 
Sept. 6 96 7 15% 89 43 154 ia fav. do 
13 89 7} 149 89 15h against do. 
20 86104 89 OF 15h do. 
27 88 4} 89 OF do. 


To the course-of the present Mayoralty? 


consisting of 47 weeks, if the-price of bread 
had been get from, wheat, it would,have been 
for 35 weeks higher than it has beea, -having 


been set {rom flour; it would three’ 


or nine Weeks ouly, lower. 
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QualifiedSportsmen 
some time ago, in a solema adjudication, 
gave itas his opinion, that the attendants of 
a certificated sportsman carrying no gun, and 
not being owaer of the dogs used in the pur- 
suitof yame, were noi liable to the penalties 
forsporting avithout a certificate. In ihe case, 
however, of a gentleman and his two sous, 
boih under age, going out coursing in Staf- 
fordshire, and which had been referred to the 
Commissioners for Taxes, they decidedly gave 
it as their Opinion, that such attendants were 
liable to the penalties for sporting without a 
certificate. 


Trthes—A Nisi Prius case of great agri- 
caltural importance; was last assizes tried at 
Carlisle, respecting abe rigit of com- 
mon land. We understand the verdict now 
settles the law to be—that a0 common ground 
is titheable until seven years have elapsed from 
its breaking up, provided that it requires any 
manuring, or more than one ploughing the 
first year, in order to raise a crop, 


SCOTLAND. 


Police Establishments.—The Edinburgh 
new Police Establistrment, according to a 
printed Report, has expended, tor ine first 
year, 25,9301.;- the funds amonnting to 
22,0001. teaving a deficiency of 39301. The 
Glasgow: Esiabtish mem expended, last year, 
84781.; its receipts were 195. of 
10,0001. leaving a swrplas of more than 15001. 
The assessment tn’ Edinburgh is ts. 64. per 
pound, on house reote—im Glasgow, the 
highes: rate is 1s. 6d. and it comes duwa as 
low as 


IRELAND, 


Tnish Rebe's: Administering of Ouihs.— 
C, Maguire (a private the Nerve Cork 
Militia).and H, Mallow, were lately tried on 
an indickment, chamging that Molloy, at Ath- 
lone, iw she eouaty ef Westmeath, sediti: 
intending to distarl the peblie peace, dik ad- 
certain oat to J. Connell, of aid 
place, aud that Maguise was preseet, aiding 
and abetting: witiela said oath imsported— 
To be true lo the Emperor of France, Napo- 
Jeon ; to assist the French forees in ovetturo- 


ing the Government of Ireland ; to plant the. 


Tree of Liberty in Jreland, til its branches 
reached the const, aud its leases became 
united.” The Jary found both the prisoners: 
Guilty. were sentenced tu be trans- 
ported for life. 


P. Roney was sfterwards convicted of tak-. 


ing a similar oath ia the presence of J. Con- 
nell, The-gath was the same as the formes, 
but with this-addition—** to assist in blowing, 
up the. warks af Athlone.” 

wevived. — Tne Dublia Jourvel 
states, ‘that the house gaddemesne of Caatle 
Brown, in the county of Kildase, have-bcen 


| with the ensigns: 
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purchased for the parpose of establishing there 
a College of Jesuits. ” 


Bogs of Butter.—The following is copied 
literally from a country paper:—** At Stra- 
more, in the county of Monaghan, near the 
town of Glaslough, a shore time ago, a quans 
of bucier was found ina bog, on 
of Thomas Johnson, Esq. of Armalite, at the 
depth of 20 feet beneath the surface. of: 'the 
ground. Lu consequence of the antisepti¢ 
quality of the bog, the butter was found in a. 
state of must perfect preservation; its colour 
astatuary white. The person who found this 
butter, mixed it with otlrer unciious matter, . 
and formed t into candles for family use. Ie 
was moe condensed in substance than butter 
usually is, but perfectly sweet in taste, and 
} devoid of any disagreeable odour.— About ses. 
ven years ago, a ee | of peat, ten feet ia 
depth, had been cut off the same bog. At 
that period, therefore, the butter aust have 
laid under a pressure of 30 feet of moss.”— * 
Dublin Journal. 


Linen-trade brisk.—The linen market has . 
improved considerably within the last month 
at Vrogheda; orders, to a large amount, hae 
ving been received from England w sopply the 
Portuguese and Spanish markets, aad prices 
have, of course, advanced, 
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ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, &c. 
The investituze of this Prince with the 
Most Neble Order of the Garter 
place at Toplitz, Sept. 27, 1313. Te is but 
seldom that an Limperor receives this hoe. 
nour; and more setdons stvtl that Head 
ters are the scene of this solemnity. Beside 
what dignity appertaias. to the action inself,” 


ashy } this instance of it, distinguished by fie 


almost singularity of the case. Tt is therefore 
very properby detailed at length inthe Lou - 
(don Gazette, from: whieh we have dbridgett 


the following account :— 


| H.R. the Prinee Regent having been 
pleased, in the name and on the behdif of: 
his Majesty, Sovereigt of the Most Notde 
Order of the Garner, to constitute and 
pein the Right Hon. Witham Visceuct 
, Fis MPojesty’s Am bessidor to: tite 
Emperor of alivhe Rassias ; Sir Isane Heard, 
| Knight, Garter Prinespat of Arms, 
hie Deputy pré hat nice; and Sw Thoms 
T it, Knight, Georlenwn Usherof the 
Bhek Bod, to be his Majesty's Plewipeten= - 
tiames for investing his darperial Majesty 
tbe Mast Noble Order 
Freasis Townyend, Deputy Grer, aad, 
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Siz Thomas Tyrwhitt joined his Excellency 
Lord Cathcart at the head-quarters on Mon- 
day. the instant, being the anniversary 
of bis Imperial Majesty's coronation. 
Emperor having signified his plea- 
to receive the invesiiwre in the evening 
ofthat day, and the requistie afrangements 
haring. been made for observing the accus- 
tomed ceremonies as folly as circumstances 
would, permit, the Plenipotentiaries repaired 

the residence of his Imperial Majesty, 

where they were received by Count Golow 
kiv, Grand Master of the Ceremonies, and 
by Count Tolstoy, Grand Marshal of the 

Cowri; and, soon afier nine o'clock, a pro- 

eessiun was formed to his Imperial Majesty's 

It consisted of all his Imperial Majesty's 
principal Officers of his Court, aud the at- 
tendants of the British Ambassador, with 
the Officers of the Order, &c, sent on the 
part of his Britannic Majesty 

At the entrance of the Emperor's apartment, 
the officers of his Imperial Majesty's guard 

arranged themselves on either side ; and the 

rocession advanced into the presence of his 

Tani Majesty with the usual reverences. 

The hood, stars, surcoat and sword, cap 

feathers,, collar and mantle, were depo- 
sited on a table hy the persons who had se- 
verally carried them, Then Deputy-Garter 
delivering the Jeter of credence to Lord 

Cathcart, the same was by his Excellency 

parenies to the Emperor, and received frou 
s Imperial Majesty's hands by Count 

Charles de Nesselrode, Secretary of State. 
The commission was, in like manner, pre- 

. sented ;.and the Emperor delivered the same 

_ to, Count. George Golowkin, Grand Master 
ofthe Ceremonies, who having read it aloud, 
returned it to Deputy Garter. 

Plenipotentiaties thereupon invested 
His Imperial Majesty with the Garter, and 
_then with the Ribband and, George ; Deputy 
Garter delivering the usual admonitions. 

Lord, Catheart then presemred the book of 
the Statutes to the and His Impe+ 
Majesty. delivered to. His Excellency a 
certificate of bis acceptance of the Oxder, 

his nomination ofa proxy for bis instal- 
lation in the Royal Chapel of S:. George, at 

The investiture being concluded, the Ple- 

Bipotehtiaries offered their congratulations to 

his Imperial Majesty... 
Imperial Highness the Arch-duke 

Constantine with many English Noblemen 

and Gentlemen were present, 
After the invesiiture, his Insperial Ma- 
jesty received the Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and Great Officers ; and ‘next day he gave a 

grand dinner to she Pléenipoventiaries: and to 4 

the English Ministers resident at the head- 
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Investiture of the Emperor of Russia with the Order of the Garter. 


bers of their respective Embassies; several 
Russian and English persons of distinction, 
and the Gentlemen who had attended the 
Mission. Upon this occasion his’ Imperial 
Majesty appeared in the ensigns of the -Most 

“#,* The Emperor also conferred a R 
sian Order on T. Tyrwhitt, i 

The foregoing, though an honour whieh 
it cannot be supposed we think. lightly’ of, 
yet is a pageantry of state, which leaves 
MAN nothing better than it -found’ ‘him. 
The following does honour to the head and 
heart of the writer; and bears testimony,to 
a personal worth, a feeling, a sympathy and 
sense of honour, which proves that a pritice 
may be a genileman character not uni- 
versally true in this prince-makingage! — 

Madame Moreau, — The followin isa 
translation of the letter, addressed by the Em- 
peror Aldxander to Madame Moreau : 

Mavame~-When the dreadfal misfor- 
tune which befel General Moreau, clase at 
my side, deprived me of the talents,aud ex- 
perience of that great man, I indulged a hope 
that, by care, we might still be able to fi 
serve him to his family and tomy friendship. 
Providence has ordered it otherwise., He died 
as he lived, in the full vigour of a strong ; 
steady mind,—There is bot one remedy for 
the. great miseries of -life, that of seeing 
them participated. In Russia, Madam, you 
will find these sentiments every where 5 and 
if it suit vou to fix your residence there, I 
will do all in my power to embellish the ex- 
istence of a personage of whom J make it my 
sacred duty to be the consoler and the sup- 
port. I eutreat you, Madam, to rely upon it 
irrevocably, never to let me be in ignorauce 
of any circumstance in which I can he of apy 
tse to you, and to write divectly to me always. 
To meet. your wishes will be a pleasure to 
me. The friendship I vowed to your husband 
exists beyond the grave, and I bave no other 
means of shewing it, at least iu part, towards 
him, than by doing every thing in my power 
_to.énsure the welfare of his family. In these 
sad and cruel cireamstances, accept, Madam, 
these marks of friendship, and the assutatice 
of my sentiments, 

Toplitz, gth Sept. * ALEXANDER” 

It is understood that Madame’ Moreau has 
a handsome assignment. onthe, 
ror's bounty, The date General ‘was not 
rich: what property. any pari Of his, or bis 
wife's family may leave is. completely ent 
off from boih of Liem. This bounty these- 
forey said to be 100,000~rubles: pet annem, 
is the more acceptable; the mote ptaise- 


qvactess of the Allied Soverigns, the Mem- | 
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Panorama-Office, October 27, 1813. 

A uumber of genilemen, sir, complain 
of the comparisons in your last’ as defi- 
cient in dignity: allusions to an Entperor 
and King as a highwayman aud a gambler 
are litvle less than treasouable: they are as 
irreligious and profine, as it would be to 
reproach the God Vulcan for his dirry hands, 
—which how could he help who was con- 
stantly working ia the forges at Lemnos ?— 
or the great Jupiter bimself for his exploits 
under borrowed forms,—whether of men or 
beast. No, sir, ihe enemies of the Eunperor 
and King are Hortentots—sheer Hotten:ots ; 
barbariaus — savages, and 
Right sir: and the Emperor and King is 
himself a lion. ~Kolben in his deseripiion of 
the Cape of Good Hope, gives aa account of 
a lion hunt by Hottentots—sheer Hottentots, 
exactly in point. They first discover hishauat, 
says he, theh a number of them surround 
him va all sides, and endeavouring to take 


_ advantage of his position, ove of them throws 


his Aassagaye, with an aim so sure, that the 
Le beast ia revenge for the pain and in- 
sult ‘springs instani!y on his assauhter; his 
assaalter by briskly leaping, evades his fury ; 
aviother at this instant strikes him bebind 
with a fresh dart; sare of his aim he turns to 
rend this insolent foe limb from limb: he 
spends his strength in air! a third steps up 
rapidly, anda third weapon pierces his Bank ; 
you shudder for this man, for his fierce ac- 
versary flings himself on the spot where he 
stands—tashing his sides with his tail, roar- 
ing till the desert re-echoes to his howl; his 


~ eyes Mashing fire ; his mane standing horribly 


eréct ; his whole attitude terrific ;—but his 
prey has retired ; and the royal scourge of 
the forest finds others as courageous as him- 
self, others as nimble, others as persevering ; 
—he retreats with a huddle of weapons in 
his body ; some of thein struck deep; some 
of them poisoned: he Alics; bat he fails, 
Such has been the situation of the despot of 
Europe at Dresden. That royal city tias been 
his cave; he has sustatved assaults to the 
Fast ; assaulis to the West ;—in the North 
aud the South have s:artcd up enearies ; till, 


at‘length, weary with opposing their hassa-. 


gayes” he has retired to Leipie, and we 
wait with all the impatience AP dcoach sous 
of the knowledse of what 
passed, and what is now passing on that 
scene of maneeuvres and his 
Execlleney Cardinal Maury called the good 
city of Paris to celebrate a Te Deum for the 
inspiration by which Napoleon was influenc- 
ed to fortify Dresden [vide p. 468]—and he 
had nothing else 10 sing Te Deum for—he 

Vou. XIV. (Lis, Pane Nov, 1813.) 
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laid the said Napoleon under obligations to 


retain that celestial fortress, to the last mo- 

ment, and beyond the last. It was the me- 

tropolis of his ally the King of Saxony: it 

was the center of all his great movements 5” 
it was conveniently situated for meeting his 
antagonists in the field, or in the cabinet— 

it was fortified by inspiration ;—it, is aban- 

doned. But it cominanded the whole course 

of the Elbe; itis abandoned. But it affords 

ed resuurces of all kinds; it is abandoned. 

Its resources are consumed : its inhabitants 

are famished ; its commerce is destroyed ; it 

suffers under irreparable havock. 

Such is the miserable condition of Saxony! 
last year that kingdom acknowledged its 
exhausted state : it made such ack 
ment public. Since then, it has been the 
sojourn of prodigious armies, and without 4 
moment's intermission in which to recover 
its losses, it has witnessed a continued scene | 
of marcuding, fighting, capture, consump. 
tion, destruction, wasic, and violence. Fae 
mine has stared it in the face: and who- 
knows what lurks behind famine? Such 
are the gains of Saxouy bv its alliance! by 
its allegiance to the destroyer of Europe ! 

Nor will this cease. The allies have re- 
moved their hosts into the rear of Buona- 
parte; into another part of Saxony; and as 
if the destructive pillage of the regalar troops 
were not sufficient, immense hordes of Cos- 
sacks sre in activity throughout the terri- 
torv:—the most dextrous creatures in exist- 
ence at appropriation ! They know towhoman 
article belongs the moment they come within 
arm’s length of it ; some go further, and say, 
directly as they set sight on it, They last year 
did the honours of the country, in attencance 
on the French in Russia : they will now do 
the honours of the country, in attendznce on 
the French in Germany: civil souls !—dif- 
ference of place makes no difference to them ; 
—and a full match they will prove for 
French po/itesse, or for any thing else ap- 
pertaining to the Great Nation! What plea- 
sant occurrences they would produce at Leip- 
sic Fair! how happy’ amid the variety of 
choiee to demonstrate the equally in taste 
and faney of the sons of the Don end the 
Wolga, with the polished /2nes of the Seine, 
the Garonne, and the Rhone ! 

In times past Napoleon was always the 
assailant: he is now the defendant: he had 
the choice of where he would fall on his 
evemy: his foes have now ventured on 
bolder steps ; they endeavour to cireumvent 
his dexterity, and to force him to fight where 
they please. ‘They have faitly 
their purpose of drawing a circle rouad bim ; 
and have put mere to hazard than he sup- 
posed they would ever ventare. We sce in 
theif movement a ness, a \emerity, even, 


al we are startled: the consequences 
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may be other than we wish—but ‘ Fortune 
favours the bold;" — and no small point 
gained ia militery superiority, is the persua- 
sion of being really superior. ; 

It would not s«rprise us if Napoleon intent 
on miscisief taking advantage of the march 
of the Crown Prince to the rear of the 
French, west of Leipsic, should rush on Ber- 
Jin and reduce it to tnisety, perhaps to ashes ! 
That the stroke would recoil on himself and 
prove the destruction’ of his equally 
with the frosts of Russia, may not be an ar 
gument sufficient to inspire him with wit in 

his anger. This wanaeevre must have been 
foresees’ by the allies : possibly itis the very 
Jure held out to decoy him to his fare! Pos- 
sib'y that movement is what they wish ; and 
they desire that the Emperor and should 
be au faié to determine, wheiher he cannot be 
as HAPPY in Berlin asin Moscow. [Every step 
he takes Eastward is pregnant with danger ! 

‘He has been heard to declare that ** French 
soldiers are aot what they were.” He re- 
members when ** they had only to shew 
themselves in order toconqguer.” It is not so 
now. ‘Jhe French velerans sleep in the cold 
bed of honour; their successors are conscrip/s, 
and sixteen or seventeen years attained, is a poor 
preservative against the diseases incurred in a 
can paign, They die in the bozpitals. Wecan 
make no conjecture at the loss of lives com- 
mitted by the Emperor and King, other than 
to say,—our last contained a voie for 30,000 
youths to be slaughtered in Spain: it is now 
our painful duty to record another vote for ten 
times the number to replace those fost in 
Germany. Two hundred and eighty thous- 
and Young men, in the prime of life, and 
hop-fulness, devoted to the sword, in France, 
to ihise fifteen thousand more oidered 
in the kingdom of ! Would this 
jinmense nuaber be wanted, were not the 
ravages of death among the hosts previously 
assembled Commensurate to this extent? If 
three huodred thousand French sout.s have 
perished—three hundred thousand more must 
supply their places !—a stroke of the pea will 
accomplish it! —** Peu 
Or, pethaps, the great cause of these ravages 
contemplates some brilliant exploit, that may 
cost a trile—a hunJred thousand lives, 
or so, and is judiciously providing to fill up 
the vacanciys ! 

Is it porsible after this, to deny that Pro- 
vidence makes ase of wen and nations to effect 
puntsiineni ? How manv lives 
woold have been spared had the French 
nation returned to its sober senses years ago? 
What will it think’ when this dreadful revo- 
lution is over. of thé madness that incited ils 
past actions many more ¢onscriptions 
are yet to follow ?—This we knaw not; but 
we know-that.of those now called out there 
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‘ssmall pr bibility that one in ten will sur- 
vive a twelvemonth’s scrvice:— service to 
whom ?—to a Corsican Usurper ! 

The alhes fighting against the Usurper, it 
must be supposed have tieir losses also, Rus- 
sia has brought op her army of reserve of 
80,000 men: she has ordered a levy of ano- 
ther 100,000. Prussia sees in her native 
Landweir, aud Austria in her Landstum, 
bold and figiuting men; bat they sustain 
losses ; Sweden supplies good troops, even by 
the confes ion of Napoleon himsclt.—But the 
finances of these powers, greatly deranged 
before, while friends of the Corsican, are In- 
capable of recovering under (.¢ exertions their 
sovereigns have made. 

In this distress they must have reecurse to 
the credit of Britain; and the Emperor and 
King has graciously informed us that the 
plan adopted is, to issue paper, guaranteed, 
by the powers jointly aud separately; whieh 
according to his calculation—ionest soul 
will be worth—the English proportion about 
o.e-third of its nominai value :—the Ausinan 
and Prussian from one quarter to one tenth ; 
the Russian not any thing,—in fact, /ess 
than nothing at all, 

It is currenily believed that the eaily meet 


ing of Patliament (Nov. 4), is influenced by 


considerations conuecied with this ackuow- 
ledgement of continental necessity. Paras 


grophs have appeared in our public journals . 


importing * the amount of the different 
subsidies which are to be forthwith granted 
to the Allied Powers :—10 Austria fio 
Jions, to Prussia (wo mi/lions, one milion 
to Russia, oneto Sweden 5 and /wo to Por- 


tugal, as. n-mal, together with a sore of 


credit for three satilion?’ —A tew days will 
cleat up this matier ;—more siill—a few days 


will in all probability determine the issue of 


the campaign, and with it, most likely the 
faie of the Continent Happy Britain! whieh 
trembles for the fate of others but feels not 
except by. sympatuy the dreadful sufferings 
which succeed—as the course of nature suc- 
ceeds—the friendship and alliance of regene- 
rated France ! 

Lord Wellington has passed the boundaries 
of Spain, and his forces are acwmally treading 
the suilof France. This it is supposed -has 
for its object the rendering all reliei to Pam- 
peluva lopossible ; the drawing of great 
bers of Frenchmen to the South, instead of 
allowing them to procced uorthward, to Gers 
many; the irritating tbe French governors, 
who are suiliciently perplexed already. Afier. 
all, his lordship can reiire whenever he 
pleases ; or, he can conform his movements to 


those of any other aimy (or fleet) which it 


may le thought advisab/e to ca.linto action on 
the coasl of France. ‘Vie season of the year 
will soon oblige him to declare his plan. 
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We have hinted repeatedly at the progress 
of opinion as likely to be fatal to the over- 
grown power of the Tyrant: that progress is 
“shewn in nothing more strongly than in the 
JUNCTION OF BAVARIA WITH THE ALLIES, 
which adiaits of no doubt, aud is every 
ment expecied to be confirmed by offca 
declarations This wil! be exclaimed agaiust 
by Napoleon as the very depth of iasgrativude ; 
Did not increase his territories by econ- 
quered countries? did act augment his dig- 
nity and make bima King?” 

Iu proportion to these vbdigations to the 
Corsican, is the strengitt of our inference on 
the powerful progress of opinion. Lf the last | 
man sn the world who ought to have forsaken | 
hin really bas forsaken him, then his for- | 
tunes are looked upon as desperate; and the | 
general fecling of the Germanic powers is 
maaifested beyond al! doubt ar hesitation, 
This eveat deducts frou the army of Buona- 
parte about 30,000 troops 5 and adds about 
that number against him; making a dif. 
ference of 60,000. 

The miseries of France are not at their 
height; nor will they be ull the power of 
Sorced loans is iv full operation. Tuis, it ap- 
pears, from an article which we subjoin, is 
advancing with more than eagle-speed, It 
deserves particular attegtion, in conjunction 
with an article in the early part of the pre 
seut.nuimber, in which the finances of the 
Great Nation are elosely examined. 


The credit of Britain certainly stands high : 
and instead of our merchants representing 
tiemselves us poverty-stricken, nevet was 
there a moment when the disposition of the 
p ople to sapport government, and the con- 
viction of the necessity for something EFFEC- 
TUAL to be dove, was more general or more 
powerful. 

Wherher this will be best effected by a nu- 
merous army of Euglishmen lauded on the 
coast of France, by a great diversion made in 
Holland, or the Low Countries, we leave to 
more Coaipetent anderstandings than ourown, 
Whether the will be coaveried into 
active force, whether vast bodies of foreign 
troops will be taken into British pay fora 
winter campaign, we pretend not to foresee. 
But, whatever plan be pursued, the wist for 
a GREAT STROKE—I0 be fina/, is public, and 
the universal opinion is—NOW IS THE TIME! 


We cannot but reflect with great conce:n, 
oo the continuance of the disorder at Malta, 
from which city we have received no direct 
accounts lately. [Those lust received were 
id Vranee and favourable]. But we have 
heard from a gentleman who left Malia the 
day it broké out, that the quarter of the city 
where it first appeared was ove mass, of sviid 
fikh and gross offence two deceucy, House 
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rent was so dear, occasioned by the vast in- 
flux of com:nerce that five or six families oc- 
cupied a single room ; and the children laid 
ou: in the alleys with the pigs: even in these 
alieys was the dirt piled np on eactyside two 
o three feet bigh; aud a narrow passaze be- 
tween the abutments allowed a winding way 
irom house to house. 

It is our duty, however, ‘to raise our voice 
in the strongest terms oo the necessity of well 
and super atundantly gusting the British 
Channel. Scareely an hour in the day passed, 
said our informant, whea we approached the 
land—and long before we made that 
SMUGGLERS did not come on boar! us, though 
they well knew we came from Malta. This 


demands invigorated at'ention especially since 


Gibraltar has reecived this unwelcome in- 
mate,—a place with which, as with other 
parts of the Peninsula, we have inces ant 
courmunication, 


Private letters from Paris represent that the 
distress amongst merchants was not exceed- 
edeven in the year 1799. Merchants of the 
first credit and consequence bad stopped pay- 
ment; and, notwithstanding so mach had 
been said of the great quawity of gold in 
France, the Bank at Paris would pay no 
drafts upon it in Nupolzons. Silver was to 
be obtiined in payment, but the coin was so 
small in value, that it required some hours to 
count as much a8 would discharge a bill of 
£1000. Tne meichants had withdrawn all 
coufidence from each viher,and in consequence 
of the expected Joan of twenty-five mulhons 
sterling, not a man would confess to have a 
Napoleon more than was uecessary for his 
immediate use. 

The following has been sent to us as a 
correct muster-roll of the Allied forces acting 
in Saxony. It may serve to correct some 
misconceptions which have arisen with respect 
to the amount of the Russians: — ' 
Russians and Prassians under Barclay 

de Tolly ...... .. 80,000 
Reserve under Bennigsen, some divi- 

sions wiih Blucher.. .. 40,000 
Austrians, under Schwartzenberg... 55,000 
10,000 


Total Grand Army. ..185,000 
Prince Royal and Blucher, (not in- 
cluding 30,000 ander Bulow, and 
the troops acting against Davoust) 100,000 


Total in movement on Leipsic ......285,000 
We are credibly informed, that the whole 


force ander Buonaparte falls short of 180,000, 


(no reference being had 10 Davoust), and the 
composition of bis army as already proved to 
be yet more defective tan ils nuaibers, 
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State of Tratle. 
————— det} and therefore will not come into this 


at aif. euters intu the ealeula- 
tion “af che holders. Tobacco! been in 


Lloyd's Coffee House, Oct. 20, 1813. linde demand for:some Prices but 


So rapid are. the Muciwaiions. of hops. and | sticntly waried. Dye woods 


expectation at ihe present eventful moment, © 
that the price of any commodiiy, capable of | 
exportation, can hardly be given tid afer the | 
important question, What isthe news of 
the day?” bas been answered, If the arms | 
of the allies appear likely to triumph over the 
continental sysiem, if they have opened a_ 
greater space of ground tnan before to the 
access. of British coinmodiiies, — a rise 
price. follows as a. thing of course, and ihe 
market is reporied.in slate of’ improvement. 
If on the contrary the great obstacle 10. geuie- 
commérce.seems. to. have..obsained some 
advantages, the market flags, and the idca of 
home consumption, prevails. This change of 
sensations, varying almost daily renders it very 
difficult. to give a tolerably fair. and /eve/ ac- 
count of the state of the markets; that which 
is correct to day it is hkely will be inappiica- 
ble to-morrow. The markets are now also 
contemplated by not a few as criteria whether 
the news reported has really been receive, 
wheiber the news received is realiy consider- 
ed as true, whether it be true to the’ degree 


stated ; the answer to these queries affects | demand from the distilleries is at hand ; that . 


‘speculation, aud speculation in return aflecis 
the market. For instavce, 
Coffee has been brought forward for sale 
in great quantities lately, yet purchasers have 
started up, in stil) gresier proportion, so that: 
gest have not only not given way, but they 
ave advanced: the ordinary Is, or 23, per. 
ew. ; the beter sorts from 3s. to 4s. and tne 
‘request not satished. Fine or very fine, searce- 
ly any. “Taking the article gevieral!y, the 
crease of price is evident, and appaccatly per- 
manent. Jamaica Coffee is at ptesent most 
in demand: Wujch Coffee rates low. in com- 
parison with the other qualities. 

Sugars are vot afthis moment greatly sought, 
after; is party owing to sales already 
made; partly to a suspended demaid an the 
side of the distilleries, which are looking for- 
ward to theit use of corn, the cessation of 
Ahe consumption fram thas branch’ of 
ness is sensibly felt. Yea the holders do not’ 
incline to submit to’ avy depreciation ; bur. 
sopport themselves on sive anticipation of a 
vast export in spring. True it is also, that 
the home stocks bad’ been suflered to mun 
down extremely low ; and the supply of this” 

eficicncy “Was an operation ‘of great extent. 
The maskei, has no weed to.complain 
‘of watt of briskuess: there has been a cons 
tinued relugtance to sell except ata price 
for some weeks past. Double loaves from 
105 to 102s. the chief basiness dooé at {10 to 

115s. Crosheil sugar’ 76s. ‘considerable’ 
“part of the mpply of ths article, will, no 


demand than they have at present: prices 
cannot be.staied ac any variation. Coiton has 
rather fallen in sale, during the last week in 
Londen; but we anderstaud Yhavav & aszow 
sales were aud at Liverpool they «vere 
nearly: staliquary. as to price; the sale 
be about 2,500 bags; at Glasgow 3000 pack- 
ages. 

The eora trade has experienced a fail sup- 
of Baglish wheat; so tall indeed as to 
the markets considerably, the decline 
may. be about ts. per quarter. Foreign wheat 
is offered wnuch wider that of our own growth; 
but does not meet a ready sale. This deeded 
distinction 15 mos gratifying to the Enstish 
farmer; and when we reiiecs that the abun- 
dance, which absolurely his barns is the 
cause of a dechpe We know that 
his is that particular profession in which 
quantity fully compensates a lower price, and 
he gets ia the cud moc ample payment for 
his exertions, to his op advantage and that 
of the public at large. : 

Jt amist be recoliected also that an expected 


a great exportation is looked for; and these 
two. causes will soon dispose of all the supply 
from the. Baltic, although that is known to 
be large, and i: is hoped ts near at hand, in 
-afetv. The season of the year is a cause of 
apprebension: Goueaburgh bas already suf- 
fered: and much damage bas been done in 
ayd port by. stress of weathet.. The 
insurers will feel this; whether the market 
lags or uot. Flour is lower: if genefal every 
uescription. of grain is lower: malt Is lower : 
pulse tower: the prospect is therefore chear- 
fu) othe public, ibe great consumer, 
_ Exchanges with the continent have. some- 
what suddenly received an impulse in favour 
this country, The, exchange” with Paris 
has felt this especially, and the oufets are mo- 
menjarily lookiag for it. ‘The 
liticians, draw their infetences frou this; but 
what it really We" beyond our 
Calanial produce ¢ last.month 
experienced in Germany, a epreciauion in 
price of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
At bas heen notified by the Board of Trade, 
that ‘*|mportation into, Sweded ca’ take 
place only in Swedish ships, or-in ships of 
the country of which the goods ar¢-thie pro- 
‘ducée or walt excepted, which 
may be imported.in ships of afy ‘natipn,” 
‘On the of Joly. the ercus frigate 
‘arrived at Rio de Janeita dé la Plata, with a 
considerable quantity of specie ‘and ‘bullion 
} on béeaid and wopld “hove proceeded to 


doubt, go direct from Guadaloupe"te Swe- 


England, had not Admiral Dixon, ‘for the 
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J. Gt. St. Helens, Bisho -street-within, 


~ drag. Butter and cheese extremely dear. 


_, out .of vogue) the prodace abundant and the 


in which the country is very busily engaged. 


ve 


er security ot the property, deemed it 
bee pradent A send it home in his own flag- 
ship, the Montague, witict arrived safe ai 
‘Portsmoath on Sunday, with gold and silver 
amount of above 450,000I. sterling on 
borad. 


AGRIGULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex —Wheat sowing is commenced, and 

the clover leys work extremely well, although 
the frequent showers have been some :little 
hindrance to the progress at intervals. The 
lands broken up for wheat work but indif- 
ferently. Winter tares are ‘chiefly in the 
“ground, and are vegetating fast. fallows 
‘lately laid up for the winter are very wet, and 
an unpleasant state; buta good frost in 
“the season will set that all ‘right. Such tur- 
Dips as were not too far gone are much im- 
“proved, since our last report; and’ so are’ the 
ng clavers and grass. Lean stoek from 

_ other couniries come here in fair order ; the 
prices mach the same as last year. The quan- 
tity of catile exhibiteu in the different fairs 
has been but small, ordinary horses quite a 


Warwickshire —The new wheaisare found 
_ to rise well ‘to the machine (the flail being 


_ quality excellent. Suill the markets experience 
tut little abatemént in price. This we, in 
~ charity, will attribute to the démand for seed, 


Oats and barley are exquisite in quality though 
_ little new. of cither'has yet found its way to 
urmmarket. The stock in hand of ‘last year has 
fallen considerably. Tire grass mucli gone off 
in consequence of the drought of last month, 
abd Jean stock consequently rather lower, 
with the exception of sheep which bear high 

prices, T'uruips bid fair for a seasonable sup- 

_ ply during the ‘ensuing winter, and are in 
general very good. Beef rather declining in 
ice —wool very considerab'y on the advance, 


_ Trade in‘geuétal looking upwards: in‘ high’ 


hopes of times more propitious than the pre- 
_sent.in order to give scope to exertions. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
“dates, with the Attornies.-~ Extracted correctly 
from the Lundon Gazette. 


‘Burbidge, B, estreet, Minories, merchant. Alt. 


ate. sti 


Mili, By euhall-market, butcher. At. Kearsey and 
Ait, Jones and Co,- 
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Rudnick, J.J. Circus, Minories, merchant, Ait, Gregson 
Serre, J. G, La, New England Coffee-unse, merchant. 

Ait. Crowder and Co, Frederick-place, Old 
Shreeve, H. Great Yarmouth, boot-maker, Att. heis, 
New-square, Dincoln’sinn. 
Williams, D. Aberffraw, Anglesey, corn-merchant. 
wake = Co, Linceln’s-inn. ‘ 
G. 3. Taylor, Nottingham, cotton-spinners, 
Att, Etlis, Chancery-laue. 
CERTIFICATES.—Oct. 9. 
Caleb Withall and Tinos. Morris, brokers, Tokeuhouse. 
P, Becher and Jos. Barker, merchants, Voken- 
use-) ard. Gledbilland Joha yarn-many- 
facturers, Halifax.—W in. umsen, merchant, late of 
Tobago, and Loudon.—J. Knowles, schoolmaster, “Sicup, 
Webb, wine-merchant, Buckingham-strect, 
rand. 
BANKRUPTS.—Sept. 
Anderson, John, Tower-bill, glass and chinaman, 
Abrahams, Jewry-street, Aldgate. 
Beck, J. Aske-terrace, Hoxton, watch and clock-maker. 
Att, Mutray and Co, Sun-court, Cornbill. 


togmorton-strect, 
Chapman, Tho. Shoreditch, tallow-chandler. 4¢#. Don- 
notion and =~ 
Folkard, Wm, Pancras, ironmonger, Cuppage, Jere 
Myn-street, St. James's. ‘ 


Hare, Wm. .Newington:butts, chait-manufactorer. Att, 


Chabot, Stewart-street, Spitalfields. 
Keeling. E. Hanley, Stafford, flint merchant. Ans- 


CBRTIFICATBS,— Oct. 42. 

J, Barker, -keeper, Yoxford, Suffolk»—J. Sttibbs, 
jun. pictu r, St. Martin’s-lane.—Thos. ‘Bdwatds, 
calico-bleacher, Kishworth, Yorkshires— Wm, Thayer 
‘Penvy, mariner, Sloane-tertace, Middiesex. Twell, 
linen-draper, Kingston-upou-Huil. Hewry “Wilkinson, 
money-s¢:ivener, ‘St. Paul, Gloucester+J. Barn, jun. 
and T. Mankin, coal. merchants, 
Stevens, tallow-chandier, Brick-lane, Spiteifields. 

BANKRUPTS.—Sept: 25. 
Edmonds, J. Union-street, $§pitulfielis, 

Att. Harvey, St. Helen's-place, Bishopsgate-street. 
Grint, W. Tottewham-courtaoad, baker. «tt. Davison, 

Warren-strect, Fitzvey-square. 

CERTIFICATES.—Oct, 16. 

Sam, Allsop, St.- Austell, Cornwall beer-brewer,--Ann 
Veysey, Exeter, haberdasher and hosier—Jobn Colville, 
London, manufactyre:.—J. Watsby, Battersea, Surrey, 
common.brewer,—Thos, | oulter, 
tuailer.—W. Norbrook, Ipswich, Suffolk, victualier.—W. 
Austin, Bllis-street, Chelsea, brickigver.—John Watkins, 
‘Nottingham, grocer-—W. Elliot, Penryn, Cofnwail,sail- 
cloth-manufacturer, 

BANKRUPTS.—Sept. 28. 
Baker, Jos. jun. Nottingham, shee-manufacturer. Att. 
Lambert and Co, Bedfurd-row. 


Jones, Oswestry. 
Rudderforth, T. jun. Sarrev, and 
or, Fore-street, 


At. tape, 
Sikes, Eli, Bolton, Lancaster, 
Blakelovk, Serjeant’s-inn Fleet-strect. 
“Sharpley, G. Southwick; Southampton, innkeeper, 
Staple-inu, 
CERTIFICATES. —4ctober 

§. Simons, Ratcliff-hizhway, slopselier —WeP.Gam- 
mer, Bridport, Dorsetshire, twive-spinner 
Langhourn-chainbers, Fenchurch-street, merchant. — W. 
Green, Bolton-ie-Moors, Laneashive, shopkeepers—Edw. 
Ingleby, Liverpool, merchant.—-Wm. Blindell,) Windsor- 
terrace, City-road, corn-dealer.--Arch, M‘Call, Kingston, 
Jamaica, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS.—Oct. 


mer, T. Manchester, dealer and chapman. 


Bortch, Sam. Scarborough, York, mariner. 4tt. Nidd,’ 


worth, Sussex, vic- 


Jones, J., Oswestry, Salop, dé¢aler-and chapman. Aft. 


roller-tatrufactarer, 
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tice and Co, King*s-bench-walks, Temple. 
Lancaster, J. Tooting, Surtey, printer. Vatidercom 
and Co, Bash-laue, Cannon-street. 1 
Lukey, Tho. Bideford, Devon, tailuw-chandler. An- 
thony, Hatton-garden. 
Robertson, J. Windmill-street, Haymarket, baker. 
Reilly, Stafford-row, Buckingham-gate. ; 
| 
4 
i] 
q 
| | 
>) Wy Kingston-upon-Hull, broker, Shaw, 
Chancery lane. il 
Gray’s-iutiy’ Mohey-strivener. Att.’ Meggison | 
Birtles, R. Birmingham, stationer, Att. Baxterand Co, 
wea 


Sir J Knt-.-Cwm Rhondda, 
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Clegg, Jas. Newcastie-under-line, Stafford, mercer. Att. 
Beabow and Co, Sione buildings, Lincoin’s-inn. 


Crossuian, Wm. Union-street, Soutuwark, currier. 


Siratton and Co, Shoreditch. 

Fletcher, J. Oldham, Laucasier, hatter, sft. Milne and 

Ca, Temple. 

Gauiter, J. Manchester, druggist. 42, Blakelock, Ser- 
Gentery, Rd. Upper Thornhaugh-stveet, Bedford-square, 
builder. Att. Courteen, Walbruok. 
Giroux, Geo. jan. Totienham-court-road, picture-dealer, 

Ait. Haanan, Piazza-cham) ers, Covent-garden. 
Mayhew, J. Keppel-street, Russeil-square, uphulder. Att. 

Gregson and Co, Artgel coart, Throgmorton-street. 
Newby, Wm. Stockport, Chester, basket maker. Ait. 

Mine and Co, Temple. 

Pratl, Rd. Coventry, bookseller. 4/t. Harvey, Cirsitor- 
stréct, Chancery -lane. 

Rawimson, J. C. Lanacasicr, merchant, Ast. Caton, Al- 
detogate-street. 

Stroud, Kien. Brentford, baker. ti. Kiss, Gloucester- 
buildings, Waiworth, 

Towns, &. Wall’s-end, Norfhumberiand, butcher, Att. 

Setiree and Co, Bell-court, Waibiook. 

Yewens, Wm. Somersct-place, Commercial-rnad, coal- 
aler. dts. Hurst, Lawrence-ianc, Cheapside, 
CERTIFICATES.—Ocz. 23. 

Math. Barkinshaw, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant.—J. 
Borrow, St. Issey, Cornwail, corniactor.—Wm. King, 
Winslow, Buckingham, ianboider.—J, Houlding, Liver- 
pool, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS.—Oct. 5. 

Calvert, F. Great Mary-le-bone-street, sadler. Ait. Hunt, 
Surrey -stvect, Strand. 

Chapman, Phos, Littebury-mills, Essex. mealman. it. 
Willson, Angel-court, Throgmorion-street. 

€race, A. Long-acre, plasteser. Att, Richardson and Co, 
New-inu. 

Doornik, W. E. M. Von, Weil street, Goodman's-fiek!s, 
soap-mannfatturer. it. Wilde and Co, Castie-streei, 
Falton-square, 

Heath, S. shepton Mal'et, Somerset, clothier. Wil- 
liams, Red-Lion-square. 

Pridham, J. Berstoi-inn, Exeter, innkeeper. Ati. Palmer, 
Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 

Stayner, Barkiog, Ussex, tallow-cheudler. Att. Aubre; 
and Co, Tovk’s-court, Cursitur sircet, 

Stevenson, Jouu, Manchester, tobacconist. dt. Keaisey 
and Co, 

Schroder, J. Pred. juc, Crurched-friars, merchant. At. 
Gréygson and Cu, Angel court, 

CERTIFICATES.—Ucl. 26. 

S. Lawrence, Stepney-green, carpeatsr. —Joao Nicolao 
Mendonca de Vasconcesos, Liverpool, merchant.—J. 
Savage, Bath, bookseller.—Ldw. Argics, Catherne-sireei, 
Sirana, upholder.—Josh. Moyse, Biandun, Saffoik, cora- 
dealer.—3. Wilcock, Witton, Lancaster, cotton-manufac- 
turer.—Thos, Wilnie, New Sarum, Hamper, 
Tooiey-street, aud High-sireet, oouthwark, loser, 

BANKRUPTS.—Oc:. 9. 

Bosbury; J. White Ligu-strect, Cheiseg, corn-chandler, 
Ait. Mitchel, Fowse’s-butidings, Towersireet. 

Buchanan, C. \Woowicn, shoe maker, Jeunings and 
Co, Carey-sireet, Lincoin’s-ina-ficids. 

Fielding, Clius. innkveper. Abi. 
Baricr, Fetier-lane. 

Thornber, Phos. Colae, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer. 
Alt. Dakiason, Eim-court, ‘Tempte. 


CERTIF.CATES.— Oct, 30, 


C. Biackbern, Fst-ladia-chambers, Leadenball-street, 
‘Tennant,  Wigmore-street, Cavendish. 
square, stay-maker.—i, Welch, Cleveland.street, St. Pau- 
Clas, paiuier.—Edw. Abbot, Austia-friars, Broad-strect, 
merchaut.—J. Carier, broker. 
—Jas. Kesieven, T. Kesteven and Jos. Kesteven, York- 
Gircet, Coveut-gardea, Proctor, W. 
Marsden, Humsict-lane, teeds, and 8. Marsden, Wake. 
fheid, York, and Brooks Sanus, 
Cannon-itrect, Lay tou, 

Ss, Leadeuball-street. mercuant.—Jas. Wali, Kendal, 
Westmoriaad, Clcapside, shawi- 
Manwiacturer, ; 


BANKRUPTS.—Oct. 19. 


Chivers, C. Turner, Stouc, Stalord, brazier. Alt, Barber, 


Fetter-laa.. 


. Fowden, B. Stockport, Chester, linen-drapers it, Milne 


and Co, 
Bervert, W. Lawrenuce-ianc, flan.el-manufacturer, 
Jones, Size lane. 
Ait, Succi cud Co, 


Trickey, J, Vauxhali-wharf, Lambeth, ship-breaker. 4:2. 

Popkin, Dean-sireet, Soho. 

CERTIFICATES.— Nap. 2. 

Wm. Ryley, Worcester, linen-crapen—J, Robinson, 
Kingston-upow Huil, draper.—J. Clarke, Hatton-garden, 
grocer.—T. Lomicy, Gatter-lane, Cheapside, mercuast. 
Etaeriugtoa Appicton, Houndsdiich, provision-mer- 
chant, 

BANKRUPTS.—Oct. 16. 
Barker, T. Holyweil-strect, Shoreditch, wonmonger. Att. 

Withams, jun. Lord Mayor’s Court-omice, Kuyal Ex- 

Change, 

Bay!y, C. Henriettastrect, Covent-garden, linen-draper. 
alt, Baily, Adwe-sircet, Aldermanbury . 
Bry ass, J. Brosely, Saiop, curnier. Att. Presiand and Co, 

Bruaswick-square. 

Br; ett, ie Gospori, Carpenter, Att. Briggs, Essex-street, 

Stiaud, 

Carpenter, Wm. Fleet-street, pasiry-couk. Ass. Devey, 

Dorsct-streei, Ficet-strect, 

Cairow, J. Angel court, merchant, At. Blint and Co, 

Old Bethicm, Broad.street. 

Dobson, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, muholder. Sykes 
and Co, New-mn. 
Dibbs, J. jun. Dorset-street, Portman-squase, plumber. 

Ait. smith, Hatiou-garden. 

Drew, Joho, Clitton, Gioucester, honse-carpenter, Att. 
Povte and Co, 
Duuman, Geo, Aldgate-higt-sireet, grocer. dts, Amopy, 
Broad-sireet. 4 
Edington, J. Gracechurech street, stationer, Alt, Palmer, 

Doughty -sixeet. 

Frust, Thos. Woiverhampton, Stafford, imnholder. Att. 

Boxter and Co, 

Giterd, K. Toree-colt-street, Limehouse, victualler, Aft. 

Goodchild, Commercial-clidinbers, Minories. 

Hul, J. Staverton-row, Newiugton, pawnbroker, 

Watson, Chiilurd’s inu. 

Houlden, 1. Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, victudller. 

Ait, Wiiiamson and Co, Ciittord’s-inu. 

Jones, Neh, Holborn-bridge, cheesefactor, Au. Hunt, 
Surrey-street, Strand. 
Wuson, Jas. builder, st. Finnis, Hart-street, 
Biognsbury. 
CERTIFICATES.—Nov. 6. 

B. Gooch, Portland-road, st. Masy-ic-bone, victualler. 
Farnsworth, Codaor, Devby, hosier.—J. Gale, Bath- 
wick, innuoider.—Ciias. Russeli, Batis, brush. 
maker.—J. Suncuck, St. Aibaus, Hertford, linen-drdper. 
—aArabella Taylor and Wao. Tayior, Kingston-tpon-nai, 
merebants.—S, Meaney, Manchester, 
Presnueu, Cornwyil, Oxiord, victualler.--3. Barnett and 
A. Divis, Highi-sireet, Shadwell, Fhike, 
Woscester, cabiuct-imaker, i 

BANKRUPUS.—Oect. 1g i 
Boon, J. Old Bailey, victualier. 
Cowen, G. Mausei-street, Goodman’s fields, Sam. Levy, 

Kosemary-lane, and Mich. Levy, Chaple-street, Siecr- 

ness, Isaacs, Bevis-Marks, St. Mary~ 


Axe. 

Fea, G, and H. Fear, Bristol, tailors. tt. Vizard and 
Cy, ini. 
Garmesou, Jos. Corbett, Lombard-street, watchmaker. 

Ait, Bishop, Serjeani’s-inu, Fiect-styeet. 


Jones, J. Ciester,’ tineu-draper. Aut. Puilpot and Co, 


Hare-court, ‘Temple. 

King, J. Biandtors forum, Dorset, draper. Alt. Anstice. 
aud Co, King’s-beach walk, Temple. 
Lufkin, Step. Guswei-street, linen-diaper. Ait. Davies, 
Louthbury. 
Paige, KR. Totness, Devon, mercer. Att. Cranch, Unien- 

court, Broad-sireet. 

Pedragiio, P. aud Jos. Pedraglo, Rochester, Kent, ¢ar- 
vers. Alt, Searle, Fetter-lane. 

Robinson, W. sen, Craggs, within Padiham, Lancaster, 
deaier in malt. Al. Wilson, Grevilie-styeet, Hattou- 
varden, 

W. jun. Lumb-hall, within Spotland, Lancds- 
ter, dealerin cuals. Ast. Wiison, Grevilgstreet, Hat- 
ton-gardcn, 

Smiti, 4. Church-street, Minories, merchant, 4és. Sher- 
wood, Canterbury-sqnare, Souiwark, 

CERTIFVICATES.— Nov. g, 
J. Barry, Brighton, coachmaster.—B, Hewer, Exeter, 
Couke, Windsor, inukeeper.—W Bay- 
lev and Jos, Bayley, Heaton-Norris, Lancaster, Cotton. 

spinners.—Moses Barnes, Lambeth-terrace, jeweler 

Wightman, George-strect, Foster-lane, laberdasher. ~ 

Simon Cock, Basinghall-street, merchant.—\Wm. Bache, 

Union-street, Lamveth, biackmg-manufacturer. — Wm, 

Carter, Hammeromith, baker, Clark, Bartholomey- 


LEATHER.* 


FLOUR. WHAT. 


BREAD. 


Prices Current, October 20th, 1813. 
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Smithfield, per stone of to sink the Offal*, coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
eef. Mutton, Veal. Pork. Lamb. Sept. 27 | 5ts.6d. to53s.9d. | 478.6d. to57s. Od. 
Oct. 00 0 0 00 0 0 
15 | 54 6 56 6 153 0 58 9 
22 | 529 of 57,0 , 60 9 
® Delivered at 13s. pee chaldron advance. 
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o'clock. 


Height 


= of Barom, 


coon g 

acos 


1 o’ciock, 
Night. 
Inches. 


o'clock 


Moruing. 
Dryness 

by Leshie’s 
Hydrem. 


5 


| 48 Fair 
38, Fair 
24 Showery 
42 Fair 
40 Fair 
| 4l Fait 
47 Fair 
40 Cloudy 
33 Cloudy 
37 Fair. . 
40 Fair 
30 Cloudy 
| 36 Fair 
0 Rain 
35 
$2 Fair 
Rain 
0 Rain 


uw 


Whitechapel. Sept.21 
2 


=z 
wre 


Sept. 27 
Oct. 


*: Butts, 50to 56lb. 25d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 4 
Dressing Hides 22 perdozen — 
. CropH ides for cut. 23 Ditto, 50 to 70—40 
Flat Ordinary — 20d. Seals, Large, £9. 


Tattow,* London Average perewt. 
Soap, yellow, 104s.; mottled, 114s.; curd, 118s. 
Candles, per dozen, 14s. Od.; moulds, 15s. 6d. 
Sept. 11,262 quarters. Average 86s. 104d. 
= Oct: 24 = «19 i 
8145—- — 48 Fair 


_ Sept. 17416301 sacks. Average 89 02 | 56 | | 10 Stormy 
13,117 — — — —89 If 744 32 Cloudy 

15,052 — — — —84 49 32 Cloudy 

18,086 — — — — 84 119 | i | 44 Fair 


45 | 5: | Stormy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. = 
&s. 2d | 2s. Wd. 26 Cloudy 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


8 30 Stormy 
5 .2 2 7 ; 38 29,50 | 33 Fair 
37 2 34 | 38 Fair 


514 2 34 
* The highest price of the market. } | 27 Clondy 


< 
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American pot-ash, per cwt. 2 18 
Dina pearl. 2 
Barilla .... 
Brandy, Coniac, bund gal, 
Campbire, refined... . Ib. 
Ditto unrefined . owt. 
Cochinieal, garb. bond. Ib. 
Ditto, East-India...... 
Coffee, fine Lond. .. cwt. 
Ditto ordinary........ 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 
Ditto Janiaica.... 
Ditto Smyrna.... 
Nitto East-India...... 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 
Serivelloes 11 
Flax, 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 95 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 9 
Geneva, Holl. Lond,. gal.- 0 
Ditto English........ 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey, cwt. 6 
Hemp, Riga .ton 88 
Ditto Petersburgh . ». 86 
Indigo, 0 
Ditto East-Indk 0 
‘Tron, British bars,\... ton 13 
Ditto Swedish c.c)4.p, 22 10 
Lead in pigs.. ..... fod. 30 0 
Dito: red.,......ton 29 9 


Cru w 


Lead, white......./ton 44° 0 Oto 44 
Logwood chips......ton 11 12 
Madder, Dutch crop ewt. 
| Oil, Lucea, ..25 gal. jar 28 
Ditto spermaceti.. ton 96 
Ditto whale 
Dittu Florence, 4 chest 80 
Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwr. 1 
Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica lord gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian... ib. 
Silk, Ditto.... 
Tallow, English.... cwt. 
Diito, Russia, whirte.. 
Ditto———, yellow.. 
, Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
Tin in blocks ......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl...... 1b. 
Ditto Virginia...... 
Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green}.) ton. 160 
| Wine, Red Port,Zond. pipe 66 
Ditto Lisbon ........° 66 
Ditto Madeira........ 40 
Ditto Vidonia 
Ditto Calcavella.. 
Ditto Sherry.... butt. 
Ditto Mountain,..... 
Ditto Claret., «hogs. 
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Current, 20th, 1813. 
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= Sept. 27/505 4 
Oc. 845 15 4 | 
1515 5 8 
mes’s.* m 93 55 25 
Hay: Straw. | 63 | 54 30,00 i 
60 | 55 20,98 
| 5 0| 116 6 | 62 | 53 30,13 
5 0.0) 116 6 00;2 00 95 | 54 | 60152! 
00/2 20 50 2.00 | 26 | 56 60 | ,08 a 
2215 20 12 0 27 | 52| 63 | 52| ,06 a 
28 | 55 | 60| 49 q 
29 50 | 57 | 50 | 320 
30 | 54 | 58/46 | 
| Oct. 1} 46 | 58 | 48 29,82 7 
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Sept. 17 | 
Oct. 1 
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Amsterdaty, ws. 31——Ditto. at sight, 30-2—-—Rotterdam, 9- 


—~—Naples, 
B. of Hollands 5 per cent, 
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27———Alltona, 27-1 2 us, 

— Paris, 1 day’s date, 19-10 ——Ditto, 2 us. 19-30——Madrid in paper ——Ditep eff.+—Cadiz, in. paper 

——Cadiz, eff. $1-—Bilboa——Palermo, per oz. 125d.—-leghorn, 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 20th fo 20 20th Ocroner J. M. 23, Cornhill. 


21216") 5 
12216. 


132 
14216 


15217 


The Average 


Prices of 


Brazils, home t 


ice, in eff. 52 


to gs. 
Sicily, 


East-Indies, out and home, Malta 
Southern Whale Fishery ; 


6.gs. ret. 3. Home the same. 
Honduras, ret. 4, 


Ar 
ret. 3. Home the same. : 
At 20 gs. ret. 10. St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 
Stackholm, with returns. 
T At 25 to 30 gs. 
eut and home. 


‘FAcl? to 15 gs Canada, Newfoundland, 


At 10 to 12 gs. 


Home 8 to 10 gs. 
Comp. ships. Gibral- 
ome with returns. 


gs, Cadiz, Lisbon, Opdito ; Home the. 
Hope, Africa, Malaga, &c. 


vet, 4 es 
8gs 
Isles. 


At 8 gs. 


t-ladia 


adeira. 
Jamaica, with convoy; return 


‘ Leeward Islands, with convoy. 


M 
tar, with returns, 


Home 20 to 25 gs. ret. 8 to 10. 


At 6 gs. 
At 6 gs. 
At7 to 
an of 
At8 gs 
4. 


Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Ports of Scovand, Bristol, 


Yarmouth, full, Newcastle, 
d Liverpool. 


and Portsmouth. 


Se 
France, with licences ; back 2 gs. 


Gottenburgh, ret. 3 gs. 


ry. 


$038 


New 


mouth, and Falmouth, 


ter, an 
At 
At8 ge. 


1¥ gs, Poole, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 


At2 


2 


ivable’ Canal Property, Dock ‘Fire-Office Sherk, From, 20th September 


to 204 October 1813, at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’ $ Court, Throgmorton Street, 


Lonaon. 
“London Dock Stock, '£100. to £99.— West-India Dock, £145 to — Fast-India Dock, £110. to 
£—, Globe Assurance Stock, £103.— Imperial ditto Shares, £42, 10,—Eavle ditto ditto, £2. 9 to £0. 0. 
—Hone dittn dino, £2, 7. to £2. 5.—-— Atlas ditto ditto, shut——East-London Water-Works, shut,——Kent 


ditto, 0 to £++.—Ldndon Institution Shares, £43.to £—.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £210.—Kennet 
£20, to and Liverpool, £204. to Wilts and Berks, 18.— Thames and 
—. —HuddersGeldy £93. Grand Wes n, £50. to £52. Grand Union, £27. 
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